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CHAPTER XVI. 


1'HI M IT IV E A RCRITECTU It E. 

MlitM L-TMiMillfl- a WJZTlTtX’TdiAL ilJ' C»Pi]f-](TlfTIQl|Pi:i 9irni| fir 

FALENQCqfc— UY A LlH!T IU 0 V~lUmiU 5 Ci Ui* IfUH AW HlK-^ ff 

nr.i-£—WIDI kstk^T 0-T viCdJlUf f-ALtcra ur ftatiah-T iuMn of 

TT?m pmas—TlUMf luAfc 11*- a lif llta ettt—hluj-iuithi qp mi Aisunmh-Tintw 
—CTRim HTTLII UF OIL^AUF-iTATJliiX - SJLTITE 0B.1 lUOTtlt flf Ig FnJUiTI M 

—■L-iFTTiLiAT nr mm apb ruin -OTruiixw maottat at cr*co— muish 
at atai 4Aa— rhmrviAN BflABii aau ab lhukch- ' r m. 

The American continent preserves, in its earth pyramids, 
tilj-fort^ and river-terrace enclosures, familiar forms of 
constructive skill, such na tire found wherever the footprints 
of infantile Inn nun progress remain unefliiced by tin; works 
of Inter intruders. There, however, such traces of the com¬ 
bined labour of man in the earlier stages of transition from 
the iioinud hunter to the settled claimant of the soil occur 
oil a scale, tus to numliei and magnitude, without a {undid 
among such earth-types of the waited cities of Nimrod, and 
the pyramids of Cheops or Cephrcne-s. They are charac¬ 
teristic memorials of the [amially developed civilisation of 
that mysterious people, known from such remains ns the 
nice of the .Mound-Builder*. Their structure* could not 
gather richness from the fretting tooth of time. They were 
truly builders, but not architects. Burieil Itciieutk their 
ancient i mu mil* lie sculptures fit to rit with some of the 
adornments of medieval architecture; but on the edifice* 
themselves, so far us now appears, they t xju-ndi d noue of that 
decorative design which elevate* the const rue live art of the 
bulkier into one of the fine ni ts, and blends together the 
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3 ARCfffTE CTUjRAL DISCLOSURES OF COPAN, [chap. 

ornamental and the useful in tin; most enduring of all 
national chronicles. To study the true native architectore 
of the New World, we have to leave behind m those monu¬ 
ments of forgotten generations; and, amid the tropicnl 
forests of Central America and Yucatan, explore the tilmt 
memorials of a no less mysterious but more eloquent ^Kiat. 
There still tower above forests dense with the growth of 
ages, ruined temples which stood before the cocoa-nut palm 
and the gigantic mba encroached on their abandoned courts 
and terraced walk ; and into which the men of hmg-liuried 
generations built their love of power, their wealth of thought, 
and all the proudest aspirations of their faith 

It was nt Coptttl that Stephens, the enterprising explorer 
of the antiquities of Cental 1 America, first beheld the for¬ 
gotten memorials of its ancient civilisation ; and, as he 
with an interest perhaps stronger than he had ever felt isa 
uimdeting among the ruins of Egypt, he explored, timid the 
dense forest in which they wen; buried, the remains of 
an ancient city, some of the structures of which, to his 
experienced eye, presented, with more elegance of design, a 
workmanship equal to the finest monuments of Egypt. 
Here at length were not only traces of the obliterated 
hktory of an unknown race, but “works of art, proving, 
like nowl y discovered historical records, that the people 
who once occupied the continent of America were not 
savages*" Toiling onward through the tangled growth of 
tropical vegetation, intermingled with friezes and fragments 
of statuary, and yj&cending the steps ot a vast enclosure 
terraced with sculptured tiers perfect os those of the Roman 
Amphitheatre, he looked down on evidence of native 
energy and intellect not lees wonderful t han all that America 
has since borrowed from nations of another continent* The 
traveller had himself stood in the silent shadows of Petra, 
and wandered amid the ruins of Egypt's cities of the dead. 
Those have each t heir story, and awake the memories of a 
definite past i but when he asked the native Indians who 
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were the builders of those ruins ? they answered only Quien 
sabef Who knows ? And ho had no wiser answer to 
substitute far their stolid reply. 

The existence of such remains had long before awakened 
attention; though, amid the circulation of vague and exag¬ 
gerated rumours of their grandeur and extent, no very 
definite idea eon Id he formed of l he truth. So early as 
1750, a party of Spaniards travelling in the province of 
Chiapas, suddenly found them selves in the midst of min* 
covering an area of some twenty miles in extent, and known 
to the Indians only by the descriptive designation of Cwta# 
dr Piedras. It was the first stray waif of the wreck of an 
extinct Southern empire, which, with every fresh discovery, 
acquires increasing interest. Mexico hut I l*&en a province 
of Spain fur nearly two centuries ;md n hiilf; yet neither 
note of Spa oish conquiatador, nor vaguest native tradition, 
iud it:u tea the knowledge that such n city hud ever existed, 
li received the name of Palenquc, by which it is still known, 
from a rude Indian village in its vicinity : uud since then 
it has been explored by Royal Commissioners acting under 
the orders of Charles nr. of Spain ; by a second Royal Com- 
ntisaion, of which Dupaix was the leader, under the mithority 
of C^tuuics rv.; by M, Ruraderc, the enterprising and zealous 
investigator, to whom wo owe the publication of Du|*aIx T s 
work ; and, finally, by the modest, but more effective 
labours of Moms* Stephens and Catbenvood. The results 
have familiarised us with the: seal pin res, hieroglyphic tablets, 
paintings ami has reliefs in stucco* : and with the ceiled 
hulls ami comdora inrun fed by ovajiapping stones, of an 
architecture which wrought out edifices of magnificent 
extent without the? use of the arch ; but to this dav no 
mtsre is known of the namides city, or its builders, than of 
the significance of the hieroglyphics which mock its explorers 
with their tantalising records. 

But if the 1 1 i crugly | j h ie in scri | >t u i ns still d cfy * very 
attempt at decipherment, the sculptures to which they an? 
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attached speak a I mguage intelligible to nib T.ike, lor 
example, one of the Palenque bus-reliefs, drawn by I'uther- 
Wiiod from the original on one of the piers of the vast 
terraced building 1 mailed the Palace. We can be fit no loss 
iu deciphering the record it jn-ftservesof the physical ebunu- 
teristies, aa well as of the intellectual and artistic opacity 
of tfie people by whom the namele.Hn city was reared. It 
supplies an unmistakable answer to the oft renewed ques¬ 
tion,—“ Were they the same race as the modern Indians V 
Tin; bas-relief includes a group of three figures, with the 
strange costume olid decorations, and the striutgor physio¬ 
gnomy of the unknown people who once larded it in the 
palaces of Pa to in.[ no, over the mighty city and the regions 
which contributed the means whereby such proud structures 
wen.' reared and maintained. Tin; original, which had been 
modelled in n i.onipiwitnjn haul as stone, was found in a 
nearly perfect condition, and had been pain toil in elaborate 

colours id which .. twiees remained. "The principal 

figure," Mr. Stephens notes, “ stands in un upright position, 
and in profile, exhibiting an extraordinary facial angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The upper part of the head seems 
to have been compressed and lengthened, perhaps by the 
same process employed upon the heads of the Choctaw and 
Flat!icud ind lulls. The head represents a ditferent species 
from any now existing in that region of country ; and sup¬ 
posing the statues to he images of living personages, or the 
creations of artists according to their ideas of perfect figures, 
they indicate a people now lad and vnitwica. in 

Bearing in remembrance that the intelligent traveller 
ultimate!v favoured the idea that the race of the Builders 
was the same us the degenerate Indians still occupying the 
villages mound their ruined cities, it is important to separate 
his actual oljaervatuuis from theories subsequently mode to 
harmonise with Horton's Typical American Race, At 

1 Stt|'L.imV rmwfi 1 in C*ntfnl inwriicff, voL ii. uk[t iviiL 
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Pnlfinquo ha reciigniflcd t lie remains of ei cultivated, polished, 
fini] pfculinrpon|Avho hrul thmugh sill the stages 

incident to the rise and fall of nations, reached their golden 
age and perished, without even a tradition of their name 
surviving, Cortea, in his maroli from Mexico to Honduras, 
by the Lake of Feted, must have pibHeil within a few 
leagues of the city ; bur ita ruins wore already desolate m 
now, or it cannot bo doubts! that the conqueror would have 
made its name lamons by a desolation like that which 
illumines "the Venice of thr Azte-cs." But the American 
traveller saw in those regions, thin rich with tlio ruins of jjii 
extinct civilisation, not only the degraded and .servile Indian, 
hut the scarcely less degraded descendant of the Spanish 
conqueror ■ and, therefore, ho fheriisluid the belief that, 
restored to independence, the Indian might develop anew 
the capacity of the ancient builders ; and once more hew 
the rucks* and carve the timber, into sculpt is and devices 
rta full of intellect, and as replete with native originality nf 
thought, as the carvings and reliefs on the ruins of Bolenque. 
Nor do 1 doubt the possibility of such an elevation for even 
more degraded races than the Indians of Central America. 
But if a nice of unlive sculptors should again hew out the 
representations of their civic find religious ceremonials in 
equally skilful has reliefs, it is contrary to it 11 experience 
that they would sculpture forms iturl features totally different 
from their tmn, It is important, therefore, to recall to 
mind mi incidental and unheeded note recorded by Mr. 
Stephens when leaving the ruins of Polf'iiijue, with the cha¬ 
racter of its sculptures still fresh in Ids memory, *'Among 
the 1 ntlirenu.'^ he observes, "who came out to escort ua to 
the village, waa one whom we hod not seen before, and 
whose face bore a striking resemblance to those delineated 
on the walls of the buildings. In general, the fiiecs of the 
Indiana were of an entirely different character, but he might 
have been taken for a lineal descendant of the perished, ran;.” 1 

1 Strjvhrtu' Trmvtl* m Ctmtml jE envied, tpI, id, rhnfi. iil, 
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Suck a chance reappearance of the ancient type eutbn&ly 
corresponds with the experience of the ethnologist in the 
Old World. The ruined Alhambra is Dot the worlc of 
the race to whom it now pertain^ but the blood of the 
old Moor# of UrEiimda am stilt bo traced among the rural 
Imputation of Christum Spain, The population of modem 
Italy includes the dei^nduuU of Gaul, Lombard, Ofttrogoth, 
Arab, Norman, Frank, and Austrian inttttders ; but among 
them nil the observant traveller still detects, at times, ihe 
old native Reman type, essentially the same 1 aa lie aw.* 
sculptured on the tomb of Scipio, or the column of Trajan; 
the descendants of the nice by whom the marble palaces of 
Home were reared, while yet the ancestor of Ouul and * hah, 
A nib, Nor^mun, ami German, were but the rode mound- 
builders of Europe, or nomads of Asiatic deserts* 

It does not come within the purpose of this work j-■ 
review in detail the numurotts monuments of ancient Amiri- 
cm art, described in mirratives already familiar to the 
read e r, It wdl suffice to indicate tli e i t ex to nt am l ch orac ten 
1 ii t ho fir^ t explorations of ! css rs . S tc j ihens a i a I < !* i tin 1 r - 
wood in the interior of Central America, * hkpas, and Yuca¬ 
tan, they v kited eight- ruined cities, the very existence of 
which was in most capea unknown to the inhabitant of tin 
country in which they lie; and in the subsequent narrative 
of their journey in Yucatan, Mr. Stephens describe the 
results i>f visits to forty-four ruined cities, or arch i tec tu ral 
rfteft. The material -thus contributed to America a ancient 
native history are invaluably Zealous antiquaries of the 
United States had been surveying the mounds of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valley^ exploring the strange earthworks of 
W iacoiMtti, itfi i.l diligently fU'itrchiiig for Phconiciiiii tbunic- 
toi-s or Scandiiiavitin runes on the Digliton reek, to give 
suhatantinlity to tlie ilienui uf mighty eonfVtlermik^ that hail 
preceded them. While llie great tide of emigration Wopt 
westward, astenuiiiating the Indian with his foirai-. umt 
effacing the feelile footprints on his trail, the enter [tri-sing 
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pioneer ^nt kck wrml from time to time of turned edcIob- 
nrae ancl fenced cities, which gathered new features at every 
fresh narration, and filled the imagination with vague and 
wondering faith in a mighty past But meanwhile the 
inhabitants of Spanish America had l teen dwelling for cen¬ 
turies in the very midst of ruins wonderful for their nmgm 
tude, rich variety, and beauty, with a stolid indifference even 
more wonderful than the disclosures it so long withheld, 
Uf the fifty-two attea of ancient edifices^ some of them Lite 
mins of vast eith?*, esimuned by Mr. Stephen**, few had eves 
been vMted by white men; and when it ia considered 
how small a portion of Yucatan* nr Central America, has 
yet been explored,, it in difficult for fancy to exaggerate 
the wonders of native art and civilisation which have still 
to l ie revealed. 

Some of the desolate cities thus discovered have I teen 
tniei-d hi 1 1 1 - * eia of the t.Vnqtu <t 9 but they serve thereby \n 
illustrate by their eon Iran t the remote and indejn -nikid 
origin of the more ancient remains. The court of the native 
kings of Quiche was held in the palaces of Utatlan ; and 
that city was the most sumptuous one visited by the 
Span buds* But when explored by Air. Stephens, euro was 
growing among the ruins, and the site was in use by sin 
Indian family claiming descent from the roysd line, while 
occupying a miserable hut 31 mi l tin cnimbling Quiuhd 
palaces, Their remains uppeur to be of Mexican rather than 
of Yucatan ur Central American character The principal 
feature now remaining, called El Sacrifiratorio, dasely 
corresponds to the Mexican teocallis; and in entire accord* 
auce with thin, a figure of baked day, found among the 
rums, presents the modern Indian features* ox ecu tod in a 
stylo of art greatly inf^rinr to tin totally di vert- * tilpimn^ 
of Pnlenque and other ruins of unknown dated 

The intermixture of traces uf two distinct eras within the 

1 I'u 4 ? Ejijjr&Tinft, Li Figure* a"■ ■«l rb 1 L jUL SahKa Crtu Jd QuicliO 
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ancient Aztec dominions, is as clearly recognisable m in the 
Hellenic anil Byzantine art of tb+- later empire of Oonsten- 
tim\ ihe general diameter of the term-eottaa and sculp¬ 
tured figures of Mexico is rude and barbarian ; yet m some 
ot the ancient: ruins t as at Oaxaca, terra-cotta busts and 
figures have been found which, justly admit of comparison 
with corresponding remains of classic artJ Such indications 
of two entirely distinct periods Find styles accord with all 
the most ancient native traditions, which concur in the idea, 
of snccesfflve migrations, foreign intrusion. and the displace* 
nicnt of a highly civilised people. Of those, IxiliLwhitJ 
gives a. coherent digest* which, apart from hi* dates, g^ems 
to find confirmation from the diverse characteristics of 
ancient art in Mexico and Central America. According to 
the old iezeuean chronicler: on theintrusion of the Aztec 
conquerors, which he places in the middle of the tenth 
cDhtufTt ^ oltfM-rt, who escaped their fury, spread them- 
s^tdves southward over Guatemala, Tecunntepee, Cajnpeschy, 
h j ceolorlan, and the neighhonring coasts and islands,* The 
architectural chronicles, however, would rather suggest that, 
in deserting Anahuac for the southern legions, where mr h 
abundant traces have been found, the To I tee* migrated to 
a country already in occupation by a branch of the same 
civilised race. 

Of the two distinct classes of mins in Mexico, Central 
Ameriea p and Yucatan, including relics of widely different 
periods, the one consists chiefly of edifices reared as well as 
occupied by the races supplanted and enslaved by the eon* 
quering Spaniatck; the other finds it* illustrations in Pal- 
onque, Qtrmgna, Copan, and other litics, already in nrins 
lie fore the intruding European mingled the descendants of 
native conquered mid conquering races in otic iudiHcrinii- 
iiidc degradataoiL 1 hut such ronjains are found only in n 
few imperfect and scanty truce* on the Mexican soil, accords 

1 Viile Jntiynltto Mrx'tmfor*, fcwL siL pi M. 
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with the transitional characteristics of itn Intent unlive ms)- 
cptcrora* who appear to have played the same part there as 
the Tartar i ntru dors on the ami them sites of ancient A flint ic 
civiliBBtiLPjL But as we descend from the Mexican plateau 
along the southeastern fih-p of ifo- ( 'os-dill* m.-., n mn ^ (if :irr. 
an eh as tradition ascribes to the geniu* and retain ruciit of the 
peaceful and industrious Toltccs, multiply on e.vi ry hand; and 
even mingle with rurler arts of a remote antiquity recovered 
from the graves of Chiciqui and the Isthmus of Panama, 
But a special interest attaches to the ruined capital of 
Quichti, though of a different and accidental character; for 
it was there that the iitdrfatigiihle expl-irer.H first heard that, 
on the other A*h- of llm- GraaL Sierra, was a living city, large 
and populous occupied by descendants of the ancient nice 
of hiuhlcns w in the days before the Conquest or the dis¬ 
covery of America. In earlier years the Padre, their infor¬ 
mant, had climbed to the lofty summit nf the Sierra, and from 
thence, ot a height of ten or twelve thousand foot, looted 
over an immense plain, extending to Yucatan and tie Gulf 
of Mexico, and beheld at a great distance, as had bcc n told 
him, a Large city, with turrets white and glittering in the 
sun, Tlic [ml ion traditions tell that a native race, wpi.-aking 
III Maya language. gourd e I m-i ■ ■ e I n ■ niirvb. ■■ i f jlu-ir Lind, 
and put to death every one of the race of stningcre who 
approaches its borders. " That the region referred to t If says 
Stephens, " does not acknowledge the government of Gua¬ 
temala has never Iwen explored, and that no white man 
ever protends to enter it, I am satisfied and specubitiiig 
on the possibility that there still live the Indian mhabiUiiite 
of an Indian city* as Cortes found them, who can solve the 
mystery that hangs over the traces of native civilisution, 
ami perchance even read the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
Copan and Palenqiio,—he exclaims : w One look at that 
city was worth ten years of an everyday life I ” l In the solier 
thoughts of it later period, the enthusiastic traveller held to 

] Shrj^ena' Tru n l* in (kMml Jt*rrkay vnl it cb*j», *L 
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the 'belief that the Padre had not ouly looked down on the 
white towers and temples of u vast city, hut that the citv 
might still luj the abode of a native race, the descendants of 
the civilised nations of ante-Coliiniljhiu ceuturiOB. As he 
draws his interesting narrative to a close, he once more Utrns 
" to that vast and unknown region, untraversed by a single 
road, wherein fancy pictures that mysterious city, seen from 
tin; topmost range of the Cordillera* of uneonquerod, un- 
visited, and unsought aboriginal inhabitants,’’ Its explora¬ 
tion presented to the travellers mind a tempting field lor 
future enterprise ; ns unquestionably it is, even should the 
result only prove, as is most probable,, another mysterious 
and magnificent pile of ruins. 

As u general characteristic, the ruined cities of Central 
America betray everywhere evidences of a barbaric pomp, 
wherein utility and convenience are sacrificed to architec¬ 
tural display. Though constructed, moreover, for the most 
part, of stones of moderate size, there is still that same 
laborious aim at vast and massive solidity which constitutes 
the essential characteristic of megidilhic architecture. I Iliac 
| »y rat nii la I mounds anti terraces arc reared as platforms for 
ponderous structures of only a single storey in height ; and 
presenting, in the interior, a narrow and imperfectly-lighted 
vault, roofed in by converging walls, which supplied the 
poor substitute for tile arch. It is the comparatively uuin- 
tcllectual civilisation of a nation in that stage of advance- 
nu nl where art and even science ha™ been sufficiently 
developed to contribute to the sensuous eravings for mug 
nificent display, hut are as yet of litt le avail for mentol and 
umrul progress. Such architectural feats are the work of 
absolutism, controlled by the predominating influences of a 
priesthood, under which pomp and oppressive magnificence 
take the place of the real power of the throne ; and the 
jicople arc subjected to a despotism the more dread, became 
ol its subtle direction ot national festivities, no Jess than of 
fasts and sacrifices. 
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But while wo witness everywhere among the ruins of 
Central America, the game evidences which arc seen in the 
architecture of Egypt# Hindustan, Assyria, ami Babylon# of 
a peopled atrciigth and ingeuuitiy expended at, the will of 
some supreme authority, and working out results in w hi els 
they could Lave little real interest or pleasure: it ia vain 
to attempt, to trace to such foreign sources the models of 
those creations of native power and still They are in nil 
respects essentially uni qua The pyramidal mound-s true- 
tores are no more Egyptian than the earthworks of the 
Scioto Valley; the hieroglyphic hear little mere resem* 
hlance to those of the Nile tlum the rude In than cartings 
on J lighten rock; and the conucea, hasridiefe, and archi- 
tee turn! details of every kind, supply at most only stray 
analogies to ancient forms s cheating like fye, like ehaiiee 
notes nf a strange opera in which the ear sector to 
catch the illusive promise of some familiar strain. While, 
moreover, the architecture and sculpture are essentially 
native, they disclose, timid their luarhtitic waste of magni¬ 
ficence, a wondrous power of invention, and frequent indi¬ 
cations of a teste eapaMe of far higher development At 
Uxnuil a terrace of cut atone* six hundred feet in length, 
forms the platform on which a second and third terrace ol 
narrower bases ore raised, to a height of thirty-five feet ; 
and on this is reared the Casa del Gohemador, decorated r 
throughout itet whole Stride of three hundred and twenty 
feet, with rich, strange, kind elaborate sculpture. Id thi^ 
magnificent ruin Air- Stephens remarks: Then'’ is no 
rudeness or barbarity in the design or proportions ; on the 
coiitmrj j the whole wears an nir of architectural symmetry 
and grandeur z and as the stranger ascends the steps and 
casta a bewildered eye along its open and desolate doors, it 
is hard to believe that he aces before him the work of a 
mce iu whose epitaph, as written by historians, they arc* 
called ignorant of art, and said to have juTislinl in the 
rudeness of savage life. If it stood in Hyde l urk, or the 
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< Jarden of the Tuilmca, it would form a now order, I do 
not shiv equalling, hut not unworthy to stand side by side 
with the remains of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman art." 
It is untrue to say of such a people, though they have left 
no name behind them : “They died, and made no sign I" 1 
May we not father exclaim, with litis kin, "How cold is all 
history, how lifeless all imagery, compared to that which 
the living nation Writes, and the uncorrupted marble hears 1 
How man}’ pages of doubtful record might we not often 
spare, fora few stones left one upon another !” a 

1 here is historical evidence that some of the ruined cities 
wore in occupation at the cm of The < 'onquest, but the proof 
is no less conclusive that others were already abandoned 
rums. Any inference therefore as to the recent date of 
the architecture already described is as fallacious as that 
which should assign the Colosseum to the builders of St 
Peter's, because die modem Roman continues to dwell under 
the shadow of Mb. The civilisation of Central America 
grew up on the soil where its memorials arc still found, 
with as few traces of Asiatic as of European or African 
influences affecting it at any stage in its progress. It was, 
moreover, the growth of many generations, and is seen by 
us at a stage far removed from that in which It hud its 
loginning. A national taste and style had been matured, 
eo that we find a certain uniformity pervading the widely 
scattered monuments of ite intellectual development. But 
it had prevailed until the cultured artist had learned to 
work with freedom amid its prescriptive forms; and its 
ornamentation exhibits an exuberance of inventive fancy, 
akin to that of Europe's thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.’ 

It ia not therefore amid the long maturing civilisation of 
t’eutml America and Yucatan that we can hope to recover 
the germs from whence it sprung ; n or , though we find the 
Aztee architecture of an inferior character, arc we, on that 
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account, to trace in it the evidence of a less matured stage* 
Its character seems rather to confirm the traditions of an 
intruding nice by whom the refined arts of the Toltces were 
arrested in their progressive expand on, or partially borrowed 
and debased lu their adaptation to the barbarous rites of the 
conquerors* But the architectural remain*, ns well its other 
traces of art and skill of another remarkable! people, embody 
records of an indigenous civilisation no lesa interesting than 
any which have been glanced at. 

Tlie ancient empires of Peru and Mexico arc indissolubly 
associated on Hits page of history, in the melancholy com¬ 
munity of hufibring and extinction. Vet, while alike 
exhibiting extensive dominions under Hie control of a 
matured system of social polity, and vitalised by many indi¬ 
cations of progress in the arts of civilisation: they present, 
iu nearly every characteristic detail, elements of contrast 
rather than of comparison. Between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth degree south, the Andes rise to a height varying 
from twenty-four to upwards of twenty-five thousand feet, 
from whence as they swtep nurthwxfd across the tropical 
line, they gradually subside into a line of hilk as they enter 
the Isthmus of Panama, Sheltered amid the lofty regions 
that rise step by step on their steep sides, a gentle and 
industrious population found within the tropica sill the effects 
of vary mg latitude in relative ohvathm; while the narrow 
strip of coast laud, rarely exceeding twenty leagues in 
widths gave them commmid of the burning regions of the 
palm aind the cocoa tree, fanned by the breezes of tlm 
Pacific; Such a country, under the gradual development 
of a progressive civilisation, would have seemed fitted only 
for detached and independent stakes, or a federation re¬ 
sembling iu some degree that of the ran tons of the Swit» 
Aip.^ fiat the meet remarkable and enduring monuments 
of the civilisation of the Incas are their great military 
roads, fortresses, post-stations, aqueducts, and other public 
works; by means of which a coherent unity wns maintained 
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throughout dominions broken up by mountain ravines, 
narrow ocean-bounded lowlands watered under a tropical 
aim only by a few scanty streams, and pathless sierra* 
elevated into the regions of eternal snow. The Spanish 
conquerore* with ;dl their lwaated superiority* allowed the 
highways of the Incas to fall into ruin; yet> even after tin 
lapse of three centuries, Humboldt recorded as his impres 
sion on surveying one of them in its decay : 11 Tins great 
road of the Ineaa is one of the most useful* ami at the same 
time one of the most gigantic work* ever executed by 


man. 


The Peruvian builder appears to have wrought from 
choice with immense masses of atone ; and though columns, 
bas-reliefs, and other external ornaments are rare, there are 
not wanting examples of elaborate sculpture m a style 
admitting of comparison with those of Central America, 
I) Or biguy gives an engraving of one doorway hewn out of 
a single muss of stone, and decora ted with sculp hires in low 
relief* arranged in a series strikingly suggestive of ideo¬ 
graphic symbolism. T t forms the entranee to a ruined temple 
at l iiaguanaco, in the Ayroara country, which surrounds 
Lake litJcacu, with its mysterious architectural remains, 
assigned by the Peruvians themselves to an older date than 
the traditional advent of the Incas,' Dr. TscLudi 1ms illus¬ 
trated and described some of the moat re markable specimens 
oi cyclopdan rem ains . In the House of the Virgins of the 
Kun, at Cuzco, the huge masses of masonry are of so strik- 
ing a character *is to lurve become objects of common 
wonder. One of the^e, prominent among the polygonal 
blocks ingeniously dovetailed into each other, alike from it* 
eize and complicated figure* is popularly styled the stone of 
the twelve comem Spanish author* describe a fillet or 
cornice of gold* ti span and a half iu width,, which ran 
round (he exterior and was imbedded in the mason tv ; 

1 Fum i far CorAiReirg, *94. 
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while, both externally ami internally, it blazed with gem* 
ami gold, and woe hung with costly hangings of briHiam 
hues* Now ite remains furnish the foundation for a convent 
of the Dominican friars : and <mly attract notice by the solid 
masonry, constructed on a scale well calculated to suggest 
anew the art of the fabled Cyclops, to account far their 
massive and enduring .strength, 

Mr. J, H. Bkke, to whose Peruvian researches I have 
already been indebted for interesting id us Italians of ancient 
aria and customs, baa favoured me with hi* notes cm this 
department, hi which his training and skill as a civil 
engineer render him peculiarly tjnidified to judge, " Un 
the desert of Atacama, near the hsise of the Andes, in Jut. 
23* -iu's., the walls of nearly Jilt the buildings of an ancient 
town remain, remarkable for the peculiarity of the situation, 
admirably adapting it for defence* It lies on the face of a 
hill < bi the one side k a natural ravine, and m the other 
an artificial one, intersecting each other at the summit ol 
the hill, thus rendering it impregnable un all sides but one* 
Tliis ride presents an inclined plane in the form of an acute 
triangle, across which, extending from side to side, from the 
base to the summit, are rows of buddings each succeeding 
row being shorter than the one below it, till at the top 
sufficient space k left only for n single building which 
overlooks all the others. These buildings are all small, 
and nearly of uniform size, each consisting of a single 
apart mirat. The walls are constructed of irregular blocks 
of granite cemented together, and the front walls ore fill 
pierced with loop-holes, both near the floor and about five 
feet above. The floors are of eement* and arc on a level 
with the top of the wall of the building in front- Each 
building is provided with a large earthen jar, sunk below 
1 In; Hour, capable of holding from thirty to forty gallons- 
These were probably used fur storing water. A short dis¬ 
tance from this old town is a small fertile valby, watered 
by streams from the Andes, while the rest of the country 
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fur many leagues rouud in entirely destitute of vegetation.' 1 
Kuclt, it is obvious, can only illustrate the ruder arts and 
domestic habits cl a settlement in an exposed situation 
Tenii'ti' from lire centres of highest Peruvian civilisation. 

»ut thv utii^t gh during niemoriLila rtf Inca fiovereignly am 
tk«e associated with the construction and maintenance 
of the public roads, post-house*, and telegraphic corps, by 
means of which a coherent unity was preserved throughout 
the vast empire. Of the grout artificial roads, Jlr. Blake 
notes that which leads from Quito p> Ctnwjo, and thence 
southward over the valley of the Waguadero, us the most, 
extensive. It is built with enormous masses of porphyry, 
und is stilt perfect in many ports. Where rapid streams 
wero h,|lL ' ourj len'd I suspension bridges were constructed by 
means of ropes formed of fibres of the maguey. Some of 
them exceeded two hundred feet in length, and' so well did 
this kin, I of bridge answer the purpose for which it was 
designed, that it was adopted by the Spaniards, and to this 
chty adonis the only means of crossing many rivers Loth in 
1 cru and l lull, Ik* renin ms of one of those great roads are 
f , , fiCt11 10 t!lc mo3t biU Tuu and uninhabitable part 

° of «■ also the tamhos, or booses for 

ie,t T erected at intervals throughout the whole hamth for 
the accommodation of the Wand his suite. Numerous 
ernnh and subterranean aqueducts a cre formed to conduct 

Vk7 , kGS ;m ! S rivers for ir l^dingthe soil, some of 

wh eh are still k me by the Spaniards. One hi the district 

I ir! i ™i >1 ' °> ^ ma ® njtu ^ e * ^ Jnor '' than fmn* 

hundred miles in length. But those great works, like the 

load., worn not confined to the more fertile parte of the 

country. In the southern port of Peru, and m the midst 

in amir' WCTB °»“^kd homsoutdly 

m sandstone rock, through which the water still runs, and 

^conducted into reservoirs from whom■« it » taken to the 

™ , , P| " 1 : * r '*' Mbl S ™ this arid and desert 

land one spot which in the luxurious*** of its vegetation 
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is rarely found surpassed in places the most favourably 
situated for cultivation. 

A diversity of construct km is apparent in tbe Aqueducts 
and other erections, indicating a 11 intelligent -Hkill in adapt¬ 
ing the resources of tbe locality tn tins exigencies of the 
works. Some of tbe aqueducts, auch an that in tbe valley 
of Nasea* are built of large blocks of masonry; while others, 
like the one which conveyed the waters of the spring of 
Amiloe to the city of Tenocbtklim* are formed of earthen 
pipes. But mch works also illustrate the skill of very 
different eras ; and while they survive to shame the scep¬ 
ticism of modern critic* a- to the nimvelJous native civilisa¬ 
tion of Pem T some of them recall centuries to which the 
Peruvians themselves looked buck* in the days of rke Incas, 
as an ancient and half-forgo thru past. On the shores of 
Luke Titicaca, extensive ruins still remain! elnmiioterised by 
a massive simplicity which seems to point to them m 
examples H.if primitive native architecture; and as such of a 
higher value than any remains of Mexico or Central America* 
They are believed to have been in tin.' same condition at the 
date of the Conquest, and to Li ve famished the models of 
that anbilecture with which the Incus covered their wide 
domains. They reveal the only truly primitive architecture 
of the New World ; and, then-forc, suggest a possible centre 
from whence that intellectual impulse went forth, pervading 
with its influences the nation* dm discovered in the six- 
tee u 1 h cent u it * *n t he m ain hi n d 0 f A1 n0rica : alt 1 1 ougl 1 at 
that date the distinct centres of Mexican and Peruvian arts 
were in operation independent of each other, and the two 
hod moved in opposite directions, unconscious of rivalry in 
the development of a native civilisation. 
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AGT TlLms or IM.MEirit MM-Bowm*, JUtl) umniro TW)U-^CR| H,H,K WOVM 
' E,b,,[L!l— -‘KciDrr ran utiase niiin'-nMii n mtt« < .r m atir i-eg* *n- 
Air ,.F Tm NacsD.vnuwm OluUUnfTAMdji .lifts „K xi,p ntr 

Tfth’s " MTH MUflll riUhicraiHTHa- cm Shuns A weJlinomT—ADL'l-ll L- 

MT ™ rT ' nOLX - *™** a srrmriTceii— .hit t'.iMBa* to two mumu 

IJ1E aaikuil'AW niCTTK—TJIK VI»JJ£IJXH‘« AJir 'MOll iJI TKBIU-Cim-ftft. 
am,D r,Jl W MM-H IWMT nr OdGUL VAfl, 

-WHUOt, UBUDinu -imBorajix bomb**, rmniOfttim rSBOTU* 

UfcHTAT. CttJJLUTTriUBTIffl-IIir hW[ . 1 _ TT ,*X|T -IlfTTEST rIK ixhl *, . ,nrnc 

rmtELS-AXAUWTiy, W AftlAnc AlLT-UtliFI ilETiSTJC *rtLE- nt-m# 

rcumurr™ - iwtiiauvt*«, - A>0 utrH , m < 1[; „ bmu u. 

“**" MTra " w ■“*" «D .HTHW IT. 

The imposingnational character of architectural re mu? i ib 
diiinut for therii a prominent place among the materials of 
.irr history ; hot tint- real progress of a people U 

rix < hiIclI with more graphic minuteness, where the traces of 
r ; rVf llJ *" fmlia combination with the appliances 
t datly llf0 ‘ An **flf atieh historic materials the products 
1 CG ?“ 1 . C .‘ irt on amounts a foremost place, 

he plasticity at the jitter’s day rendcm it tea,lily suacep- 

~ Phi ! ae ° f »«**. » minute 

. * *■ ? e ^ diversity find expression in the forma 
v~ * *T“ *» u* ta*; and nowhero k„ itaiiont 
am .ton gneu more dutHlctivo clismctbrintics to fietik- 

. ! '" t!u ; lNc *' 5« M - Triad V this tat of .esthetic 

1 f_ e npmenr,, t e unity of the American us a distinct race 

“riT^f “ ll " , ‘ < 3 | ovitcall_v as „ben Early so i.jeele.l to chat 
of remin d fetantan, wh W. such ^ henugen™* 

ehiiraotetistres leave l.con ehiefly dcinetd. Tho northern 
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region* lying mound und Immediately to the simtli uf the 
great lakes, lias its peculiar fictile wire; the Southern 
States* bounded by the Gulf of Florida, have their eharue- 
teriadc pottery ami terracottas; the ancient mounds of the 
Mississippi Valley disclose other and diverse types of ceramic 
art ; while Mexico, Central America, Brazil, I’lilli, and Pern 
uljound in wondrous!y varied memorials of skill und exu¬ 
berant fancy wrought from the potters clay. 

The moat common form of pottery made by the Northern 
Indians is that of the gourd* with ears, or holes perforated 
at the rim, for suspending the vessel over the fire. Con¬ 
siderable ingenuity tdm appears t>> have been cxpendi-il in 
modelling clay- pipes, decorated with incised patterm, or 
wrought into fanciful shapes and forme of Unimak. Frag¬ 
ments of pottery are turned up by the plough on the sites 
of uld Indian villages throughout most of the Northern 
States* and in Canada* the incised patterns uf which often 
present a curious eorrespondenae to the si mple linear deviei s 
on the ancient sepulchral pottery of Europe. The imple* 
merits of pointed hone with which those were executed on 
the soft day, are of common occurrence; and tlie better 
finished tools of the Mound-Builders have also been recovered. 
They im* made of bones of the deer and elk : mmv fiat and 
chisel shaped, others w ith round* curved* and tapering 
punts ; but all, notw ithstanding their great decay, showing 
traces of careful workmanship. Besides those an* also found 
copper chisels and graver* employed iii the uiodrlliug ami 
ornamentation of the more delicate and artistic fictile ware. 

The manufacture of pottery appears to have been pursued 
among the northern tribes of America, w ith little variation* 
during in any generations ; nor is it even now r wholly HQper 
seded among their survivoni by the more serviceable articled 
which the fur-traders supply . 1 Hut thin by no meins 

* VjhIm Cfltlin's jlfeupao*] nM Cutfvm* of tkf y nr ih r -f*^r<o™ Iniikw**. Hotter 3fl - 
mail I>r. f\ V. Hrtyili-u'i CbtaH^tfuM l-i-> tin- Eliw*<-jnij\hy «»rf f’kihdwfif oj thf 
I m/iitrt Tribetr *'f thr If ^uri frt ttry, jk 
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destroy h either the iutcregt or the mystery attached to 
older relics, Alans capacity for progress under certain 
favourable circnnistamies id not lega remarkable than hh 
^progressive vitality at many diverge stages of advance- 
meat: m &&wn h the forest Indian, the Aml> p the Chinese; 
imd in illustration of this we Hud Air. Squior remarking of 
tln^ pottfHy of souttmm areas of the American Continent: 

The aii<lent pof.tety of Nicaragua is always well horned, 
and oIVcn elaborately painted in briUmnt and dumbly I’ohiUTp 
Tlk ‘ forms tiro generally veiy regular, but there is no 
evi-Icuce of the use of the potter's wheel; on the contrary 
tln-re is reason to believe that the ancient processes have 
undergone little or no modification since the Conquest.* 11 
But while we thua find the native arts uninfluenced by 
contuct with tiji^matured civilisation of EurojH 1 for upwards 
of three centuries; find, discover ancient processed of the 
Mandun and Arikaree potters still practised by their 
descendants near the head waters of the Missouri; the 
evidence is no ] m distinct which proves that rite art was 
imitci to certain tribes. The transition in this respect 
i» not a gradual one, like that which may Ire supposed to 
connect the whole fictile manufactures of the eastern tribes 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Florida. To the west 
t n hin kj. McmHtuIas the potters art is BtJpetBedi^l by 

manufactures and accompanying customs of a totally difibr- 
ent, kind, f 


fljd t hinooks, f >r example,inhabitingthe tract of country 
at the mouth of the Columbia river, carve bowls and spoons 
«f mrn, highly creditable to their ingenuity and doenmtive 

, ; lUt Lhtiir riKjklI1 o vcssdfl are boskets made of roots 

and gnus woven so closely an to serve all the purposes of u 

n e ^f TT’ Pkte n ‘> Cawwolitcka, 

. V\ 10 , ^ y*‘ bejuls, plaiting a waterproof basket; 
h,Idler child lies beside her on its cradledxwril, undergoing 
the process of cranial deformation. Similar vessels are in use 

, 1 ^'"Er p Xieor, n ?wrtr , 0 t jj r 33J< 33S 
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among tliu f i mH: i ci^ of the Pacific coast ns far south its lower 
California, wrought in Ithieb anil white graces, in orna¬ 
mental patterns, or with repri^seutationsof men and animal% 
iu block, ou a white ground. Still farther south they are 
made by the Puli-- 1 "tali Indians, near the thirty-tiftli jmndkl, 
in New Mesial, of -dip- of cuknimd iv-d ; and are denia-ibcd 
ss exhibiting considerable taste as well as skill . 1 

In this curious application of a rude ingenuity, wo find 
the perpetuation nf mi* anciently pritri-fopd iu the *eut« of 
oivilbuttkm of the southern continent* Among n variety of 
object* obtained by the United States Astronomical Expe 
ditiun to the Southern Hemisphere, was a closely woven 
basket- found in a Peruvian tomb, along with pottery and 
numerous other rdkn ; hut ■! -efibed ih “ iLsed for holding 
liquids, mid which it would still retain* 1,9 Many similar 
indication* 511 f Time to show lb at the influence of social pro 
gn j »s in Mexico and Central America, if not zdso in Ponp 
extended partially among the tribes to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains even into high northern latitudes; wink 
it was Inoperative throughout the vusL areas drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, during any period of their 
occupation by the Red Indian tribes. 

The substitution of wicker or straw-work for pottery, 
cannot, however, Ixs assumed as any i vidence of prpgtES* ; 
though it is better suited to the wandering life nf forest 
tribes than the fragile ware which ministers so largely to 
the convenience of settled communities, The mode of using 
such coi>bi 1 ig-vessels is us simple as it is ingenious. The 
salmon, which constitutes the principal fi>od rd h the Chinooks 
along the Columbia Jiiver, is placed in u straw basket filled 
with water, Into this red-hot stones are dropped until the 
water boils, and the fish is dres^d m expeditiously m if 

* tfjunf iftp-rryt Ru*(r fur n ItnUittsf fmm C .- 1 M thr 

Piwrfic Gcmi iu 1B3S-64, v«L B, ‘'The ludifiw TriWa/* ^ Si, plat* il, 

m, is, re 

1 ftfjfctf Siam *4 , vuL Ll Api^nd L p 117- 
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ln>ileJ in an ordinary kettle over the fire. Hot though such 
1 baskets and cooking vessel* possess obvious advantages to 
migratory tribes, they are confined to those on the Pacific 
coasts; nud the causes of n dilforeuce so obvious must be 
sought for in other sources, pointing to essential distinctions 
in arts as well os in customs, between tire Hut-head tribes of 
California anti Oregon, and the nomad potters to the east 
of the Rocky -Mountains, 

Alike in the Old World and the New, the Beats of highest 
■ is filiation, and ol most progressive enterprise, are now 
found within the temperate zones. Rut it- tvtis not so with 


either of them in ancient times. The civilisation of Northern 
Europe h of very recent growth ; and we look in vain 
along the region of the great lakes of the American con* 
tincut, or in its wide North- west, for proofs of any more 
advanced arts than those of the miners who first explored 
the copper regions of Lake Superior. It requires some 
considerable progress m civilisation to enable the natives of 
northern climates so to cop* with their inclement seasons, 
as to command a residue of time for other than works of 
vtlal necessity; while in the south nature spontaneously 
gratifies so many wants, that the leisure required for the 
development of ornamental art and ingenious refinement* 
Ol taste LS at. the command of tin- first gifted race that, 
cuter* into posaessiou of its abundant supplies. 

We l!ltd, accordingly, as wo turn towards the south, that 
the pottery wrought by the tribes on the Gulf of Florida 
exhibits greater skill than can be traced in the best pro* 

1 , ' hi l>& . hV * * dka "" tbe m** watem of the Mississippi, 

or along the shores uf the Canadian Jakes. Much cure 
appears to have been exercised in preparing the day to 
resist the action of tire, by mingling it with finely pounded 
quartz and ahdk. The shapes of vessels are also more 
faiuiful, and both m workmanship and style of ornament 
they manifest a decided superiority. Many of these* vessels 
were made of (urge size, and in constructing them a mould 
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of basket-work up pears to lmve been sometime used, which 
perished in the kiln, leaving the burnt eta) impressed with 
ornamental patterns wrought in the osier frame, llie 
smaller vessels were moulded om gouiils and other MtunJ 
objects, and frequently decorated with graceful pattern?! 
wrought iu relief, or painted, Nevertheless, between such 
product* °f aonthwn and northern kilns, there is not any 
more essential dift arence than that which 11 slight pi ogress 
in civiltaaiioii, added t 1 j the greater lejattK 1 con sequent on u 
more geniid fdinaa te and productive soil, would educe ; and 
their chief value consists in the proofs they afford of a 
capacity for art inherent in the Red Indian. Fig, fir illus¬ 
trates some of the varied types, elected from an unusually 
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fine collection of pottery, recovered by Mr. \\ M. Anderson 
from mounds near Lake Wafibmgton, JliBsiaaippL I he 
forma exhibit: cotn&iilirji^ii.ldf diverity* adapted to the varied 
uses of bottles* j&re s howls, and poia ; and the linear emu 
mentution, though rude, is tasteful Nevertheless they are 
only an improvement on the ruder art of the Northern 
tribes; and suggest no analogy to the finer ware of the 
Ohio mounds, or the ingenious device* of Peruvian pottery. 

().f the ceramic art of the Mound-Builders we po-soas j ia 
yet very limited knowledge. L id ike the durable eciilptun■* 
in porphyry and limestone rescued from the ashes on their 
jdtnr In urth-s the fragile pottery, though even so*cep- 
tiblo of the action of lire, is recovered with difficulty, even 
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IVoiii the mounds in which it may Lave Jain entire through 
minumliered ages* until the in vailing axe or spade which 
brough l it to light involved its destruction- But a sufficient 
number of examples have been obtained to prove their 
superiority in workmanship, and essential diversity in char- 
aeie.'r and style of ornament from any known products of 
Indian m rumbic fine, Two of the remarkable fiacrifieial 

mounds of "Mound City fi contained considerable remains 
of pottery, though Unfortunately only a few perfect vessels 
conJd be reconstnieted out of thn frngmwta. Pieces enough 
to have composed about a dozen vessels were found in one 
mound, from which two vases were restored ■ and alongside 
of them ky two chisels or graving tools of Copper* ft manlier 
of tul of the flame metal, an oiTow-head of obsidian, and 
numerous ^pcar-hcads skilfully chipped out of quartz and 
manganese garnet* But the whole deposit was closely 
intermixed with charcoal and ashes, and hud been subjected 
to a strong heat, which had broken up or changed every 
object Hublc to be affected by fire. The ornamental 
devices on the specimens of mound pottery thus recovered 
include scroll and linear patterns, birds and Hovers, all of 
w hich are wrought by the band with modelling took on the 
aoft clay, the design being thrown into relief by sinking 
the surrounding surface and working it into a different 
texture. The figures are executed in a free, bold style j 
and where Lhe same device is repeated, sufficient variations 
arc traceable to show that the art ist modelled each design 
separab ly, guided by the eye and the experienced hand, 
f hhci i rises of a coarser texture nmy have been culinary 
v,:3 “ is mmle "-it.li a special view to thdr capability of with¬ 
standing fire, Thu important feature, however, is 'that 1xH.fi 
differ essentially, alike in Asi-a and workmanship, from 
any known class of Indian pottery. 

The largest specimen rff the mound pottery hitherto 
recovered was found in fragments on one of the afters along 
with a few shell and pearl lx*ads, convex copper disks, and 
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u large deposit of fine ashes umnbtad with charcoal But 
Ihcaidua these, a more precious enerifiot) hud lieeh made : 
il 11Less, contrary to all analogies in mounds ot this ohisSi it 
ia supposed to be sepulchral iustcml of sacrificial. A Li\er 
of silvery mica sheets, overlapping each other, covered the 
entire basin of the altar ; and immediately over this lay a 
heap of burnt 1mman hours, apparently sufficient to have 
formed a single skeleton: repeating the suggestion which 
other evidence supplies, that the artistic, skill of the llouud- 
lini filers may not. have been incompatible with hideous rites 
akin to those of Mexican worship. 

It hits been generally assumed that the ancient and 
widely diffused lathe or wheel of the potter renamed totally 
unknown to the unfit civifefid nations of iLm Hon World , 
and Mr. Squicr has expressed his opinion very decidedly 
against the knowledge of it by the ingenious Munud-Builders, 
It may 1* doubted, however, ir wc are yet in possession of 
a sufficient numb rof spi'cimens of their fictile ware to deter¬ 
mine this question, ’l'he example referred to ia hlgldy 
I a dialled, and finished both within and without with a uni¬ 
formity of thiekucas, not exceeding oue-.dxth of an inch, and 
with a smoothness of surface opialling tie' most perfect 
productions of the modern kiln. Wo must, not, indeed, 

... with the klea of the ancient potter’s use of some 

process for giving a revolving motion to the masa of day, 
while modelling it with his simple tools, his master}' of ;dl 
the latest refinements of the wheel and the lathe. But the 
diameter is ties of the few specimens of mound-pottery 
already recovered, if confirmed by further discoveries, w ould 
go far to prove that he had devised for himself «ome 
mechanical appliance involving the moat essential elements 
of the potter's wheel. 

Among the Peruvians, who carried the potters art to 
a high degree of excdleme, the elaborate and whiman-al 
devices m° which they so freely indulged required the skill 
of tiie modeller and the moulder chiefly, A few curious 
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terra-cotta* recovered from the mound*, have suggested 
comparison* with rvlics of the same class found so abundantly 
on ancient Mexican sites; but the remarkable specimen 
of pottery figured here (Fig* 88), betrays unmistakable 
affinities to I Vniviun examples ; and yet shorn such u degree 
of rudeness as accords with the idea of its lining the pro¬ 
duct of a native potter of the extinct northern race. At 
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Thg Bone Bank, near New Haven, Illinois, there is n line 
of mounds along the tanks of the Wftbafih river, which 
it washes and cuts into at every Hood; and this ’curious 
pi.ve of pottery was disclosed in this way, dong with other 
ancient remains. It is now the property of Mr. Charles 
* 'umeal, of Cincinnati. 

Thus far, then, we perceive that throughout the vast 
region of I he New World, lying tatween the Atlantic sea 
Lmrd and the Rocky Muuntains, and bounded north and 
southward by the groat lakes and the Gulf 0 f Florida, 
certain common characteristics pertain to the Guile ware 
uf tlu: abori S {l,sI during the period subsequent to 
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Ekm>]K*nu discovery. Among the southern tribes, indeed, 
tiie potter's art wufc brought to greater perfection, and an 
ingonintiK funny was employed in diversifying its forms and 
multiplying its decorations; no that tmiotiB specimens of 
their workmanship are found, Iwaring little resemblance to 
the common fictile wore of the northern mid western Indians. 
Adair attya of the Choctaws ami Natchez, that “they made 
a prodigious number of vessels of potter}', of until variety 
of forms as would be tedious to describe, and jntjHtssilili't ■ * 
mime j" iind lie Soto refers to the fine earthenware of the 
latter tribe as little inferior to that of Portugal. Never¬ 
theless, the prevailing forms of the Choctaw and Natchez 
pottery present uumiriakaljlL' affinities to that of the North, 
and the same may k; affirmed even of the fine-painted 
vessels of the Zuniana of New Mexico. 

But it is not ao with the fictile ware recovered from 
the mounds of the Scioto Tolley* In the very centra of 
the region, which thus oppeam to have liceti occupied 
throughout all known centuries by homogeneiniB tribes, 
comwpimding in many customs and simple arts, we find 

the traces of a ..pie of unknown antiquity, essentially 

differing from all the modem occupants of the Mississippi 
Valley. Though very partially advanced in civilisation, 
(hey have left evidences ol skill and acquired knowledge 
greatly beyond any possessed by the forest tribes; and 
we must turn to tku seats of native American civilisa¬ 
tion fur n parallel tu those strange, extinct communities, 
that, reared their lofty memorial mounds un the river ter¬ 
racea of the Ohio, and wrought their mysterious geometric 
problems in the gigantic earthworks of High Bank and 
Newark* 

The materials for illustrating the intellectual character* 
btics of the civilised nations of America, have as yd been 
gathered only in the most partial and insufficient manner. 
The celebrated Mexican collection of Mr. William Bullock 
would have gone fhr toward* the completion uf one impor 
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taut section, of tin? requisite historical illustrations; but 
after being exhibited both in America ami Europe, it waa 
allowed to be dispersed and lost. The valuable materials 
recovered by the joint labours of Stephens ami Cuthexwood 
from the sites of a more matured eivilisatioti in Central 
America, perished by a worse fate even than the auctioneer's 
hammer ; ami those accumulated with no Jess industry and 
zeal by Messrs. Sqnier and Daria have been transferred to 
an English museum. No American collection lias yet been 
formed adequate to the requircmonta of native tirchreology 
and ethnology. But. interesting materials are in process of 
» ecu mutation by the Smithsonian Institution ; and the Pea¬ 
body Museum has already bid the fuuudution of a valuable 
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native collection. But though adequate materials arc still 
wanting For the mastery of a subject alike comprehensive 
and importenr, there is sufficient evidence to furnish some 
exceedingly valuable data. In the British Museum, u col¬ 
lection of Mexican and Peruvian pottery, statuettes, and 
rtdtefii in term-cotta, supplies interesting examples of the 
indigenous ante t.'olumbian art of America ; one of the hulls 
of the I.onvrc contains a valuable cabinet of American rmti- 
(piities; the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot¬ 
land includes specimens of the miniature terra cottas of 
Mexico, so interesting From the illuntmtiims they afford of 
the continue anil features of the people by whom these 
ingenious works of art were modelled ; and the collections 
of Copenhagen, Vienna, Brussels* and other European enjii- 
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tuK ar^ rich id similar examples uf American art The 
Egypt! eiu- looking head figured here, from one of the terra¬ 
cottas in the Edinburgh Museum, is selected as an illustra¬ 
tion of one uf the most common head-drosses, ils well ns of 
features perpetuated by them, so little rambling tlio*e of 
the modem Mexican or American Indian. Ode important 
collection, chiefly of Mexican antiquities, funned by the zeal 
ami liberality of two individuals, is now preserved in the 
rooms of tike American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
ft contains nearly two thousand objects, including numerous 
term-cottafl, specimens uf pottery, and works wrought in 
stone and metal. These ware collected liy the Hen. J. R 
Poinsett during a diplomatic re&idencc of five years in 
Mexico, and by Mr, W. H. Keating ; and were variously 
obtained within the area of the ancient city of Mexico, 
on the plains near the pyramids of St. Juati Tcotihuacan* 
Cliolulu, and Tuzcuco, the island of Swaifkios, and from the 
western side of the Sierra Madreof the LordiJJeriifl.* It is 
impossible, indeed, to examine this interesting collect,ion 
with any minuteness, without being convinced that if 
includes the artktic productions of diverse races, and pro¬ 
bably of widely different period*, A few spec miens, indeed, 
are unquestionably of Peruvian origin, Others correspond 
to the peculiar art of Central America, as distinguished 
from that of Mexico, But it J- probable that tills distinc¬ 
tion is one of periods rather than of locality : tlic arM of 
Central America having also been common to the Mexican 
plateau in that peri oil to which oo many of Its traditions 
ieem to [joint, when a higher native cmHjymoit flourished 
t here, prior to the intrusion of the Aztecs, A Mexican skull 
uf large and massive proportions, with a full, broad, but 
retreating forehead, and a predominance in the Iongituditail 
diameter, conflicting with the aligned proportion* of fist' 
typical American cranium, is engraved in Dr. Morton a 
Cronin Avn'Ticana^ plate xvl He remarks ot it: "I his 
is a relic of the genuine Toltmm stock, having been 

1 JVojiirrrf j'oh* of fA* A ncnftn Tirlkmythnri} &h€**fjf r H ^ Tfl t Ut JL 510. 
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exhumed from im ancient cemetery at Cairo de QiHsailna, 
near the city if Marino, 1 >J the Hun. J. H I’uinsett, and iy 
him presented to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philn- 
(ielpliia. It was accompanied by Humorous antique vessels, 
weapons, etc., indicating a person of distinction." This no 
doubt affords a clew to one of the localities from whence tlic 
Mexican antiquities were recovered ; and probably points 
to some of those which, from their corrcapondence to the 
liigher art of America, suggested the Idea of a Toltecaii 
urigiiL To t\m same period of earlier and purer urtj atitmltl 
probably Lh> ascribed n fragment of bright red poticrj O^g. 
iMi) r wrought with nm of EIk= most familiar varieties of the 
tdasfic fret to ; and which, if found on any European site 
among frugmenta of Samian ware,, would l>o uiiluttihitiiigt} 
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assigned to n Roman origin, fcjuoh, however, is no solitary 
example of the repetition of classic and other ancient pat¬ 
terns, in the ornamentation employed by the native artists 
of Hiite-Culumliliin America. Alike in the works of the 
Peruvian modeller and sculptor wg find evidences of their 
adoption of ornaments familiar to the artiste of Etruria, 
Greece, end Rome, To the ethnologist, this independent 
evolution of the like forms and devices among nations 
separated equally by time nnd space, is replete with an 
interest of u fur higher kind than tmy that could result from 
tracing them to some assumed mterenurse between such 
diverse nations, They are evidences of on intellectual 
unity, far more important in its comprehensive healings 
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tluui anything that could result from assumed Phicurchin^ 
Hellenic, <ir Scandinavian migrations to the New World. 
But while such is the conclusion forced on the mind when 
inquired to account for these recurring coincidences, it Is 
otherwise when we hud the ornamentation of Peruvian 
pottery reproduced us a prominent feature in the architec¬ 
tural decorations of Contra] America and Yucatan. The 
same argument might indeed satisfy the mind in reference 
to the frette ornament, wrought in its simplest ancient form, 
Imt ou a gigantic scale, ns the principal decoration of the 
beautifully proportioned gateway of Labnk, or on the Casa 
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del Gobernador at Cxmal; but there is n variety of fretta 
common to the ceramic art of Peru and the sculptured 
decorations of Yucatan, the correspondence of which is tit 
least worthy of note. It is shown on one of the specimens 
of black Peruvian pottery brought from Berne (Fig. Ul}, 
with n monkey ns the peculiar feature of the vessel, where a 
step-like form occurs in the first line of the frutte. The 
same ornament plays a prominent part in the ruins of Mi tin, 1 
and again appears in Mr. Chttherwood’s drawings of the fine 

1 Rmntj Utyer'i i/o'imi Xwitwiopyi (tlulr AL 
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doorway lit Cbunhuhu, where it is introduced on a scale 
that specially attracted the notice nf Hr. Stephanas iicnu 
the I told and striking aspect of ite details. 

The plastic art is valuable, alike on account of the faci¬ 
lity with which it reproduces the costly dec oral ious of the 
sculptor ; and from its perpetuation of many minute ii id ires 
of style and modes of thought which lie entirely beyond the 
compass of architect 111 * 0 , in its ambitious adaptations to the 
sanctities of loligioii or the majesty of the stale. To those 
who have watched a skilful modeller tracing his ideas 
almost as rapidly in the pLottie clay as when sketching with 
the pencil, it is scarcely necc-ssaiy to recall ivitb what seem¬ 
ing ease thought is directly translated into expressive form. 
All the dillirultiL-s of peripectiv-*, colour, and light and 
abode, which perplex the inexperienced draughtsman, are 
uncuiiecioiudy solved in the first process; and to this, no 
doubt, is due the precedence which the sculptor's art takes 
of all others. Among the Mexicans, modelling iu clay 
appears to have been extensively practised: and numerous 
terra-cotta idols, statuettes, models of animals ami other 
objects, recovered from the ancient canals of Mexico, may 
he ascribed, with little hesitation, to the period of the Con¬ 
quest. Considerable freedom is manifest in the modelling, 
hut its works of art they claim no high rank; and iu the 
contrast they present to the best fictile art and sculpture of 
Central America or Peru, they may ho accepted as the 
truest exponents of the inferior civilisation o&dgncd both l.*y 
tradition and history to the Aztec conquerors of older 
nations of the Mexican plateau, 

But the modeller s urt acquires its highest value when it 
furnishes representations of the human luce and figure. In 
lhe vicinity of some of the ancient tcocalHa, and oil other 
sacred sites, small terra-cottas, chiefly representing heads of 
men ami animals, abound. Collections of such brought from 
Mexico, and preserved in various public museums, an in 
that of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, 
where they number about one thousand, illustrate artificial 
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malformations of the human head, national featured, and 
a gam t variety of head-dresses and ornaments for the hair* 
Dr. K H. Davis, of New York, hu* in Iils collection a small 
Mexicaii terca-cotlu, exhibiting the head under the process 
of compression, nearly in the same manner as is still prac¬ 
tised by tribes of the North west., But besides Hueh small 
tamMroitas, which would require a volume devoted spe¬ 
cially to them fully to illustrate their interesting details, 
the collections of the Amoricim Philosophical Society include 
a aeries of large Hay masks of the human face, twenty-eight 
in all, and varying in dimension* from about half life-size 
lu somewhat larger than life. These are executed with 
ranch freedom and vety eousidcruhJe artistic skill, and rife 
in a totally di tie rent style from rh-“ inferior Mexican term- 
cottas already referred to. They exhibit great variety of 
expression ; and not only manifest a mastery of the details 
of individual portraiture, but include caricatures modelled 
with equal life and spirit. Few objects of art could present 
feat urea of higher interest to the eth¬ 
nologist Mr. Francis Pulezky* in 
Ins Iconoymphie Researches, when 
commenting on the art of American 
nations, remarks of 1 lift selected Mexi¬ 
can illustrations: All of them axe 
characterised by the peculiar features 
of the Central American group of the 
Bed man in the formation of the 
skull, os well ns by their high check 
banes*" 1 But no such eon elusion is 
suggested by the group of masks now 
referred to. The cheek bones arc 
moderately developed, the nose is 
prominent and generally sharp, and a small mouth i* accom¬ 
panied In most eases by a narrow projecting chin* The 
example figured above (Fig. U2) illustrates the chamcler of 
i Imiitftw .w Jf&tttijf ih* |k Hi 
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those large day masks, or modellings of the hnmim features, 
in which the ethnulogist will look in vain for the Indian 
physiognomy. Nnr nro tin.- caricatures less interesting or 
useful hi this respect. When ihe English Wellington 
figured in the cumin page® of the Paris C'intrimH, or the 
Emperor Napoleon in. received tin* like linuour* from the 
enrieatui'istH rtf the Loudon Punch, tin- hiini'Uir nf the satiric 
pencil found vent, in exaggerations of the familiar natural 
features; and such is the tendency of all caricatures. But, 
as is obvious from specimens figured here (Figs, ft3, Jn. 
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tin: ancient satirical modeller sported with features in no 
degree rorresponding to the familiar tyj* of the North 
American Indian. The varied forms of .Mexican pottery 
more frequently exhibit an ingenious fertility of invention, 
and an exuberant fancy, than much Bathetic refinement. 
Indeed l cannot imagine the large human masks in the cnl- 
leetmn of the American Philosophical Society to be the 
work of the same people ns the small terra-cottas Inside 
them, which correspond in stylo to the Mexican drawings, 
rendered familiar by Lord Kingsbomugh’s wotk , 

But in t iii-i, as in some other deportments of the subject, 
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it would require it special monograj di to illustrate all tin:* 
varied detruJs. 

It is manifest from what haft already been adduced, thsit 
the native artists of Mexico, Peru, nud ('eiitrnl America, 
worked the | dust is. 1 driy with a f-kill which finds no analogy 
in the most elaljonitu productions of the modem Indian 
potter. So inexhaustible,indeed,was the inventive fancy of 
the Peruvian pot ten, that their art is richer in del nil than all 
else pertaining to that remarkable people. But in Yucatan, 
and throughout L'entraJ America, spetimwiB of fictile art 
arc rare; and their civilisation asserts itself more impres¬ 
sively by means uf colossal statues,, and temples adorned 
wfth sculptured fueude.s and graven hieroglyphs altogether 
unique. But enough lias been noted tr- prove how entirely 
the arts of the lbd Indian are left behind when we proceed 
to explore the FepLih'hral and other depnpii lories of Yucatan, 

* liiajia;-:, or t 'imtml A.. Not only is the pottery nf 

finer material, hut alike inform and ornamentation it essen¬ 
tially differs from any tiling hitherto discovered to the north 
, if tin* ilio Grande; and reveal a the name style of I ho tig hi 
which finds more iiinple expression in their mighty ruins. 
Among the illustrations of Mr. Stephens’ Vnuvhi in f'riitral 
Ann rit'>t,iw uf the jilati'B is devoted to potter)' dug up hy 
him in a mound among the ruin* of Ouezaltenange, in the 
ancient kingdom of tjuieUA Uf those I In* iripod illustrates 
ii form uf vessel found under eon.-tidiJ ruble variations of detail 
ns far south as the < Julf of Panama, while itsunuunentatien 
presentsu resemblance to putturns of cuustuut occurrence ,,J i 
the pottery of Peru, But a higher interest attaches to the 
specimen already referred to, dug up amid the ruins of Tjcnl, 
tra alioriginnJ city uf Yucatan, “The vase," a&yn Mr, Stephens 
"is of admirable workmanship, and realises the account 
given by Herrera of the markets at the Mexican city of 
Tlftseata. There were goldsmiths, fcathimicn, luirher*, 
Laths, a in I as good earthenware a» in Spain.” The chief 
device, as previously shown in Fig. 75, is n human buat. 
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Hilling in feature*, Attitude, ami costume, to the 
KiTulpturod and stuccoed figure* observed tit Pnlenqua and 
elsewhere. But still more lutoresjiing, even than ttus potters 
reproduction of the uculpturcs of Palenque, is a horder of 
hieroglyphics, running continuously with the feathered 
plumes of the human figure round the top of the vase T ha 
B hiiWQ here in Fig. 35, which indubitably connects it with 
America's most advanced era of inteDectuul progress. 

In ( entral America, and not in Mexico, lay tho ancient 
seats of highest civil t^sition on the northern continent; and 
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froui thence the receding hues of its influence may be 
truced, with dim inching force, toward* the northern bonder* 
°f “ IC0 0il tiie (®c ^and, and tiie Isthmus of Panama <m 
t ie otTitr. Iu all those regions numerous examples of the 
mmMers and potter's art have been found, proving the 
.skill with which they wrought dm plastic clay; and the 
novel, and even grotesque puqujEes to which their art was at 
lime* applied Among die variety of uses to which it was 
directed, one of the most singular wo* that of makiu" musi¬ 
cal instrument* But in this, as in so much else, they had 
U ‘" n by more ancient nations. In the collection 

of the Koyal Asiatic Society of London them is a musical 
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pipe of baked day recovers! from the ruins of Babylon, 
it is life perfect condition ; mid produces lLh full r-ompiu^ ol 
notes os dearly as it did upwards of two thousand years ftgo, 
whenurtsukhi to those of ancient Mexico were still practised 
on the banks of the Euphrates. Among the more recent 
additions to the iVubody Museum is an ear then wo re whistle 
in the form of a cat; brought with other pieces of pottery 
from Central America, Several earthenware flutes, Hagen- 
lets, ami other wind instrument^ are in eluded in the collec¬ 
tion at Philadelphia, suggesting i u more than one instance 
u remarkable eorraspoii deuce to the ancient Babylonian 
pipe ; and in recent years some curious specimens of the 
same class have lieen brought to light, along with a variety 
of other interesting antiquities, in exploring the ancient 
grave*: of the province of Cbiriqui T about fifty miles north of 
Paptarna. Theee discoveries have largely added to our know¬ 
ledge of the sirtH of its ancient population. In a camtnum- 
cation by Dr, J* King Mon it to the American Ethnological 
Society* cm bodying the results of pei^onal olnervatlou* he 
re in arks that* while golden ornaments were only met with 
occasionally, earthen wave was im countered more or h: ss in 
every grave; and he thus proceeds: ** The sj feline ns of 
pottery found asocial ed with the gold figures are gene mil y 
larger and of a finer quality than in the other hunniSs. Ti* 
the antiquarian these possess a great in tercet, as they afford 
Nome idea of the domestic habits, nnd the degree of civilian 
tion attained by that ancient people, of whure history we m 
yet know nothing. The specimens which I have seen, and 
a few that 1 have [wrought from Chiriqtii, exhibit a high 
degree of advancement in the most difficult art of pottery : 
forms as symmetrical and graceful as any of classic or 
modern dates. The glaring and painting of some are In a 
wonderflll state of preservation! the colours being bright 
and distinct, and many nrc entirely unaffected by the lap*v 
of time" 1 Specimens of theChiriqni potteiy in the cabinet 

1 Krjrari ^ [ftirweiS* n/ £ftlr%tf4 lay J Kitijf MVmt* M-D„ p- ^ 
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"f the Historicid Society of Mew York, and in iJj«- private 
collection of Dr, EL N, Davis, furnish evidence of skill in the 
potters nrr very fur in advance of the work of tlie noilhem 
Indians, and exhibit forma and patterns csfteiithdly different. 
Many of die vesctels are tripods, and these frequently have 
moveable day pollute inserted in the hollo tv legs. The 
mimical instruments of the chnw already referred to an- 
wrought in day in a variety of forme, but chiefly in those 
ol birds and animals*. A collection cf these wind instru¬ 
ments, derived from various sources. Inis boon reported on 
l.iy a committee of the American Ethnological Society Ap¬ 
pointed for that purjiose, Hiey were nearly nil whistles or 
flageolets, in ilie form of bmls or beasts, from one and a 
half to four and a half indies in diAnietor. The most jierfect 
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instrument hue three fiugsirdioles to produce the notes a, a, 
K downwards. A fourth finger-hole gives the semitone* 
'd t icsc* notes; and by a particular process two or three 
I'.'U 1 1 iiirtc^areobtained. In one of the smaller instruiueute, 
a t*OH« I'all of baked day within tlie air-chamber give* 
uit er variety to the notes. The must perfect of those 
musical instruments arc simple ; and, if they were the 
highest efforts of their ingenious manufacturers, do not 
uetttssnniy imply any great mastery of the science of music, 
ihey hear, however, no resemblance to the rude drums and 
medicine rattles of the forest tribes; uml indicate in all 
n-«peer* considerable advancement kyond their highest 
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attainment Thu example kern given (Fig. to;), drawn 
from tiie original, iu the [>oSflcftsiou of Dr. K H. Davis, 
furnishes a fair illustration of this primitive class of wind 
instruments. It is painted in red nnd black on n cream- 
coloured ground, nnd menKnrvs nearly live indies in lengthy 
Other musical instrument* Wh of the Isthmus and ul 
Mexico, are simpler in form, but with a greater number ot 
notes; while some of those found in the Cliiiiqui graves mu 
little more than whistles, mul may possibly have lieeu mere 
children's toys. Ii cannot fail tn be noticed, however, that 
tlieir prevailing forms show the same tendency towards 
mi its' i ve art I is the pnltfiiy and works in tiietal. \tises, 
jm,| cult lion ware vessels of every kind, have 1 h-cu modelled 
in imitation of vegetables, fruits, and sle'lls of the locality, 
nnd decorated with devices copied from the native fauna 
and other familiar untural objects. In this respect their 
works disc lose < 1 1 tXfai ’ teri sties akin to ihfoo found to pervade 
id 1 the phases of incipient civilisation in the New World; 
but which sire nowhere more strikingly in a infested than in 
that remarkable country which still reveals so many traces 
of its arrested civilisation among the terraced steeps of the 
Cordilleras, where they look forth on the Pacific Ocean 
within the tropics, and southward to the 37th degree of 
latitude. 

The intellectual characteristic which Peruvian art dins* 
lrates, originated fully ns much in I he social and political 
aspects of the nation a! life, a* w any original bent of the 
nati ve artists. Lhc historian of the t nmjucrtl has remarked, 
with acute discii mi nation, that “ the character of the Peru* 
vian mind led to imitation rather than invention, to delicacy 
and minuteness of finish rather than to boldness <>r lieanty 
of design ; W1 and it may be said as justly of the specimens 
of their ccrniiiic art, as of other products of their mechanical 
skill and artistic design, that they were frequently made 
on a whimsical pattern, evincing quite a* much iugeuuit\ 
i FmMt'i Cmi'iHfi «jr F't ■*, ». r. ek r. 
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t,s Uat6 * “venti ve talent. We discern in the andtitectaro 
and sculpture, as well ns in much cine tliiit pertained to 
atieient Egyj>t, individual action controlled in its formative 
< xprcssion# of thought 1 »y the prescribed formufre of national 
ci ei.il flJu l policy * while Hellenic art and genius reflect tie 
expansive freedom of the emancipated human mind. The 
ardiitectuw of Peru. with its attendant arts, no less clearly 
►ofcray s tin* influences of its singular polity and the udcqd- 
scous restraints of national formula* of thought; and we 
rnuht give full value to such repressive elements before 
attempting to gauge the inventive originality of Peruvian 
geums. Contrasted with the repetition of a few simple 
lornis m the pottery of the Indian tribes of North America, 
Mo ceramic art of Peru illustrates an essentially different 
mi-ntal development. Some of the specimens me purposely 
^rotesfjue, and by no means devoid of true comic fancy; 

. . *"* adless variety of combi nations of animate and 

inanimate forms ingeniously rwulerud subservient to the 
requirements of exhibits a lively perceptive faculty 

? r am any «^erpeople of the 

^° rltL ' eMeb for nonunion domestic use were made 

SJWiT"T* f " n,ls ' Md <vcre » ««■ 

,1 r J "' "“ll S|,, '" k, ° f »™q>» pitchers nod luge 

b‘ , ir “ ',* J '7r, t ‘ 11 ,n '!" iv “*'■ al,d 8«'*»T prefemd for 

their d urability to those „f t | le m , hlm , „ ut 

V«ael8 for the fcahvr Wl „u unrestrained exuberance »f 

.JIiT ™ n “ «em to sport srith the plinnt 

• | . .' ' ' eppenra to have been first modelled 

I. els,. and then tk , more ohbOTte TaMS 

T T l,k ?“* » psft-csa idlinvrd the 
IVnui.n V " f- ,1C f K,ltcr '» ingenuity. An ancient 
0 , ■ ' ’ *tlicKenr lork Historic.! 

^ ( '“ ,hB ,*““P *• f'S- »7). 1.0th in deign anti 

S“„”‘ 5 , I S "f 1 "”* “"f“" with the ruder pottery nf 
the Mound-Butldera nn the Wnba.1,,„sheen in Fiu.sr. Ir 
represents a wont® with « large jnr nt her hark. held by . 
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broad strap passing across tier forehead, much in thfl same 
manner as the Scottish fishwife stitl carries her creel The 
same collection includes nearly a hundred vessels of different 
sizes and great variety of forms. Some are double : in this 
respect repeating, with considerable similarity, the htjngtii or 
twin-hottle of the ancient Egyptians ; 1 others embrace groups 
of four *six, or even eight vessels combined in one* and generally 
with a doable spout, which also constitutes a characteristic 1 
feature of the water-pitcher railed the " ]]jrmkc-y/ r still in 
universal use in llrazib A few are of simple and graceful 
forma, imd others are mfxlclled from melons, gourds and other 
fruit, though generally with 21 grotesque animal-bead added 
as the mouth of the vessel The remainder include imitu- 
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turns of the duck, parrot* j-j-liran, turkey* land turtle, 
monkey, lynx* otter* llama, toad* cayman* shark, etc., 
arranged with endless diversity, to modify the form of the 
bottle* jar, or pitcher ; or are painted and adorned with 
figures or ornamental patterns hi relief. 3 

The ingenuity of the Peruvian potter was further em¬ 
ployed in whimsical applications of acoustics to the more 
complicated sped mens of his skill. Ibis ho* been i I lustrater 1 
by Dr. Tachudi, from the abundant means within reach of 
an fibserver resident in the country. "All the moulded 

* rtfl1 U&JTJ’at'fl *}f PiMrrrt, 2i\ edit, 1% WK *** ■I* 1 * ™ M ** \n*t- 

Htlain ilaiiU^hnttk, fig- 129. 

: 'n.r ifl tbv Fi B . 67, a from rawiufl i ail tb* "It*" 1,0 «*•*««•• 
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workB of the ancient Peruviana/' he observes, “ hava a 
peculiar diameter, which distinguishes them from those of 
rli<* other Amerkan nations: n diameter winch, by those 
versed in antiquities, will 1>e recognised at first sight;” 
luid lie adds of the double vessels: “They ware made In 
fiudi perfection, that when they were tilled with a liquid, 
(he air, escaping through the opening left for that purpose, 
produced sounds at times very musical: these sounds 
sometimes imitated the voice of the animal which was 
represented by the principal part of the vessel: as in a 
beautiful spin.-i inert we have seen, which represents a eat, 
and which, upon receiving water through the upper open 
iug, produces a sound similar to the mewing of that animal. 
We have in our possession a vessel nf black day, which 
perfectly imitates the whistle of the thrush, the form of 
" * ,a rt ven on the handle. Wo also preserve two cir¬ 

cular \ase», which Ijejiig filled with water through n hole ill 
the bottom, on being turned over, lose not a single drop, 
the water coming out, when it is wished, by simply inclin¬ 
ing the upper part of the vase," 


ilr. Blake, whose notes and valuable collections have 
furnished, interesting materials for various chapters of this 
work,^ obtained sumo curious specimens of the ancient 
[sitters art I mm Peruvian gravid. One example, measur- 
ing twenty-two inches long, is j u the form of a fish, with 
its tail partially turned round, like a salmon in the act of 
1 » 11 ** another is in that <d a deer s head esrtyino a 

va,c I mi, ween its antlers. A third, modelled a* « bird, with 
ong tegs like a crane, when filleil with water, and moved 
gently backward and forward, emits sounds not unlike the 
notes of a bud, which most, probably wore designed to 
mutate the peculiar ety of the one represented. Small 
spherical vessels are very common, and, as Mr. Blake con- 
e«;.vcs, were designed for holding an infusion of the leaves 
ni the erythrayt™ **%*. Similar vessels, he informs me, 
ure still in use among the Indians; and an infusion ofeoea. 
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frequently prescribed by their medical men, is sipped from 
ilia mp through a Bill all tube of reed or silver. 

The np[.tfm;ut reproduction of Egyptian, Etruscan, imd 
other antique forms in Peruvian vases, has lsjeu referred 
to by more than one traveller; nor does the correspond- 
once lwtween Bitch arts oi ancient tuitions of the.Old and 
New Worlds stop here. Mr. Joseph Martyat, while refer 
ring with undue disparagement to the products of Peruvian 
art, remarks: “ Though this pottery is generally very un* 
couth in form and ornament* yet in some specimens the 
|rnttems, i-arvvd 01 imL>■ n ti iL represent tlio.se well known ns 
(he *Vitrtiviaji scroll r and 'Grecian fret.' It is curious 
that a people so apparently ratio should have chosen oroa- 
uieuth similar i.-> thorn- adopted in the earliest Grecian age. 
and found on the Lantern of Demosthenes at Athene. 
S:pi b.c. ; but which, however, it upiiems the Greeks them- 
oilven Imrrowcd from the Assyrian a. The 'honeysuckle 
jaittcni * is found also upon the earliest known monuments 
of Hud ill list art. and the Etruscan upon the earliest Chinese 
bronzes," 1 But still more striking analogies to amiiont 

Asiatic art have recently.. ro light from an uuespvt ted 

, pjurtcr. Among the remarkable discoverits which rewarded 
the researches of Dr. SeldiemiuiD on the site nf Homer's 
Ilium, are e&rttnploa of double-necked jugs ; terra-eotta 
groups of goblets uniting in a single vessel; others torudun- 
ting in human or animal beiuls ; or tmodclkd in such forms 
as the hippopotamus, how, pig, hedgehog, and mole. One 
curious tripod has some resctuhlauce to a bugle-horn, Ike 
handles and mouth-pieces are in a style of common <n:cur- 
lvncc in Peruvian pottery: and indeed few of the example^ 
referred to would seem out of place in a colleeliuu of mk-Ii 
ware,* The points of resemblance are too numerous to U- 
summarily set aside as accidental. It may l*e that thus, 
through ancient Trojan, Ansyrian,anil Mongolian ait, al»>i)g 
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with evidence of ether kinds hereafter referred to, the old 
footprints may 1 m so identified as to place beyond doubt 
an Asiatic migration to the continent of America, in soulliunt 
latitudes, and by way of the Pacific. But if so, it wu.s at 
11 f period so remote as to allow the primiti ve colonists of tlie 

New World abundant time to develop specialities of their 
own, 

file V itruviuii scroll is discernible on pottery in the eol- 
lontnm oi the Historical Society of New York, brought from 
Hutirmadmco and Otusco; and the classic fret may be 
rreced alike on pottery and sculptures of Central America 
nnd Peru ; but they are associated with :i variely of designs 
bearing no trace of foreign origin. 

In their highest, no loss tlmn in ruder stages, the arts uf 
the New World are manifestly of native growth ; ueverthe- 
there me specimens which challenge comparison with 
productions of classic art, not because of any indications 
■d a common origin ; but on the far higher ground of 
ripiidity ru artistic design. Some of these combine a grace 
and Ivan tv of form which, amply demonstrate the capacity 
of their executors for higher attainments. IWett indeed 
nimarks of two terni-colta helmetod busts found at Oaxaca : 

They might well puss for Greet, both in the style of the 
heads and the casques that cover them."* The same might 
t, mk " l t J nearly equal truth of ail ancient vase of the 
.it'duias of Bolivia, introduced in the group, Fig. tfU; and 

tmintwl ^ f^cefuJJy-tnodeUed pendant v.tsc, beautifully 
! ' w patterns executed in red, yd low, and dark 

IT ' | U ^ Ved “ l mjrh W’« VUtrmmt Ameri- 

* * 

toUlt i! 1 *, """' ™ h *“* of tlie ,-cmmic art of 

A ™ nc “- ™> tl»w Which aiuotn.te the phyeo- 

1 A ntiyuitfa t, tfi_ - £*„ ij - 

* dmirkai^ v ] at r* T _ P ' * ’ Vnf9Cvttli #*&*> U 
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gnomy of its ancient pupulation. Ily moans of rruuiuJ anil 
other physiological evidence, it luis been maintained that 
the t y [Hi of red man of the Now World, from the Are tie 
circle to the Straits of Magellan, i* so slightly varied, tlml 
"all the ftnliatiH constitute but one race, from one eud of 
the continent to (he other.” 1 The cranial evidence will be 
considered in a subsequent chapter. But here, meanwhile, 
by means of ingenious portraitures executed by the Peruvian 
potter, we find in the sepulchre, alongside of the flesh - 
less skull, the sacred tirn, which preserves for us the living 
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features, the costume, and the familiar huh its of the dead; 
and these features are neither those of the forest Indian, 
nor of the semi-civilised Mexican, hut national features, as 
replete with a character of their own, as the fictile wan- 
which supplies such valuable illustrations of the genera done 
of uu ancient tmd unknown past. One of those Peruvian 
driu king-vessels, of unusual lieanty, from the Btsckford 
LVjlleetiou :Fig. 98), is placed by Mr. Mnirjnt alongside of 

1 It rtVrs MJ tAt fatriA h |i N. 
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a beautiful Greek vessel of similar design, from the Muaeo 
Borbouico, Naples, without greatly suffering by the com¬ 
parison. In this i > ertiV'lrtn vessel, them is uu individuality 
t>f character in the Lend it once suggestive of portraiture, 
aiid of the perfection to which the imitative arts had Wen 
carried by the ancient workmen, in the modelling perchance 
of some favourite Inca prince, nr noble* An other graceful 
portrait-vase, from Onzco, in the colled ion of Dr. ArehiWM 
Smith, of Edinburgh, represents the human head surrounded 
ears <>i maize modelled with minute verisimilitude. A 
selection uf this i-Liss of vanes grouped together in Fig 99 
ill 11 strates a diversity of physiognomy in which we look in 
viiiu for the dnuact* turtle Indian countenance, with its high 



cheekbones, its peculiar form of mouth, and strongly- 
marked nose. The group, ranging from left to right, 
uu u< ts ,i am,dl Mexican vase of unglaxud red ware, in 
tl» collection of the American Philosophical Society; an 
.iic a nr portrnir-vaae of the Quiehuae of Bolivia, from 
L . rrngny s L Homme A mSncmn; and another in the 
i.a meto tie Historical Society of New York, from Berue, 
representing apparently a female with n close-fitting cap, 
rmd the litur gather^ up under it behind. The next, from 
the collection of Dr, E. H. Davis, is Peruvian drinking- 
vessel, with elated helmet or head-dress, and ear-pendant* 
murh as are frequently introduced in the small Mexican 
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term-cottas : and the vase on the right luvtid, brought by 
Colonel Thorpe from Mexico, includes ti group yf comic 
masks designed with great spirit. 

Grotesque and htmioroua designs are by no means rare. 
One example, figured by D’Grbigny, Is a pitcher in which, 
though the face h+ human, the limbs are those of I lie quad ■ 
ratrtanmifl ape. A water battle in my own possession,, 
nearly of the same design na one already shown in Fig. CL, 
from Berne, with the ape as its most prominent feature, was 
found under the right arm of a mummy in an undent 
grave u-l Anon. The monkey judged wag laniilhir to the 
native artist, and i* a frequent subject both of the srulpim's 
nud letter's art. At Copnii, Stephens wjlh. first rewarded 
with a glimpse of architectural tern rims which clearly told 
of extinct* arts and nn obliterated dvjluatiou of native 
growth, and awoke in his mind an intent I stronger than h■ ■ 
had felt when wandering among the ruitiB of Egypt* or 
exploring the strange architecture nf tin j long-lu*t Peiia. 
Following his Indian guide with hopi" rather than expieetu- 
1 imi of finding remains of n higher Hiumrtor than the corn- 
billed labours uf the forest-tribes were capable of prodoenug, 
he suddenly found himself Jtrfl&aml amid I he dim m forest 
by a squared stotic column about fourtneu fee t liigh f sculp¬ 
tured in bold relief on every side. 4 * The front/" he says, 
** was the figure of a man curiously and richly drived : and 
the face, evidently a portrait, solemn, stent* and well fitted 
to excite terror/' In t\m f as in all the pnrtmit^culptures 
carefully drawn by Gather wuod in Cent nil America and 
Yucatan, we look in vain for the Indian features, which, 
according to the deductions of the uaMvc school of American 
ethnobgista, ought to l>c found as surely in such an cirri I 
portraits, aa the universal type of American cranium is 
affirmed by Morton to l^c disclosed by every op m grow* 
But by whatever mce meb ancient sculptures were wrought, 
they place certain truths of the past lieyund doubt or cavil. 
'*The night uf thi» unexpected monument put at rest at 
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nnnt! >m< I for ever, in our omnia, all uncertainty iis regard 
to t lie character of American antiquities ; and ^nv u>, the 
assurance that the objects we ware in search of were inter¬ 
esting, not only as the remains of an unknown jieople, but 
as works of art, proving, like newly discovered historical 
records, that the people who once occupied the continent of 
America were not savages, 1 Searching amid the forest- 
ghwlcs, other sculptured statues lay broken or half- buried in 
the luxurious vegetation; and one stood "with its altar 
before it. in a grove of trees, which grew around aeamiuglv 
Ui B hiide and shroud it ns a eaerud thing. In the solemn 
>1 illness ol the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over 
a fallen people. Tim only sounds that disturbed the quiet 
"1 ibis buried city, were the noise of monkeys moving 
among the topi of the trees, and the crocking of dry 
brunches broken by their weight. They moved over our 
heads m long and swift processions, forty or fifty at n time, 
aouie with little ones W’ound in their long anna, walking 
out to the end of boughs, and, holding on with their hind 
icet or a cur] of the tail, sprang to a branch -if tin- next 
tree, and, with a noise like a current ,.,f wind, passed cm 
mto the depths of the forest It was the first time we bail 
un * 1UhE !llor k^rie3 of humanity* and* with jhr^ strange 
monuments mound u&. th ay seemed like w anderi ng spirits 

!' .! r parted race guarding the ruins of their former 

OAbltAb0Ufe» 1 


i Uc JS J1 of so mo uf the teachings embodied in 

tie art o t e New World, h reveals a very striking 
among the products of different localities ami 
j i } m p,u.ik k it ureas ; diodoees to m some of the eus- 
^ ptraonii characteristic^ and even the intellect did 
attributes of long-extinct generations; md furnishes an ini 
l- L 4ii gangt. o native American civilisation, Mexican and 
a in un 4i ta ave been studied chiefly from the glowing 
] V 11 1 P arn ehronidetB; and among these their pot 
1 Stoj,W Tmmk i m Crtttntt ttlL i c fc, ¥ , 
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testy is freqiienMj described m cquul to the l>est of Spanish 
manufacture. 1 It is admittedly doubtful whether among 
either people my approximation to the putters wheel had 
been made* The more elaborate and complicated designs 
illustrate the modeller 1 ^ rather than the potter a dexterity 
and skill ; and scarcely admitted of the useful application 
of the Lithe or wheel. But their ingenious devices, and 
endless varieties of form* were well calculated to impress 
the conquerors with tlie evidence of native culture and 
inventive power, in examining broken specimens of their 
pottery, it ia seen that the more complicated designs were 
formed in pieces, and wrought in moulds. In general it Li 
imperfectly linked* and inferior in strength either to the 
ancient or modem pottery of Europe. A sami-barliarons 
rh-m -ut is also apparent in the frequent sacrifice of con¬ 
venience and util ity to grotesc|ueticas of form, or aft ingenious 
trifling with the simplest laws of acoustics. Such charac¬ 
teristics may suggest doubts as to the literal accuracy of 
early Spanish writers in some of their descriptions of native 
industrial and ornate arts, Novettheless + the contrast 
between the rude pottery made by the Indians of the 
North-west, or the most perfect specimens of clay images and 
terra-cot t«y* of Georgia, Florid^ or other southern States 
and those which are found in ancient sepulchres of Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru, truly illustrates the wide differ¬ 
ence between the nomads of lhe northern forest and the 
nations under the influence of Aztec and Inca rule. 

1 R*Uih* tfp Cf/I, f-r J>y. 
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«!«%.*»* with the 
~ "° J * e ““»••* «** they illustrate hi the lute 
„ » of man towards intellectual life and Ii..ht, ]J„t in 
on^ rGspccfc the ciTilisitimi f *i **1 ° 

illafltm tvA u ;* on of the sou them continent,^ 

huatoted hyjtBqutpus with p the help of amuutas. er 
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wlio employed and transmitted the ideas and images, 
which of itself it was incapable of embodying; arid, 
above all, it had within itself no germ of higher develop¬ 
ment, like the picture-writing or sculpturing of the Egyp* 
tiniis, out of which grew, by natural progression, fliyi 
ideograph}', and then t he symbols of a phonetic analysis of 
speech ; the rudiments of till higher knowledge, and the 
indispensable elements of intellectual progress. 

It is consistent with the very nature of a highly devel¬ 
oped written language that its origin should lie preserved 
only in some mythic embodiment of an ideal Thoth, 
Cadmus, or Mercury- The discovery of letters approaches, 
indeed, so near to the divine gift of speech that Plutarch 
tells us in hid J)t 1side el Osiride, when Thoth, the god of 
let!era, first, appeared on (be earth, the inhabitants of Egypt 
had no language, but, only uttered the cries of animals. 
They had, nt least, no language with which to speak |n 
other generations; and hence Bacon, passing, in his A d- 
vancment of Lenruing, from "that wherein man exeelletli 
beasts" to that immortality where nn tn mail’s nature doth 
aspire, exclaims:—“If the invention of the ship was 
thought so noble, which carriet.li riches and commodities 
from place to place, and consociateth the most remote 
regions in participation of their fruits: how much mure 
are letters to he magnified, which as ships pass through the 
vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to participate 
of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the 
other V' But it is not altogether to he ascribed to the for¬ 
getfulness by later generations of the benefactor to whom 
so great a gift os letters was due, that the origin of writing is 
obscurely symbolised in mythic impersonations. The Egyp¬ 
tian Thoth was in reality no deified mortal, hut the im|*?rxon- 
ntion of an intellectual triumph achieved by the combined 
labours of many generations, the successive steps of which 
can still be discerned. The origin of the hieroglyphies of 
Egypt is dearly traceable to the simplest form of picture- 
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vntmg, the literal Spring of the objects designed to Lw 
ospresserl. Through a natural series of progressive S j tBe , 

“V?-*-* « k-Stl. *«,!,.H . US m£ 

symbolising the sounds of the Imm^i voice, The firlf pro- 

2“ w 5 1 ; at '* ^^viatiou, whereby a part wee mud* to 
*f j for the whole; a crown, for the Pharaoh or kinj? - 

ofi ?' k “ l0 “ tc - Ihc m« that 

V-f “ f* **P trc for P"~< tJlO flowing tot 

"r 'T;° r * *— f“**r «wwi.- 

I-,,,* t ,j on,L 4 ^t,:«;Kr^ 

.Ug thoaght. But it « uudl the j“ I 

fs s wtriz t 

SsssattnsaaS 

‘ . f,,r A i n IJW of mm, lutumpe for a ,.t ■ ft ' v . ’ 

"'= “™ of Monet the fooufler £ Egvori^'o, , 
written phonetically on anmo r ,i f7^ monarchy, is 

r;ri| , ti L „„ ‘"t 

Ptolemy Epiphra^aom^ with , 1 ?J of 

betiit use of hieroglyphic , jt] . Tffry ^ rtI:|1 al I lf ' :| - 

writing. The word witint / 1 f lc * ttnj “nd symbolical 
by an ink-born ZfZ '*£," ^ * ***** 

the handled cross and * 

never deliberately abandoned r, , Uri ™ -wnt ®g wms 
cdly, into arbitrary fl jg, w i JV ti ^«Bgn- 

papyros leaves instead”of .■ * roct!aa of writing on 
stono, whereby the abbreviation!^ ° D graf|ite or ^mc- 
“» more to deviate 1m * lX 

symlsd. To these demotic chnrJ -* ,mgltlal a <' t,j P tUre<1 
of Cadmus, the .dphnl^ of «S? owo tfjR lc «*« 

twcutj-fiee tacted ve M Dr more ;^®7" 
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syllable or letter; (luring which time infinite palace* 
temples, castles, cities, have been, decayed and demoliBbedV” 

In Britain, and throughout transalpine Europe* the letters 
of the mythic Cadmus are of modem introduction ; and the 
trucks of a literate age of i to own, which. Jong preceded definite 
history, point to the indejjcmlent origin of an alphabet by 
some wholly different process. The Northern Father k, or 
Uuuic alphabet, which in only rivalled in simplicity by the 
Ogham inscriptions of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, wna 
common, under certain modifications, to the whole Teutonic 
stock, and b&traya no truces of having ever been otherwise 
than a series of arbitrary signs. I he moflfc ancient llnnic 
inscriptions in no degree rival the antiquity of Neotoulinic 
uft; Iml. it is curious to trace in the dawn of Europe s post¬ 
glacial period analogous symbols in use, which but for 
their undoubted elution by Troglodytes of Aquitaine, 
c onto in pn raucous apparently with the mammoth and the 
miulacr,—might Iso iisAigu&d aa the wovk of buiiio Guulirih 
aj-ribe familiar with the Ogham characters of British and 
Irish Celts. Among the relies of primitive art already re¬ 
ferred to as recovered from the Dordogne eaves are tallies 
and inscribed tablets of horn and ivory with their enumera¬ 
tion in simplest units. Of this vltisa a piece of deer's horn 
marked with a scries of cuts, or notches, as already shown 
in Fir. 4!!, is assumed by M. Biwa to have been a hunters 
memoranda of the produce of the chase. But a much morn 
complex record, shown hero (Fig. 100), inscribed on a plate 
of boae of ivory fount! in ilic rwk-flhelter of Gorge 
d'Ewfer, reproduces in its group* of horizontal and oblique 
lines—sport from the rows of dots on the fiat surface,—-!* 
record graven in such characteristic symbols, that in the 
absence of any evidence of the actual circumstances of its 
discovery, it might be assumed to Ikj an Ogham inscrip¬ 
tion. That it is a graven record of some sort, expressed m 
purposely varied symbols, cannot admit of question. Ernes 

1 iiai_Wl A dvnb>*mrrti oj Lmw*t*§- 
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aredispoeedin groups at light angles to the edge, or 
oU T eljr inch nuig both up and down, precisely os like alpha- 
tetic mm* are grouped on the angle 0 f an Ogham atone. 

appear to he systematically disposed in line**, 

f .„ „ ^^-Igroup of nine dot. ammged in a square of 

u-ee Even ii tins be ne more than the memoranda 

fa fluoceaafiii hunt, with a record of tho different kinds of 
giime secured, it is not inferior to the Qqiptwof the civilised 


™ IKL - J ^^aHl Tllibrt—n iff gu tffcnfpr. 

Jittle less fully cT* °l knSUag ® 

cylinder; and tuny suggest l rm >j! ilT' “**** ° f ? B ^ ioniaa 
alphabet* of EOrel *\r\ i ^ SoureG for thi ‘ Itun ' c 
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lumii were transformable into the later alphabets of die 

civilised world. . 

When wc turn from the eonflidcration of the intellectual 
progress associated with, the letfcaw of l.adtuus, to that otln r 
hemiflpliere which no my of Grecian intellect anil culture 
helped to illuminate, them is a charm of singular interest 
in the discovery that there, ton, the human mind had fol¬ 
lowed on the very same path in its struggle to emerge from 
darkness. Longfellow, in his embodiment of the Algon¬ 
quin legends, represents Hiawatha mourning that all ini,* 
fade and perish, even the great traditions imd achievements 
pass away from the memory of the old men. 

"Great mrn dio *hJ arr 
Vi'ix m** tfwnk : their vnwln of 'wimUm 
IVrirtb in tire mwi t.fiat hvav them, 

J J» not pfittb lb* gtnHmtiDQj 
TBintp OM J-H uiibtrftt, wniting 
In tbi 1 gnat, myatcrirtiia dark^na 

<Jf tha *ftt0fikleiPi ilnjTl lUtiE abmfl be." 

And so the Indian Cadmus, with his painte of diverse 
colours, depicts, on the smooth biivh-k.rk, such simple 
figures and symbols as arc now to he found graven on 
hundreds of rocks throughout the North American con¬ 
tinent ; and are in constant use by the forest Indian in 
chronicling his own deeds on his buffalo robe, nr recording 
those of the deceased chief on bin grave post This U n 
aimiila process of picture-writing, readily translatable, with 
nearly equal facility, into the language of every tribe. 
Deeds of daring against Indians or white men, are mdiratcil 
by the native chronicler by means of the characteristic cos¬ 
tume and weapons of each Headless figures the 
svmhols of the dead; Realps represent his own jp«ial 
victims; mid in like manner feats against the buffalo, or 
trrissdy bear, are recorded ill graphic depictions, as mteb 
ligible as any chronicle or monumental inscription of 
ancient or modem times. The totem of the tribe, and thu 
name of each member of it, urn be piotonuUy represented. 
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Au in Jiau signs his name in any written transaction with 
J v,llte ,nen ' b J sketching his adopted symbol, the eagle, 
™ ar * snake, or buffalo; the pine-tree, pumpkin, arrow, etc.: 
sometimes adding thereto the totem of his tribe. Air. 
fcM hoolemft has engraved a census of a band of Chippewa 
Indians m the Minnesota Territory mnmlwring in all one 
hundred,and eight soda, drawn up in an intelligible form, 
ainl rendered to the United .States agent by their thief, 
x iigonabe. Each family is denote.! by n picture of the 
object expressive of its common or current name. .Some of 
t ™ e aim P^ «" * beaver akin, an axe, « cattish: 

rr« the hAlm **«F»*A aid. Ai. oval 
eoJoured brown, with a ems-ent line drawn through it, 

represents a valley, the name of the master of the wigwam • 

me7l7 l Witb f 7 /*' !inrl Knas, is the sun ; 

2 * a™ 11 bmtl . Wlth tbe hdr iu W locks, k described 

2thZ% TFT? “ ! hC sacerdotal 

t ’' . A j ‘ le ' to V»A«l «n a scries of unite, 
not more simple than those on the Bosorta stone, i„rlb, lt - 

mg the m.mlnir in the family. To the Indian agent, already 

ttelh^r tha Wh ° le f™* 1 « census roll l 

J/",' “ m 7 ?**" enmnarathm in writing and Arabic 
n mewls could have been. 1 This system of writing 
includes well-reeogniBad symbols for the Great .Spirit and 
umnv inferior objects of worship or superstitious wvetsnce 
The sun the moon, lightning, rain, the earth, the sky life 

T} ' ; a lju y e th ; f,r a PpMpnata renderings; and thus 

th.< rtulc Indian has developed for himself the very same 
in cans id ideographic inscription which lie at the roof Q f 
the hieroglyphic and demotic writing of W a 
rihonctic alphabet, and all fetor triumphs of SSS More 
over. his whole mode 0 f thought is carried out'under a 
process of ^nMism, readily translatable into picture 
writing ; and whm Indians are gathered in the neighbour 
hood of White dements or tmdin^pnste ev , rv ^ 

#<*>0 ,«, MU* Tr*» nj-ti* nJ jf % ^ 
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receives a descriptive name, sometimes more pobtetlly dis¬ 
tinctive than flattering, ejj., crooked-pine, Uaw duck, or 
pumpkin-belly, Such surnames are common to all iirtmiti e 
people ; and indeed survive in ft murk later stage, as is seel 
in 'Lm of Malcolm Canning William Rufus and Ed ward 
Longshanks. It appeals to the universal appreemtom 
of associated ideas, out of which finally crests, 

rebuses, and canting heraldry of medieval Europe 
The picture writing of Aztecs* thong j gn- J 
proved in execution, ml etapMed by ^Mm **™*, 
L the -me in principle « tin- rude nr ul tb. uu„b ,u 
Inti iaiis When Cortes held his first interview with tin 
emissaries of Montezuma, ho observed 01m of the attendants 
dl‘ Tenhtlile, the chief A*tec noble, busily sketching on cau- 
vas the Spaniards, their peculiar u**™ 

. .I ships. The skill with which 

delineated excited the admiration ot the Spaniard, 
by such means a report of all that pertmned to the 

invaders of his dominions was transmitted to tk A t 
BoTerci tm. Hut however greatly superior this might l c , 
a piec/of art, it was manifestly no advance pn the rrmmpln 
0 /Indian picture-writing: nor can we be m much doubt 
aa to its style of execution, nines Lord Kingsborough s ela 
botate work furnishes so many facsimiles of nearly contem¬ 
porary Mexican drawings, hi the majority of 
tetvmie aymltole, and the representations of iiid.jruliid* J 
means of* their animal or other cognomens, are abundantly 
apparent The figures ore for the most part grotesque am 
2EU from the very ***** of giving predonimance 
T o spinal font ure in which the symbol *ambo^ 
Jo he generation for which such were pM *•«*£ 

An-* u-tii; 'z 
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oapirtjk of interpreting this Aztec literature. It was, in 
tm\h, on)y a ByzU m of lunfmonica, superior to tku rmi- 
]HIB of the Peruvians, hut still mainly dependent on memory 
. uu wtitmry association of ideas; and thereby stm- 
geHting tu the initiated whut no literal in terpre latum can 
I™* from it Such associated ideas when once lost are 
for tan? most part irrecoverable ; and it does not seem pxo- 
'f '? tbll 11 lhe “* uf ^ciphering the picture-writings of 
M ^T 1» carried much further than it hue been; 

or indeed that the majority of its records would lie found 
to emWy any new or important feta. Attempts have 
udeed !,„U m:,d, to apply the Mexican fer,gunge to its 
symbols in the same way that the Coptic has been used as 
the key to Egyptian phonetic writing. But the process is 
*“* t xk ‘ ,lt «* rf self-dcecpt i.in. A writer in the 
lSJJ remark, ; “ The phonetic system 

Ltmd,? rr “ 1,,U niy ; L, ! e 111:1 tirar ^nca The am,mis 

vm? l n to be i C °? VGyed lh >’ tllU are conveyed 

aylbi -adly or heraldically. The names common ZTto 

his day ;miong the American aborigines, sank as wolf, great 

1' Etc - represented by crests rudely 

u^Tfrh ^ SlUUfi f0rm ’ * bith ^nnoMt the hJ- 

mets of them warriors, and the diadem, of their kin® A 

Srffril. L. OTfii “ IU ! S The 

tur«d in tl CUn - i ‘‘PP®* 15 along with two others sculp- 
in^ri^l t T rf . W -^ ^ is the name 

t i.„ Rnrv-nfi<iT i b 0J ? ?b l n t ctlc ^ctnaglej corresponding to 
,i cartouche, The name is Aeatlapotzin it is 

jet *izzfi ■ t •? fa »ww «JSs. £: 

r^' ™7 T* ° f — Actla-tai 

Supposing tine rcotlcnng to be COTrMi ^ im lh( 
reudiir conceive he bus gained by it, in the absence of tdi 
knovra lustoiy of any Toltenan „ r Artec fcjJ Acntiano Jn 
that would not bo wjunDy plain if b E ware .otkd King S- 

’ *"*" &*** *** 1S37. M. XTlii. p , fig. 
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baud • ua we have Black Hawk, Red Jacket, And other well- 
known Indian dick ? Neither in the northern Indian* nor 
in the Aztec picture-writing, dhl the symbol or totem posses 
any phonetic value. The picture brought by Montezuma s 
scout ivaa meant as a representation of the Spanish leader, 
not as symbols of the words Hernando Cortes. A mi 
jacket would not only have proved an apt hieroglyphic of 
the famous Seneca chiefs Jjnglish designation, hut it 
might have been in a certain sense called phonetic, let Ins 
actual name was Sagoyewaiha, t.t\ he keeps them ftwa * 
in inference to his unequalled powers us an orator, Ihe 
Abbe Bmsseur, who law devoted himself to Mexican his- 
tyikal research, has indeed natiafied himself "i the cxi^tein <- 
of Mexican phonetic writing; but it amounts only to :i 
similar relation between certain pictorial signs and the 
names of some places and persons. This is no evidence 

of true phonetic writing. The name, indeed, may have 
originated in the sign. The fertile region of Tlawaki or 
Thtxcatlan, “ tie place of bread," or lhe Tezcucan chief 
.tfttfhmfeoyrit, “the hungry fox,” might be representedby 
objects, which muted together, according to the Mexican 
vocabulary, constituted a rebus of each name; but it is a 
confusion of terms to call such repwwatetiona pbtmdac 
signs or ay ml xjIb of sounds. As civilisation advanced, how- 
ever, many uigua we ru introduced as symbols of ideas ; ami 
hence involved the germs of a word-alphalict, like the t hintsc. 
Thus, footprints denoted migration, or travelling: a longue, 
speaking, or life ; and a bloody heart, aacrifiee ; but ui these 
the very tendency of such advancement w» in an opposite 
direction from any phonetic, system. Rut if the Toltec and 
Aztec systems of writing bore any affinity to each other, the 
Palonqne hieroglyphics referred to may lie a date uwteod of 
a name. A reed was one of the four signs of th* Artec 
year, and a bundle of reeds the symbol of a cycle of fiJ \- 
two years, within which the calendar was rectified to true 
solar measurement by the addition of thirteen diqs. 
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It, in iu the figures thus employer! in the chronology 
of the Aztecs that we find the highid development of tldr 
ay stem of writing, and there the symbolic character of the 
Bigiir, Is unmistakable. Their fuur symbols of the year, il 
reed, jlint, hoivte, mid rabbif, were equivalent to the nigne 
of the four elements. This corresponds to the system in use 
in lie 1 eidendar of the ( liincse, Japanese, and other Asiatic 
nations ; am! is recognised hy Humboldt as one of the traces 
of nn Asiatic origin of American civilisation. Again, there 
were twenty siguts of the days, including a repetition of 
those of the year, in a manner that admitted of an ingenious 
indication of the subdivisions of months into weeks of five 
days, hut which see ms wholly incompatible with any idea 
of phonetic writing. The process was rather the reverse, 
the name of the sign being attached to the day, as in out 
own unines for the days of the week. 

The significance of the Mexican calendar in reference to 
the comparative antiquity of Aztec civilisation has already 
been pointed out, hi its construction the four symbols 
of the year xdso marked the four suldivisions of tbe 
great cycle of fifty-two yearn; the annual portions of 
which were expressed hy a series of dots, from one to thir¬ 
teen, and beyond the first subdivision, hy a change of the 
symbol, and a repetition of the dots associated with a second 
lino of these simple arithmetical signs, A bundle of reeds, 
indicating a group of years, wan lho sign of the completed 
cycle, and in association with the year-sign, marked the 
half-centuries in the calendar. By such combinations a 
periodical series of conjunct signs sufficed for the const ruc¬ 
tion of the whole chronological table with a very few sym¬ 
bols and numerals,employed in a manner t hat seems to involve 
the germ of that value of position hy which the modem 
European system of arithmetic is specially distinguished. 

The system of notation in the arithmetic of the Aztecs 
may also properly come under notice along with their writ¬ 
ing. Like that of most notions, it was essentially decimal, 
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« —*Mr ^ ** t-ETSs” 

r- f 4 * J** 

Intermediate numbers were ’raiten lilcoj^ 

:S£=Slis 

feel«n it may seem. the Mei,®n» '« 

numerical <l““ u !* J°pl„ t Jntmiy signs sufficed 

23S dmi <■>•"»***** -g 
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no loss essential, unci leave no room to doubt that, in those 
columns of sculptured symbols wo witness the highest 
development to which picture-writ mg attained, in the pro- 
peas of that indigenous American civilisation, \ norlion 
of the hieroglyphic inscription which accompanies the ro- 
niarkablc Bilempm senlptnro of a figure offering what has 
been flamed to represent an infant, before a cross, will 
heat suffice to illustrate the characteristics of this form of 

T 1 ' "* ^ * n ?P tnw is &** 1*7 iJupnLv, Lord Kfogs- 

>U - llj and Stephen* anti hits been made tiic subject of 

STT 1 thMd “ wd Mr. Stephens 

pouches for the accuracy of Mr. Cathnrwmri's draw™ of 

the luerogljyhiw. both of Copan and Bdenquo j :jn ,] ofrid 

W r f alali brought from the same site, mid now lit 
Whingfon. Mr, Stephens adds, in describing th* Pal u- 

ia - «-««*« a* J 2 

Qilirijmn. ™ ** »l Cop«a and 

vmngutu 1 he intermediate country is now occutmvl Lr 

SSpS 3 S 33 S« 

£4 SlTJStSSS '“>■* - - fi 

t«n I1 “fXfel 0, 3" ,,,<,C ' 1 .™ ,lll! ““ J ** lLe 

nnJfrtiil uninteUiFih^ 10 ^ mc f Tem ^ ^ ^ loa * MM&tot 
mlHd kfo7 tT t Dfl T d " M,W * ■* of a singularly 

32 ? X 2 te 5 s* £2 

time by a mvstcry which" nil l! i ** at t|,(i sa ™ 

leaves unsolved. It would 1 a ? mteQfletUni progress 
deny the possibilitv of m, / U P^umptuous indeed to 

I** 'if IStiZtS^H^^Sr of thc 

process from that which enabled W, md CW ? TT 
»dve the Egyptian riddle |„ tfo.T * bmnpollion to 

■ ^TT"*"* hcn 

' ™rr, vmtrn Arn tr trm, vn). a ft,. ; Ui 
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(Fig. 101), the inscription begins with n large initial symbol, 
extending over two lines in depth,, like the UluiuimU 1 ' 1 
initinlR of ii medieval manuscript. It in obviously not ;■ 
simple figure, but compounded of various porta, eo abbre¬ 
viated that their original pictorial significance is as little 
apparent as the meaning of the primary monosyllables in 
the vocabularies of living lati gauges. The principal figure, 
which tnigh t be described as a shield, renj a ware >n eonil >i mi t ion 
with a Imamu profile, in the fifth line ; again, slightly modi* 



¥ no. til, S'sib Eii|i if- lUiirr^:!y-| i]i Ii:i. 


fled, in another cotubiiin tton at the end of the same line ; 
and twice, if not three times, in the line below. The human 
hand in dillhreut positions, the heads of quadruped* and 
birds, and some other definite objects, can be recognised, 
alone, or in combination with others lets defined, or unfa¬ 
miliar. In carefully com pa l ing the hieroglyphic iu^ rip- 
tious hitherto published with the Pnlouque slab at, Wash¬ 
ington, tho like recombinatoms of the nevoral element* ot 
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detached figures are noticeable ■ while, m Been in the last 
line of the example given above* occasional sign*, closely 
eon^ponding to alphabetic characters* occur in union with 
hieroglyphic groups. But* while the recurrence of the 
same signs* and the reconstruction of groups out of de¬ 
tached mamhere of ethers, clearly indicate u written 
language* end not u mere pictorial suggestion of associated 
ideas like the Mexican picture-writing; it is not dphiihetie 
writing. In the most complicated tablet of African hiero¬ 
glyphics each object \b distinct* and its representative Rig- 
tuficanee is rarely difficult to trace. But the majority of 
the hieroglyphics of Palenque or fjupan appear as if con¬ 
structed oa the hi Line poly ay nth eric principle which gives a 
peculiar and distinctive character to the languages of the 
New World, This U still more apparent when we turn to 
the highly elaborated ioBcriptiona on the colossal figures of 
CopML In these sill idea of simple phonetic signs utterly 
disappears. Like tha bunch-word^ as they have l>eon 
called, of American languages, they seem each to bo com¬ 
pounded of a number of parts uf the primary symbol* used 
in picture writing, while the pictorial origin of the whole 
remains clearly apparent In comparing these minutely 
elaborated characters with those on the tablets, it is obvious 
that a system of abbreviation is employed in the latter; 
and thus each group appears with the greater probability 
to partake of that peculiar characteristic of the whole gram¬ 
matical structure of American language shown in its wonl- 
scntcDceSp The plan of thought of the American languages 
is concrete, while certain euphonic laws lead to the il Top¬ 
ping of portions of the words compounded together, in a 
manner exceedingty puzzling to the grammarian. By the 
same compounding process, new words ore formed* as iu 
the Algonquin showing nmihQ t wine* ic. shorn min t a grnjx?- 
l>erry* auho t liquor; Qxkchiegmaubo, ink, L& oihiewjiOh 
a writing; mtzhebmjad t a writer; whence ozhehityai, he 
writes : ami uubo, liquor. The latter* like nil abstract 
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terms, iA only used in compound words, as in iModat- 

xmubo, fireliquid, or whisky. So «d*V'^'T^ XS 
. prist or ctegym^ U mMmU*. Urn*!+-**»*■ 
ja ko dressed: the person who dress® in black eU An 
analogous process seems dimly discernible m the nLhrc- 

dated compound characters of the F**?», 
lint if ihc inference he correct, it allows that tin entr 
American hieroglyphics are not used as phonetic, or uic 
alphabetic signs ; and this idea receives confirmation from 

the mre recurrence of the same group. . , , f . 

Such inscriptions cannot he confounded with Ig 
picture'writing by any one who attempts an .utelhgei t 
comparison of the two. In the latter, ns in 
eve searches for the most pre.mnent featm^ of idM- 

iaphia design, and interprets the various parts in 
relation to one representation. Hut the Fnlenque -smp 
tions have all the diaracteristics of a written language 
state of development analogous to the Chinese, *«l 'te 
word-writing ; end liko it they mm to have 
columns from top to bottom. The group, of q-Uujcg 
With a large hieroglyphic on the Jefb-hand corner, an __ 
first column occupies a double space. us , 

able that tn the frequent occurrence of human and »u un 
heads among the sculptured characters they mvunatiy look 
towards the left: an indication, as it appears to me that 
they are the graven inscriptions of » h k ttere» poop w m 
wore accustomed to write the same characters from leftto 
right on paper or skins. Indeed, the pic torn g^ups on tin 
Copan statues seem to he the true hieroglyphic ebamu ton , 
while the Falenque inscriptions show the ahhrcvia cl h er- 
atic writing. To the sculptor the directum of the cWtors 
was a matter of no moment; but if the sente held las pen, 
or style, in his right hand, like the modem clerk, he would 
as naturally draw the left profile as wc sloj* oar >■ m 
hand to the right. Arbitrary signs are also ’ 

like those of the phonetic alphabets of Europe. ^Among 

VOL. U. 
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these the T repeatedly occurs : a character which was also 
stamped ou the Mexican metallic currency. 

The enterpriMng traveller, to whoso researches so much 
of our knowledge is due, when reviewing the evidences of 
the intellectual progress of this ancient American people, 
dwells with feud favour <m I he idea hr hi I tor ly adopted, 
that- the ruins explored by him were of no very remote 
date ; because he felt that the nearer he could bring the 
builders of those cities to our own times, the greater is the 
chance of recovering the key to their language and the in¬ 
scriptions in which their history now lies entombed. 1V1- 
cnqufcj it cannot be doubted, was a desolate ruin at the date 
of the Ion quest. Backward behind the era of Europe's 
first knowledge of the New World, we have to grope our 
way to that ago in whb h living men read sis graven tablets, 
Hnd spoke the language iu which they are inscribed ; yet 
othor cities survived to share in the later desolation of the 
Conquest, and Stephens thus songumeiy records bis latent 
cherished hopes; 14 Throughout the country the convents 
are rich in manuscripts and documents written by the early 
lathers, caciques„ and Indians, who very toon acquired the 
knowledge of Spanish and the art of writing. These have 
never been examined with the slightest reference to this 
subject; and I cannot help thin king that some precious 
memorial is now moulderhig in the library of a neighbour¬ 
ing convent, which would determine the history of Rome 
one of these ruined cities. Moreover, I cannot help believ¬ 
ing that the tablets of hieroglyphics will yet be feint No 
strong curiosity has hitherto been directed to them ; vigour 
and acuteness of intellect, knowledge and learning, have 
never been cxj*ended upon them. For centuries the hiero¬ 
glyphics of Egypt were inscrutable; and, though not per¬ 
haps in our day, I fed persuaded that a key surer than 
that oi the Rosetta stone will be discovered. And if only 
three centuries have elapsed since any one of those un¬ 
known cities was inhabited* the race of the inhabitants is 
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not extinct. Their descendants ftre still in the 
scattered perhaps, and retired like our own Indians, into 
wildernesses which have never yet been penetrated by a 
white man, blit not lost; living as their fathers did, elect¬ 
ing the name buildings of lime and stone, with ornaments 
of sculpture and plaster, large courts and lofty towers wish 
high ranges of stops, and still, carving on tablets of atone 
the same mysterious hieroglyphics ; and if, in comudenitiuii 
thnt I have not often indulged in speculative conjecture, 
the reader will allow one Sight: I turn to that vast and 
unknown region untrsversed by a single road, wherein 
fancy pictures that mysterious city, seen from the topmost 
range of the Cordilleras, of tmeonquered, unvisited, and 
ii n ho tight aboriginal mbttbitftjitB. 

It is a fascinating dream. But lettered nations do not 
dwell apart through long centuries, hidden beyond the 
tin travelled wilderness of so narrow a continent It may 
indeed be that the tablet* of Palenqne shall yet be rend, 
but it will be by no mysterious emergence of the lettered 
descendants of their sculptors from the shadows of that 
unexplored forest which stretches between the Cordilleras 
and the C’ari bbean Sen. The simpler elements of the gruv en 
characters admit of rearrangement into new groups 
the alphabetic elements of our written or printed words. 
♦Some of the figures lire also simple, representing tt human 
or animal profile, a shield, or a crescent; but others arc 
highly complicated, and defy any attempt at intelligible 
interpretation of their representative or symbolic signifi¬ 
cance. They are no crude abbreviations, like the symbols 
either of Indian or Aztec picture-writing; but rather suggest 
the idea of a matured system of ideograph}* iu its lost tronsi- 
tiomd stage, before Incoming a perfect word-alpha I *H bk« 
that of the Chinese at the present day. Such 1 conceive it, 
in a less simple condition, actually to have l#ceo; a holo- 
phruatk or word-Bcntencti 1 alphabet; and, as such, a uni¬ 
formity of hieroglyphics may have been compatible with 
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# m 

the existence of diverse dialects throughout the extensive 
region in which they were used. 

Iti tracing the natural progress of a native American 
system of writing through so many successive step*, front 
the infantile condition of the rude Indian s birrb-hark paint¬ 
ings to the most advanced stage of letters short of true 
alphabetic diameters and phone lie signs, it is impossible 
to overlook the evidence thus afforded of a great lapse ol 
time. The Chinese, whose civilisation and arts present so 
many points of resemblance to those of the New World, 
had advanced little, if at all, beyond the same stage in their 
system of writing, with its two hundred and fourteen 
characters, when they paused, and left to more favoured 
races the simpler vehicles of written thought. But. by this 
arresting of their intellectual development at the stage of 
symbolised ideas instead of radical sounds, they possess a 
series of written characters which arc employed with cqnul 
facility in Cochin-China, Japan, Loo-Choo, boro a, and in 
China itself, fur expressing the words of language.' mutually 
unintelligible. In this the re is no anidogy to the common 
use of the Roman alphabet among so many of the nations 
of Europe; full in our simple Arabic, or even in the Roman 
numerals}, we have an apt illustration of writ ten characters 
representing ideas, entirely independent of specific words 
or sounds. Thus 20 , xx., signifies, vinsati, won't, viginti, 
vertti, ring?, zmmzig, or twenty; and when we write Louis 
XIV,, it may he read with equal correctness, Lon is the 
fourteenth, or Louis qwatorze. 

Among the examples of picture-writing illustrated ju Lord 
Kingsburough's elaborate work on Mexican antiquities, 
the most curious of all is the Dresden codex, which invites 
special attention because it bears scarcely any traces of a 
common origin with the highly coloured and fantastic pic- 
tarings of the Aztec manuscripts. The figures of objects, 
though delicately drawn, frequently consist of arbitrary or 
nondescript designs, and, as Prescott says, " arc possibly 
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phonetic. Their regular arrangement is quite equal to the 
Egy pt' 11 " The whole infarfi a much higher civdi&afcioa 
tSi the Artec, and offers abundant food for curious specu¬ 
lation" hinny of them are, indeed, pictorial representations 
accompanied by hieroglyphic characters arranged m knM, 
«s though constituting n written commentary or dcactiption 
along with numerical notation, d hey certainly augges ft 
resemblance to the Palctique hieroglyphics which is totaliy 
wanting in the Mexican paintings. Noi i- there nuy mi 
probability in the supposition that the truces of a g ier 
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Teton civilisation survived, and emmfoed its amdiomting 
iufluenoes W» the fierce Aztec conquerors. In the accom¬ 
panying illustration (Fig- 102), copied from Lord Kmgs- 
horongh’s version of the Dresden codex, it in no 

degree irreconcilable with the traces of a higher antiquity 
inthe turned rides of CoumJ Amerieo we l.oee b«o 
an example of the written characters which figure on the 

sculp Lured iiibleifl of PaLemjnft- __ 

Compared with the hieroglyphic writing of an eon 11 entml 
America, or even the picture writing of the Aztecs, the 
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Peruvian quipu was a barbarous substitute. The unmu 
originally signified a knot: and the qidp u in use for record¬ 
ing facts, or committing ideas to rtafe keeping for transmis¬ 
sion to future generations, consisted a cord of different 
coloured string to which others were attached, also 
distinguished by their colours. With these specific; ideas 
were associated. Thus yellow denoted gold and all the 
allied ideas ; white, silver or peace ; red, war or soldiers ; 
green, maize or agriculture, etc* ; a ,]L ^ each tp-iipu was ill 
the care of its own Quipucantayoc or keeper, by whom its 
records were interpreted in any doubtful case. Upon the 
cords the requisite number of knots were made, mid when 
used for arithmetical purposes, they could bo combined to 
represent any scries of numbers, cud employed in difficult 
computations with great facility- bn their arithmetical 
system a single knot meant ten ; two single knots together, 
twenty ; a knot doubled and intertwined, one hundred ; 
tripled after the some fitshion, <•><'' thofi^umJ .; m 3 ■ 1 I)} the 
union of two or more of such, tiro httwired; iwo thwtsunth 
etc. The colour, the mode of intertwining the knots, the 
twist of the cord, the distunes of ill- knot From the main 
coni, or of the several knots from each other, had each A 
special significance, indispensable to the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of thequipu. By means of such records, well trained 
officials kept registers of the census and military rolls, accounts 
of the revenues, and much other important statistical infor¬ 
mation. E ieh province hud its own registrars, with varying 
detail' suited to the specialities of their district* its form of 
tribute, or the nature of its mineral, pastoral, or agricul¬ 
ture! resources ; and the interpretation of the national 
qnipus required the aid of registrars from many remote 
provinces. Annalists, chroniclers, genealogists, and poets, 
were all trained to transmit by tradition the chain of facts 
or ideas associated with the arbitrary signs of the qnipus ; 
mid by the like means information of every kind was per¬ 
petuated. Acosta mentions that he saw a woman with a 
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handful uf knotted strings of diverse colours, which she 
said contained a gpaml confession of her life, 

\y: t k t^e full of iloutesumafl empire, its picture-writing 
werf abandoned to the so mu fata os the Arabic manuscripts 
0 f Granada ; and only a few imperfect fragment or chance 
copies have survived to reflect the ingenuity ami determine 
of Aztec culture. But the rude QtfW <* £ 
LVmvhm traipu perished with its keepers; and * 
of pottery, or the masonry of a mined roadway 
more eluent for us than rdl the many-coloured 
register* of the Inca- conW bu But in another «■*** the 
Ss of the Peruvians have a singular intend to us, 
fir it, is impossible to overlook the analogy between 
them and the wampum in use by the American W'uns for 
a simitar purpose. Boturim, indeed, discovered a ***** 
of the quipu in Tlnfleak, which had nearly fallen to P l «f 
*£ age ; and both M'Oulloch and Prescott only W* ^ 
infcreiue that the ancient Mexicans worn acquainted w ith 
the Peruvian mode of record in- events, by timing the 
Tlnscahm quip* to have been an Indian wauipwn belt, 
put the correspondence between the Peruvian qmpus and 
the Indian wampum belts, and their use m almost pre 
eist-ly the same way for the purpose of regi^ruig evenly 
□rc%nt edncideuceF too remarkable to be accounted tor n* 
Lwe accidental ^mblanccs. Net in our interest imn- 
ished when it is home in remembrance that the wampujn- 
Vli of the North American Indian reproduces the^arbitrary 
ZLncme system of Pent, nluugside of a totally mdcpanrknt 

native system of picture-writing, . , , 

Before comparing the almost identical mew&rm Uvhim a 
„f the southern Peruviaia and northern Tnduin^ it is im- 
iMirtant to determine the nctun) neqummcntB and nsngw at 
the PeraVimn in relation to painting or picture-writing. 
Prescott, indeal, assumes their total iguormure m this 
resnect. ami derives from it an addilnmulproofofth- 
Btitfrely distinct origin of nU the characteristic elements ->l 
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Peruvian amt Mexican civilisation,* Hut it a inconceivable 
that a peopla skilled in modelling in day copies of every 
fanuliar object in Jin hire, and sporting with an exnberant 
tatiey in eudlesa grotesque and ingenious devices; ami 
who, moreover, painted their pottery and wove their parti¬ 
coloured dresses with considerable taste and great variety uf 
pattern: should have made no attempt at drawing or paint- 
mg on agave-paper or canvas. Humboldt, who notices the 
r sict)\ (. rj of bund I as, or books of picture records, among 
i , tnoe iur } Kms of South America to the east of the 
f t 8 '. ?■* thut W™* question. “ It has recently been 
011 iD re marks, ” whether the Peruvians were ac- 

qnaintod with symbolic paintings in addition to their 
qru|ius. A pumage taken from the Orirjm de lot Indio* dd 
Aacno Mtindo {\ aleucia, 1610, p. 9|), loaves no uncertainty 
on tins point After speaking of the Mexican IriernriyphiuL 
^imremedd.: •A. tt. beginning <.f tW l 

the Indore, , tei , ccnfes.,;„ D9 | )r pain, in „ 

"** “'«« tk. Ten (Wm;, 

„ He sum corammed ! , s „ ills| . 

' Xi™ “? tL, “ *• W» made m, of 

Vmbofco pamtinp; bnt tl,„ t , beM , vcre nKm 

Horn I lie iKMgh-phio, of tbo Merieans, and thrt lbc |lro L 

mnde a “ or tficijjiuz ." J It™ not.lJre- 

of Heir ignorance of a rude pieture-writmtr 
i-ilmvalon,. probeUy, to „ u ^ ^ 

chronicler in the depiction of sensible objects 3 nitli Ibcir 
omwinucl idem, that the lVniviam adhere,1 W Jf««S 
totheirqmpne th e 

before the moat perfect ayjtoin of ,,ni p05 a,", , f ’ ' 
oddc dceelorreeat. Bo, if « ^ for ^ 

boldt,- a doaraent prepmd for jdeuW and • ■•• 
Irfore a legal tribnoaW, find oo U, 5 “tl^Z 


1 C<mrm* ',f prru. B. r. c b. W. p , |‘Jt 
* Humln-Ut^ KrtrarrAft, Lnndua, JSI4, tol. 1, p, 


1 <olii. n. 221. 
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netting forth the ernse, lj»t a mere grmmd-pUn accompanied, 
by pic torial references fa) the parties, ami some ka»ling points 
In the suit, which moat have depended almost as entirely on 
memory and the association of ideas for it,? practical use, as 
the parti-coloured and knotted quipii* in the hands of well- 
trained Peruvian a man las. 

Bearing in remembrance, then, the perfection to which 
the nso of the cjuipu hnd been brought by a well-system¬ 
atised training and division of labour, and the faith reposed 
in its accuracy in the most practical questions of Pcnrrinn 
reckoning and statistics: let usnow inquire what the Indian 
wampum was in its most perfect form and use. The germs 
of a possible native civilisation among the Indian tribes 
of North America arc naturally to Ihj sought' for in that 
remarkable league of the Iroquois, by which the conquests 
of Prance were, so effectually arrested to the sout h of the 
8t. Lawrence; and among the members of that league we 
find the wampum I wit in use for all their most sacred and 
important records. By means of the wampum the laws of 
the League were recorded, and every contract or treaty was 
defined and guaranteed. 

Wampum consists of beads of different colours strung 
together, and generally woven into a belt. Hubbard dc- 
acrilws it us “of two sorts, white and purple. The white 
is workciI, out of the inside of the great concho, into the 
form of a bead, and perforated to string on leather. 'Idle 
purple is worked out of the inside of the muscle shell. 
They ;ire woven as broad as one a hund t ami about two feet 
Jong. These they call belts, mid give mirl receive at t heir 
treaties as the seals of their friendship." 1 The colours of 
tlm wampum, however, and indeed its whole tiiutifinl, varied 
at different periods and among diverse tril»:-s. One singularly 
interesting ex ample of its use as the evideuro and solo \ i tie- 
deed of an extensive transfer of km!, was preserved in Eng- 
hmd until very recent years, by Mr. Granville John Penn, 

I f fqUrJimr Jm iVurTTlfiir, jp dwui i»m AVtf Jffi |i. ilh 
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a descendant of William Penn, and is now in tlio cabinet: 
of ike Historical Society of Philadelphia. It ia the belt of 
wampum, delivered by the Lenni-Lenap^ seel terns to the 
founder of Pennsylvania, al " the Great Treaty,” under the 
elm tree at Shack&mo* in IC8 2. After having been handed 
dow f f " generations in the founder's family, it'wns presented 
to the litatorieal Society of Philadelphia in 1857, ft is 
composed of eighteen strings of wampum, formed of white 
and violet beads worked upon leather thongs ; and the 
whole l8 woven into a belt twenty-eight inches long, and 
two and a half niches broad. On this five patterns are 
worked rn violet beads on n white ground, and in the centre 

5™. 18 rt i > I r ^ l utc ; 1 W of the Indian sachem : 

the former being thc larger figure of the two, anil indicated 
o} Jus J-jiircipeaii Lead-di'i;^ 1 

In 1675 the famous witr of the Hew England chief, 
Me met the sad.cn. of the Wmupmma^-Utter known 
as king Philip, broke out, and threatened for a time the 
extermination of the colonists. Before ita dose, thirteen 
jo* na n. Msamebnje^ Plymouth, and Rhode Wand, had 
Wnd^treycd, and scarcely a family in New England had 

Philhi <>f Tf ° f iL - When at iength 

^ aD 08611 cLicf ' "» of th * ** surviving 

sachems of the Wampanoag* ajiprooched Captain Church, 

lender of the «ol<m lfl te, and thus addreared him : - Great 

yon have kdled Philip, and cornered his county 

1 7 n C 6 Wt tliat ^inst the Eug- 

Itelv w.rkeP t0 llim hroail bdte eiabor 

atel> worked m wampum, -‘edged with red hair from the 

hlahog b country. One of them reached from the aboddere 

End' l l WaS the Ma S a * Chl '^ «* *e New 

England tr.bea, who had now fought their hist fight. They 

^ mm * *• 
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were pitilessly ex term in sited. Old Aimuwou himself was 
put to death, along with Tkpaquin, the last of Philip’s great 
sachems, find :ilj the priaonerts who hail been active in the 
war. The remainder were Bold as slaves, including si poor 
Imy, the son of Philip, whose only crime was his relation¬ 
ship to the great chief. After keen discussion ns to hits 
fate, in which Increase Slather pleaded against mercy, the 
hoy's life was spared. The New England divine urged the 
case of Had ltd, of the kings seed in Edom, spared as a little 
child, when Joab, the captain of the host, had smitten every 
male among the Edomites, who survived to rise up sis (he 
adversary uf Solomon, when he heard in Egypt that David 
slept with hia fathers, and .Took the captain uf the host, 
was dead. Perhaps it had been last ter for the son of the 
great VY timpano ng sachem to have shared the fate of the 
vanquished chiefs, lie was dually sent as a slave to Ber¬ 
muda, from whence he never returned to dispute the pos¬ 
session of his fat her’s wampum, anil the rights of which it 
was the symbol. 

The original Wampum of the Iroquois, by means of 
which the laws of tLe League were recorded, is describe*! by 
Mr. Lewis II. Morgan, in his history of tlio League, ua made 
of spiral fresh-rater shelly strong on ducr&kiu thongs or 
sinews, ami the strands braided into belts, or dimply united 
into strings, ilia narrative of the mode of using these 
northern qutpus will best illustrsite the close analogies they 
present to those of the south era continent. Describing the 
great cotmmL of the League, he says : 4t The laws explained 
lit different stages of the ceremonial were repeated from 
strings of wampum, into which they had been Calked at the 
tunc of their enactment In the Indian method of express¬ 
ing the idea, the string or the bdt can tell, by means of an 
interpreter, the exact law or transaction of which it was 
made, at the time, the sole evidence It u}>enites upon the 
principle nf association, and thus seeks to give fidelity to 
the memory* These strings and belts were the only Tibbie 
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records uf the Imjuois, and were of no use except fay the 

aid of those special personages who could draw forth the 

secret records locked up in their remembrance,’' 1 There 

was accordingly, a sachem specially constituted its " Keep® 

oi the \\ nmpmn -" and verbal promises, intcrchiin<red either 

unioiiq themselves or with foreign trills, were regarded as 

of little moment if no etrmgs or belts bod been employed to 

liilih them and secure their remembrance. Sir William 

Johnston records as the result of his experience ; “ They 

regard no message or invitation, he it of wlmt consequence 

it mU, uuleas attended or confirmed by strings or belts of 

wampum, which they look upon as we our letters, or nilher 

' tKLs * A ^ of wampum was also used at their festivals 

when a council of repentance preceded the rejoicings, and 

puhhe confession of limits, with the pledge of amendment, 

and strings of wampum 

the il f J® 1,f afl >’ emission among 

the ndmns of the Six Nations of Canada. 

* resemblance between the two system* of the miipu 

i”"- 1 **,<»— kZpe^ :uid ,L‘p r 

ul th '-^ ™ m ^-mcDic guides, is highly suo^estivc of 

~:u,:fr « 3 w « 2 ; 

t-Lmrah of iinc on tvluch ,| 1(! 

—^r^rritv. -*?*-'»*■* 

diverse modes of giving f, f ' ?’ “ duu '« pd t]l '- ir 

words. Thn . perpetuity to fleeting 

the uorthem tUeT^hc Xinu 11 n( *’S^^uus growth among 
native to Peru - hut w„ U a ? ems 00 leas essentially 

on.,- of. ££.' otL.c.r', i-to 

u'lmnco Lis mode of .mi™. n,,rlllor " forest f n.loin. from 
contracts may ( U1V£J |,i„7S7 m fc of 

wi r"" 

Lnujvr ofllir fnpjwuf t p a |f^)_ 

1 Docent* rabU H, to CelonM J/ itlori „ „ , 

* V w J orb Ti >L ii |t, ti-24. 
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have borrowed this product of ilia immature civilisation 
of the Peruvian Cordilleras. In the .-;►■] -ulobral mounds of 
the Mianuiai ppi Valley the relics of art present great uni 
fortuity of char acter ; and among these, beads of shed, bone, 
and other materials, have lieen found In greater quantities 
than seems to be readily accounted for &- mi re pemonal 
onmmfinta. In the Grave Creek Mound, shell-beads, stteh 
aa constitute the wampum of the forest tribes, a mono led 
to between three and four thousand ; and it seems singularly 
consistent with the partial civilisation of the ancient Mound- 
Builders, to assume that in such deposits wo have the relics 
of sepulchral records which eanstituUxl the scroll of fame 
of the illustrious dead, or copies of the national archives 
deposited with the great sachem to who™ wisdom or 
prowess the safety of his people had been due. The 
wampum chronicle, unstrung by Time's decaying finger, 
seems no unmeet inscription for the. tuunelesa dead over 
whom the great earth-pyramid was reared, The memories 
once associated with its many strings have irrecoverably 
passed away; yet not more so than the annuls of the 
civilised Incas stored up in their many-coloured skeins of 
knotted threads; or even, perhaps, than the sculptured 
inscriptions of Cupan or Falcnque. 
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The year 1492 marks ' 

ft f fUn i I LI 



cloflo of tlit- Old Worlds 


modem history. ltut for the native of the TmnsatlMitie 
hemisphere it k the dawn of nil definite aimak It eon 
atitufoa for Amm«, what the era of Julius CWs landing 

,s W ® nUm: tk - lifting of the veil behind which lay 
tmret i t centuries of national story, and the ad mission 
into tin; great family of nations of those who had remained 
isoLded and apart through unnumbered generations, 

ri previous chapters some attempt has been mode to inter- 
pii t ( nit '■ past, which, though relatively spanking 

so modern, is remoter from all our preconceived ideas and 
Sympathies than the old Roman World- The fifteenth cen- 
tury i% in Fact, ns ancient for America as the first century 
w lor I>ritiiin, or Re. 21100 for %ypt No w.mder. thero- 
fo "'- , “ !l1 ev<1 7 glimpse of . Guided memorial of ante- 
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Columbian relations with the Old World should present a 
fascinating char’in to llie American arahiiHdogist; or that- 
even a pardonable err_ j dulity should occasionally be eieitdaod 
in tiki reception of any apparent evidence of such intrusive 
antiquities disclosing themselves among relics of aboriginal 
na f i ve arts- Bn I to t Lie impulse a waken e< L 1 iy the a u 1 1 ii t ion 
to msuHcitatc the long-buried past, bar* been added the no 
less influential stimulus of national pride tend emulation, 
both in the Old and the Now World. To such combined 
motives we owe die Antiq^Ualt 9 ^ Americana;, and the 
Gronhotd\* Ifistoriskti AIhulesmtErker of the Danish anti¬ 
quaries; t bo publication of which gave a fresh impetus and 
direction to Vrticricim research* The idea of ancient inter- 
coiirac between Europe and America is no novelty ; for the 
earliest students of American antiquities E timed to Phoenicia, 
Egypt* or some other old world source for everything which 
involved the germs uf civilisation ; and, indeed, so long as 
the descent of the human nice from a single pair remained 
unquestioned, some theory of immigration was inseparable 
from any recognition of the common humanity of the 
American and other races. One favourite idea, accordingly, 
Jong found acceptance, which traced the peopling of the 
American continent to the ten tribes of Israel ; and dis¬ 
covered in tin- Indian language Hebrew words and idioms 
and in native customs analogies to .bsudi ccremoniid rites, 
Still older traces have been sought in the Inst Island of 
Atlantia ; in obscure allusions of Herodotus, Plato, Seneca, 
Pliny, and other chemical writers, to inlands or nmt incuts 
in the net an which extended beyond the western verge of 
their world ; in the Punic expedition, by the Atlantic, to 
the India 11 Ocean, accredited to Hamm ■ tin- circumnaviga¬ 
tion of Africa by the way of the Red Sea, aligned Ui 
Pbcemeian mariners under Pharaoh Xecha, upwards of 
2000 years before Vasco de Gama rounded the Gape; the 
Ophiry to which the aid pa uf Tyro, manned by JservzmiK of 
Hi nil 11 14 that had knowledge uf the sea,* flailed fur gold and 
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afgum trees for Solomon's great works ; in the Anti Ik 
mentioned hy Aristotle its a Carthaginian discovery ; and 
in tLut other obscure island which Diodorus Siculus assigns 
to the same voyagers, as ei secret reserved for their own 
behoof, should fate over compel them to abandon their 
African homes. 

Ibis at least may bo inferred from numerous allusions of 
classic author, that maritime nations of the Meditunanean 
Were acgitttomcd from a remote period to navigate the un un 
which dtretehed awtty in uuddmod mstncaa from the western. 
Ijounds of tin- European and A fricim continents. It follows 
frnm such Atlantic voyages, not only that Madeira* the 
C au 2 ny f and Cape \ erda lain I ids* hut even the Azores, muy 
have been among the Pheoicmn and Punic discoveries 
referred to by Pliny, and others. Humboldt, 

mdeed, assigns reasons* satisfactory to his own mind, for 
believing that the Canary Islands were known* not only to 
the Phmiiiidruis and Carthaginians* but also to the Greeks 
imd Romans, and* LJ perhaps even to the Etruscans, n North¬ 
ward to the Tin Manila of the English Ohnnnel, tm well as 
soulWard beyond Cap Verde, ancient voyagers from the 
Mediterranean mailed into the wide waste of the Atlantic; 
and frum our knowledge of the winds and current# of that 
ocean, it is no inconceivable thing that some of them should 
La\c been driven out of their course, nud lauded on more 
than one [Bint of the American continent. To such rm 
fieri den I al landing America may lie said to owe its name, 
Pclm Alvars ,1s Cabral, suiting i n command of a Portuguase 
fleet in the hist year of the fifteenth century, on the eastern 

I^utc jui5t rediscovered by Vaaco do Llama, was carried by 

the equrttonal current m fur to the west of his intended 
ruunu 1 that he found himself ’unexju.'ctedly in ri^lit of lnnd t 
in 10's, latitude, thereby discovering Brazil. The kin" of 
l’ortugnl thereupon despatched the Florentine, Amerigo 
Vespucci, who explored the coast, prepared :i map nf it, 
and thereby achieved the honour dne to Columbus, of 
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giving bis name to the new continent, So recently m 
1833 the wreck of a Japanese junk cm the roast of Oregon 
showed how, in like manner, across the wider waste of 
the Pacific, the natives of the (Jkl World may have been 
home to plant the genus of a new population, or to 
leave Hit nieimi-rmls of Asiatic civilisation on American 
shores* 

It is not, therefore, a]together withuttl reason, tint the 
vague references of classic writer to lauds lying beyond the 
Pil lurs of Hercules have had an exaggerated value assigned 
to them. The conviction of some ancient intercourse 
between the Old World and the New hns furnished a fruit¬ 
ful theme for speculation, alinont from the year in which 
the Genoese voyager achieved hia long-chemlicd dream of 
discovery* It has only required the asserted recovery of 
Egyptian, Fhconii-ian, or Punic traces nf graphic or plastic 
art, to revive the faith in an American commonwealth 
old as that Atlantic which the Egyptian priesthood told 
of to Solon os even then among the things of an ancient 
past. 

Such speculations have been dWwaed in aU their chang¬ 
ing forms, and investigated with loving enthusiasm, though 
ever proving uitangible when pressed to any practical 
deduction. In Humboldt’s Ri a ^mrcke« is engraved a frag¬ 
ment of a supposed inscription, copied by Hanson Bueno, a 
Franciscan monk, from a block of granite which hu dis¬ 
covered in a cavern in the mountain chain between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. I bi fortunately, Humboldt won 
unable to inspect it for Iiimseif, Possibly it would have 
proved only the natural markings of graphic granite. IL> 
remarks of the copy furnished him by the monk : 11 Some 
resemblance to the Phoenician alphabet may l>e discovered 
in these characters, but I much doubt whether the good 
monk, who seemed to l>e but little interested about this 
pretended inscription, had copied it very euro Fully. Not 
much could he made out of “ Phoenician” characters her- 
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nl<lc(l iii this fashion. But tie appearance in 1837 of the 
A ntiquitatex Americana;, xivc neripton i Mptentrianttk* 
reruin ante-Colvmbiarum tn America, issued by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, mirier the 
learned editorship 0 f Professor Chatfes Christian Ruin, pro¬ 
duced an entire revolution, alike in tin* form mid the reeep- 
thm nt illustrations of ante-Coltttnhiari American history. 
AVhile the publication of that work gave u fresh interest k- 
the vaguest intimation* of a dubious past, it seamed to 

supersede them by tangible di^losurca, which, though “hut 
of yesterday in comparison with such mythic antiquities 
as the Egyptian Atlantis; nevertheless added some five 
centuries to the history of the New World. From its 
appearance, Accordingly^ may be dated the ffyatematic 
resolve of American antiquaries ami historimis to find evi¬ 
dence of intercourse with the ancient world prior to that 
recent year of the fifteenth century in which the ocean 
revealed its great secret to Columbus. 

From the literary memorials of the old Norsemen, thus 
brought to light, we glean sufficient evidence to place 
heynml doubt, not only the discovery and colonisation of 
Greenland, by Erie the Red,—apparently in the year 98 a, 
:d *° exploration of more southern lands, some of 
whii-h. we can scarcely doubt, must luive formed part of the 
American continent. Of the authenticity of the mumi- 
w npt, from whence these narratives are derived there is 
not ™ ^ghteatrooni for question: and the accounts wliich 
some of them furnish are so simple, natural, and devoid of 
anything extravagant or improbable, that the internal 
can tiueo genuineness is worthy of great consideration, 
ihe exuberant fancy of the Northmen, whieb revels in 
the.r mythology and tongs, would have constructed a very 
ddh.ront talc had it been employed b« the invention of a 
southern continent for the dreams 0 f fodnudie and Green¬ 
land rovers. Some of the latter Sagas do, indeed, present 
go much resemblance in their tel* of discovery to those of 
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older date, fin to look like :i more varied repetition of the 
original narrative with a change of actors, eueh ae might 
result from different versions of an account transmitted 
for a time by oral tradition before being committed iw 
writing, I;i j l _ w 1 1El all J-Kuoiulite doubt* as tn* iln- iin utftcy 
nf details, there is the strongest prinability in favour 
■d Ike authenticity of the American Yinbuid of the North* 
meik 

About the year 1000—when Sl Ohif was introducing 
Christianity into the Nome fatherland,—Leif, a mn nf 
Erie, the founder of the first Greenland colony, is stated in 
the old Eric Saga to have sailed from Erics fin rd or other 
Greenland port, in tjuest of southern hinds already reported 
sia seen by lijarni Jlcijulfoom Pursuing his voyage, Leif 
landed on a barren coast where a great plain covered with 
flat Btones stretched from the sea to a lofty range of ice-dad 
mountains. To thin he gave the fuimo of Hellukiid* from 
hdfo, a flat stone; and the mod-era Danish editor conceives 
he finds in such characteristic* evidence sufficient to identify 
it with Newfoundland* The next poitjl touched presented 
a low shore of white sand, and beyond it a level country 
coverei 1 with forest* to which the name of Markhmd, or 
Woodland, was gi ven. This, which, so far us the nnine or 
description can guide us, might be anywhere on the Amm- 
ean coast, is suppled by the editor of the Anliquitatm 
Amerwanw to have bn Nova Scotia The voyagers, 
after two more days at sea, again saw knd : and of thia the 
only dumictcriatii, that the dew upon the gras t a sled 
HWt-ei. 1ms been mourned na sufficient evidence that Nan 
tucket, where honey dew abounds, U the place referred ta 
Their further course shore ward, and up a river into the 
hike from which it flowed, is supposed to have Iwu up 
the Pacasset River to Mount Hope Bay : and them the 
voyagers | massed the winter. After erecting lemjMsrary 
lodgings, Leif divided his followers into two parties, which 
alternately proceeded on exploring excursions. i tup of 
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these* Tyrkcr* a or German, as ho 

13 fiujijKr-i>l h> Lave I icc]j r -having wandered* he reported 
mn his return that he had discovered vines and grapes 
emefi as he had been familiar with in Lis own Shine-hod 
With these accordingly, the vessel was laden, and Leif 
commemorated tho discovery by giving to the locality the 
name of VinlamL 

^he same narrative reappears in Sagos of later date, with 
Blight variation* and some ineonsiBtcnciea, but the local 
features described are equally vague ; and it depends much 
more on geographical probabilities than on any direct evi¬ 
dence furisiohed either in the a ■ count of Bjami Herjulfson^ 
voyage, or in the somewhat more definite story of Leif 
Ericson : ii we concur in the Assumption of their modern 
editor that in these we have the earliest records of the 
discovery of Newfoundland t Novn Scotia, Massachusetts* 
Rhode Island, Long Island T and Connecticut. In u subse¬ 
quent brief ri*iiai£o £ the subject, Professor Rafn remarks : 

Ie in the total resub of the nautical, geographical* mid 
astronomical evidences in the original documents, which 
places tho situations of the countries discovered beyond all 
dutiliL 1 he number of day* 1 soil between the several newly* 
Irnnid lands, the striking description of the coasts, especially 
the white sand-hanks of Nova Scotia, nnd the long beaches 
nnA 4owm of Ji peculiar appearance on Cape Cod (the Kial- 
aruM tiud Fnrdmtrcmdir of the Northmen), are not to U 
im.'ita p tm la addition hereto we have the astronomical 
| l ‘ IIMr ^ 3I - shortest day in VmLmd was nine home 

7^- wllich latitude nf 4l“ 24 r nr, or just that of 

tli«> prom on terries which limit the entrances to Mn«nt Foj«- 
lm\ where Leifs boollis were built, and in the district 
around which the old Northmen had their head establish- 
mcnt f which was named by them l/fy* This Dilution! nnd 
astronomical evidence, Wcver, is far from being so io , 
ii-s tit geographical deductions imply, iloutgomcry, in 

tile notes to his Grewhmd, observes; "Leif and bis party 
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wintered there, and observed that on the shortest day tho 
aim rose about eight o'clock, which may cor rra| rand with 
the forty-ninth degree of latitude, mid denotes the ^ittmtinu 
of Newfoundland, or the river St\ Lawrence/’ The data 
are the mere vague allusions of n travelleri* tale : and i.i is 
indeed the most unsatisfactory feature of those Sagas that 
the later the voyager^ the more confused anti inccmdslcut 
their narratives become on all points of detailL This is 
specially observable in reference to Thorium Karine file's 
expedition to Yiuhmd, in tho beginning of the eleventli 
century, <s when the folks in Bnittathlid began to orge 
greatly that Vinland the Good should he explored. He, 
too, visited Lit [a Hefluhnid, or Newfoundland^ and dis¬ 
covered Cape Sable Llimd, ns is supposed ; giving to it the 
name of Bjarney, or Bear Island, from n bear {hjorn) killed 
by some of Ids party there. Pursuing their coasting voyage, 
he and Ids company visited the same points seen before by 
Leif; gathered grapes and also com in Vinland ; settled 
there for a time, and— as we shall find by and by f — left 
their nmrk behind them. 

That v< yagers from the Old World may long before haw 
gjuied on the same shores which first delighted the watchers 
from the deck of the n Santa Maria,' on the 12th of 
October 1492, b by no means tm improbnble thing. The 
rude undecked ** Piuta P1 and “ Nitin/ 4 which, with tin- 
11 Santa Mark,* constituted the squadron of lolumlms, 
were certainly not better fitted to dare dm broad Atlantic 
than the ships which bore to Tyre and Cartli;ig+- the min¬ 
eral wealth of the Kassiteridcs, Much less can it excite 
any reasonable doubt that the hardy Norse v-iy:igem wlm 
made pcnmmcnL settlettifUits on the imasU and i-i >nd- ui 
tho Mediterranean, established them^dves in the nrkuejK 
and Hebrides, and discovered and colon i.sed leu land me l 
Greenland, may Lave extended their cxplor.itun 1 voyages 
southward from the latter to the rasists <4 Newfoundland 
or the New 1 England shores Tlic voyage from Greenland, 
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ov even from Iceland, to the coast of Marne, was not more 
hazardous or difficult than from the native fiords of the 
vikings to the coasts nod islands of the Mediterranean. The 
womler rather teems, that those whom the Weak northern 
weau, ami the dreary shores of Iceland, con Id not deter from 
discovery ami permanent cjolonisation; and to whoso hardy 
etirluranee the icelwund coasts of Davis Straits presented 
an aspect begirt with such attract ions that they conferred 
on them the name of Greenland: should have failed, not 
only to discover, Imt permanently to colonise the Atlantic 
shores of the New World with the same indomitable race 
which supplanted the Pranks of Gaul, and conquered the 
n&xoEB of EugLincL 

I'ho question naturally suggest* itself to the mind, after 
dwelling on earlier or later glimpses of such ante-Columbian 
t ^ip on.fi, FLis no memorial of ancient PhtEnicum or Car- 
t liiginmji. Eg) ptian, (*rcek, or younger Norse voyager, 
survived ns a voice from the past, to tell of sueh" early 
intencourae between the Old World and the New? The 
presence of pagan and Christian Noraemcn fc still attested 
iu jntifi j Ides ly weapons, implements, senub-liml 
and «W. nil by inscriptions. Koran nmic i„- 
“■ Jip i(jus u\q icon found even beneatli th& foundiitiou^ of 
men on on * a3 ^l Professor ftfifn recently undertook 
T '*“***» »t Math™ such insenption on the marble 
noaof the Pirau^ now nt (bo Annual of Venice. A .inline 

? . . . Dtiusr ' “rangdiirai in the service of the IJroek 

TZTrr .- “ “to* H«..U Hnnln.de, 

1° f “ U “ , j ie *#• «£ Stamford Bridge, tux 1008, and te 

*.... l «ohl offerarl ..Lot of gro^d, or, 

since he »« no tail, a fan inebo m „ re! '. Nl ^„ 0 o 8 i„. 

aenplione In the native had of flu Northman 
memorials of the wnoderioga „f theeo hold adventurer*. 
Ihcy are frcqiicmly designated R,Uf.,n. on amount 
I y™ “Prftton. to England; one Icelander la styled 
®.<J» tUfmnbfan, oiriug to Id, Voyage, te Ireland ; nor 
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was Kiii ^r Sigurd of Norway the onty Norseman who w on 
for tiimmilf tin. - 1 ii li j of JiU'sohtJiii'i, or traveller to Jerusalem. 1 
Northern inscripitions repeatedly refer to ;ul ventures in “ 11n:, 
western parte,” meaning, however, in general the British 
isles, where corresponding evidence proves tbeir pres cnee. 
Seventeen runic inBctiptiouH, more nr less perfect, still re¬ 
main in the Isle of Man, to attest the presence uf Nurse 
colonists there, six nr seven centuries ago. Un Holy 
Island, in the Firth of Clyde,—where King Haeo's licet lay 
for some days after his defeat at Lwp in 1 - are still 
l(;i Y ibly graven the ruiins memorials of Amildar, Uni nr, and 
Nicholas k Hreue, Norwegians, possibly of Hneo’s finfc In 
Orkney, recently discovered runic, inscriptions, remarkable 
for their character and extent, preserve literate memorial* 
of adventurous Northmen from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, including those of the Jertwalem-farers, who, in 
MB3, followed Karl Ragnvald to the Holy Land ; and pre¬ 
cisely the nit mi; kind of evidence bears testimony to the 
existence of Noise colonies on the shores of Greenland, in 
tlie eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The precision and simplicity of such memorial* of ancient 
Scandinavian colonisation are worthy of note; for nude in 
seriptions are referred to by some nssertore of their dis¬ 
covery in America, with about as definite a comprehension 
of what such really art, as that uf the Mnrnlau Indian, who, 
seeing an English traveller busy reading a newspaper, pro¬ 
nounced it to l>e a medicine for sore eyes. They are spoken 
of as though they were mysterious hieroglyphics; instead 
uf bting, they are, records in*cribed in a regular alpha¬ 
bet, mid hi a living language familiar to the student of 
Icelandic literature. Tire Greenland inscriptions* the work 
of contemporaries of Bjarni Heijulfson and Leif Eriirem, 
are of this character ; uml therefore show us what we have 
to look for, should any such records survive to attest the 
visits of Northmen in the tenth and eleventh centuric*, to 

l dt la tb&H RflptU tilt Avitymirtf da JM, nrtS-19. il J34. 
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Yinlan(1, or other early discovered locality of the American 
continent. To the modern Norwegian and Done, such 
memorials of the hardihood and enterprise of their Noise 
ancestry aw full of interest; nor can we Fail to sympathise 
in the gratification with which Danish antiquaries have 
recovered from the ice-bound coasts of Greenland, evidence 
7 “ e P'^ nce of tbeir Norse fathew there long prior to 
t ji: era of Columbua The Scandinavian characteristics of 
Greenland tablets arourimtetakaLlu ; bat their minute 
correspondence to other graven memorial* of the Norsemen, 
alike m their native land siml io the later scenes of then- 
in Europe, h&8 not ftufficud to prevent an over- 
ciei [iuulis zeal from persuading itself into the belief that 



F " JM - -KJnfflllrtnHiflk Rubin Ll]HH|it|rj|L 

♦I, h j icings, if not also mere cracks and fissures of 
Colombia, Sr " V ™ of «uch a.fr 

,i“X ,,f tl '" r; 

R1 ,tl' | t , ,[ Q G-h tniand in.si-nptioos, and will 

of i rroiiii" ' V 1 IJ i l to convey a correct idea 

L lTTr**«■ h »»» roll in on 

. ” i “ f l“Wdrt6Mi, in Mink F!av, M" 55' * lot., 

■ ‘ ’ :„*** : ■ “ ,,w preserved nt. Copenhagen. Of 

rf yi; rliririutotv niul language no doubt ran 

! "" ‘ ' 11 l|,ms Points are the word rtjdn, vari- 

onalv rendered “elcared the ground,” “explored," and 
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"engravedand the concluding group of figures which 
follow it- at the right-hand wide of the lowest line, inter¬ 
preted by P in lessor I'afu eis I lie date 1 135. fh'd letters, 
or binder inter, are not less frequent in Jimiic than in Roman 
inscriptions. The only characters open to any djfleieni'c oi 
opinion are at the commencement uf tlm first and second 
lines. The first ov or go, is of little moment as modifying 
the proper name Htu’Utyf, ^opposed by ProfesBor Rutn to 
stand for Erling. The puss*!tug eon i pound rime with winch 
the .second hue begins is possibly only the terminal r u! the 
Torfarsoitr, tis in the previous Sitjrathsuttr, k>th familiar 
Icelandic proper names. The whole forms a reeuld nf dis¬ 
covery entirely conaiatent with the spirit of the old Sagas:- - 

GOEHloa BTGVATflssoIJH OK HUMS TMWABSOiV 

R OK .EXEtTHT O6&0N I-AVGAHftAG IS l-'VirlT* GAKNt'JAG 

JIJUTHT VAKPATE OK KHiV, MCXXXV. 

i.e. ElUfjr Sigi'Qtiiwn tmd Bjarni Tortarmr, and Entithi 
O,hson, on the seventh d<uj before victory day, 1 raised these 
stones and explored, [1135.] The interpretation of the 
fiiml date is disputed, and is certainly open to question. If 
the correspondence of the t wo first. cltunifiter! ie ilh the lost 
be allowed to be sufficiently close to admit of their bring re¬ 
garded ns repetitions of the same figure, it will be observed 
that the intermediate ones also ngrt-c. Rendered on tins 
principle into Roman numerals, it would In) wxxxv, or 

103 =-,. ]> r , Bryujulfsou of Iceland, ..oneinu in the 

interpretation otherwise, regards the supposed numerals as 
merely on omnmental completion of the line. Less room 
for diversity of opinion exists in regard to a sepulchral 
shdi graven in the same familiar runic characters, which 
was discovered at Igulikko, about uinc wiles from the 
Danish colony of Julianeshunb, in 1 S - ‘-I. The legend is 
inacrilwd without any alphabetic complexities, on a thin 

'Till! .1(1? (X tiibiry lit, i» *t*t..l tjr tl.c B-litor =f it* 

A«Am*™*™ Ml* - ** tl* Wl.™,, wb.H. (HI *i 

tliri iif April 
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slab nt’ red sandstone; and reads with simple pathos us 
follows :■— 



VJODlti M[A'iNVfi] H[ 0 TTia] liVlLUJ HKFi OLKLu: (1VTFJ SAL 0*SAB, 

i,e. Uvjdix, MaAjiiU!i daughter, rms here ; mrty God 
tjladdeit her md. The abbreviated pmper name Sivynu#, 
Lf necessarily conjectural now ; though when the memorial 
waB fared, there was no need of more than the initial to 
preserve among tile member* of the little Greenland com¬ 
munity tin.- memory of Norse father and child. This menu 
tni-nt indicates the recognition nf the Christian faith, aud 
the presence of Christian womhippera iTt Greenland n r 
tainly not later than the twelfth century. A simpler 
memorial of the some kind is a wooden cross found in the 
cemetery of Uerjulfsnes, with the single word jijlria 
curved in runic letters on one of its limbs. Such evidences 
of ancient Christian settlements on the shores of Greenland 
itn|uirr an additional ink-rest from associations with the 
jicid of the Moravian missionaries of a Inter am; and the 
ruins of more than one early Christian church have been 
discovered, n. confirmation of thosi- proofs that. Cliristianit.y 
™ StKl Caspian ted to the New W orld by ha rdy Scandi¬ 
navian voyagers from Norway and reelnml i i nf . fJ f these 
memorials of tin: architectural skill of the 11 mt Nome 
col-uiiflte, in a plain but tastefully constructed iditircli nf 
hewn sruno, which stands nearly entire, though unroofed 
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lit Kiikortuk. in the; same district of Brnttablid, and only a 
few miles distent from Igalikko, where the sepulchral 
tablet of Yigdis was discovered. Numerous objects of leas 
importance, including iron implement*, pottery, fragments 
of ehnr. li bolls, etc., found in the buhic localily, llimw 
additional light on the civil lent ion of the ancient colonists 
<rf Greenland; and indicate the traces to be looked form 
proof of their settlement farther south nn the Ameneiui 
.oasts. The latest in date of such literate memorials of the 
ancient Arctic colony is probably » sepulchral slab found m 
1831 nt Ikieert. kite GO 3 n . It is in Roman characters, 
though b the old Nurse tongue. The letters arc ranged m 
two lines on cither side of a plum cross cut on a sinl> of 
pnmite, nue cud of which, with a foment of the inscrip¬ 
tion, b hrqJam off. It. furnishes this sunplo memento of 
the long-forgotten dead :— 

hek unite imo[ALD]u Koio muss[f>N ] 

Lo. Hert Tt&U Roald ft* »» °f 

The Nome colonies of Greenland, after being occupied, 
according to Norwegian and Danish tradition, from t a 
tenth to the fifteenth century, were as entirely lost sight ut 
an the mysterious Yinland of the Samis; and when at 
leujrtit im interest b their history revived, much frailly 
labour was expended in the search for a colony on the 
coast lying directly west from Iceland. 1 ..wards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, an oar was drifted nu 
tin [eeland eoast, I Masting this inscription in runic eharoe- 
tere: orr yau ek dasa hub ek urn thick ■ ujt was I 
wan, when I drew thee ; hut it was not till the dose of 
the following century that the traditions of the uncunt 
Umenknd colonies bigan to excite renewed attention, Ut 
the fabled charms of a Hesperian region disco vend within 
the Arctic Circle, yet meriting by the luxuriance of its 
fertile valleys its name of Greenland, many a V >w * 
pictured the enviable delights; and of these, «m well 
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iL3 the traditions of |,he Inst Vinland, hud been embodied by 
our English poet, Juniea Montgomery, in the cantos of Ilia 
GnunUind, long liefore tin; Antiquitates Americana issued 
from the Copenhagen press. 

The ancient Noraemen, the reputed discoverers of Viu- 
laml, and (lie explorers of Rhode Island ainl Massachusetts, 
an- also affirmed t<i have pursued their explorations far 
hey a nd snob iiccesaible points, and to have acquired u 
knowledge of lands alike in the northern latitude of Wel¬ 
lington Channel, and on the const of Florida. We have 
seen the eLnrecterjstic-i of their undoubted memorials on 
the Western shores of the Atlantic, and know what to look 
for on other sites. They were prone to leave such graphic 
records ot their presence, and have transmit ted the habit to 
tliL-ir collateral descend ants, Both the modern English man 
and the AngloAmerican art- notorious for the furor which 
lhjiU its gratification in inscribing on the walls of temple 
or mined tower, and on the remotest; and most inaccessible 
cliffs, memorials of their presence, The pyramids, temples, 
iind catacombs of the Nile Valley; the summits of the 
Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas ; diffe of remotest 
Arctic and Antarctic regions ; and all the more familiar and 
favourite haunts of modern travel, will tell to other a^es of 
the wanderings of the venturous Briton and bin sturdy 
American sons. But rids craving for such fame is no Annjb- 
h-uxoii heritage. Anglo-Saxon miles are ,jf the rarest 
occurrence in Britain, and nearly unknown beyond its 
limits; and Englishmen doubtless inherit this, as well as 
the Hpuxt <d maritime enterprise, and many other eharac- 
termtii: attributes of the modern stock, from their Lardy 
Danelagh ancestry. The Norseman was proud of his wan" 
dennga, and delighted to record explorations of far-distant 
nrgions, on his father's or his brother's lautartene. No 
wonder, therefore, when the antiquaries of Copenhagen were 
.m the track of the long lost Vinhmd, that they demanded 
of their American correspondents the production of menu- 
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meuta and. inscriptiona corroborative of the supposed ante 
Columbian wanderings of Leif Eri™ aThorfinn KnHsefne, 
similar to those produced by themselves from Greenland. 
Nor were the modem Vinkiuders leas eager to respond. 
The Rhode Island Historical .Society, replying through its 
learned sectary, did forthwit h produce tlie required wenp- 
tiorn and memorials: even to the fomoua "Bmnh Round 
Tower ” at Newport, which the vulgar had been profane 
enough to reckon nothing more than an old windmill 1 
But the most memorable of all the so-culled monument 
of the Massachusetts Northmen is the famous Assort or 
Dightou Rock, on the east bank of the laimtoh nver: a 
r J, of undoubted value in relation to our present inquire 
It might be aasumed with much probability that invcstigBr 
! ions "instituted fully three centuries after the opening up 
rt f reenliii intercourse between Europe and America would 
fail to recover, in the lung-settled New England States, any 
memorials of colonists of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
even though such evidence may have bean in existence at a 
time when the Pilgrim bathers had other things to occupy 
their thoughts, Anglo Roman inscriptions as wo know, 
have been built into the masonry of ancient churches, medi¬ 
eval strongholds, and even modern farm-houses. li nngli 
therefore be awmed that the islanders who were thus 
indifferent to the memorials of older British colonists, were 
not likely, when transplanted to the wilds nf the New 
Work! to give heed to graven rocks, or such rudely iiiacrd* d 
runic sUha'as Leif Ericson or Thorffnn Karlsefne may have 
left behind them. Happily, whatever else may be leaiiii 
from the Dightnn Rock, ita history leaves no room for doubt. 
that if any such memorials existed, they wore little hkclyto 
be overlooked In truth, this inscription is wnrrAy sur¬ 
passed, in the interest it has excited, or the novel ° 

its interpretation at successive epochs of tboon^nd spool * * 
thm, by any Perarinian, Eugubine, or Nilotic nddfe \\hm 
the tests of American antiquaries inclined towanU Phiui 
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cian the Digliton Rock conformed to their opinions; 

and with changing tastes it. bus proved equally compliant- 
lu 1783 the Rev. Eira Stiles, D.D., President of Yale Col¬ 
lege, when preaching before the Governor and State ni 
Connecticut, appealed to their Rock, in proof that the 
1 Indiana were of the accursed seed of Canaan, and were to^ 
be dispbvead and rooted out by the European descendants’ 
of Japliutt "The TMioetiuians’ 5 ' be affirms, "charged the 
Digbton and other rocks in Narraganset Buy with runic 
irisi-i |Minns remaining to this day, which last 1 myself have 
repeatedly seen ami taken off at large, us did .Professor 
Sewell lie bits lately transmitted a copy of this inscription 
t<i Air. GebeKn of the Parisian Academy of Sciences who, 
comparing them with the Punic pakcogruphy, judges them 
to be Punic, and has interpreted th‘'iu as denoting that the 
lun'btK < irthaginians once visited these distant region-.' 
To this, accordingly, Humboldt refers: “ Drawings of 
theta,'’ he days, " have been repeatedly made, but so dis¬ 
similar, that it is difficult to recognise them as copies of 
the same original Count dc Gobelin does not hesitate, 
with the learned Dr. Stiles, to regard these marks ns a 
Carthaginian inscription. He aaya, with that enthusiasm 
wlii ii is natural to him, but which is highly mischievous in 
discussions of this kind, that this inscription lias arrived 
most opportunely from the New World, t.» confirm Ilia 
ideas on the origin of nations j and that it is manifestly a 
Phoenician monument. A picture in the foreground repre¬ 
sents un alliance between the American people and the 
foreign nation, who have arrived by the winds of the north 
from a rich and industrious country Here, then, tire the 
very materials required. Change but this Punk into ti 
liutnr inscription, and tin- winds <.f the north will lit the 
Scandinavian Icelanders far better than voyagers from the 
A1 ed i terra nea u Sea. H u m I iol h 11 , in deed, t h rows out t Ins hiu t 
in II subsequent paragraph which was ultimately turned to 

1 A rrbmhgte, vnL ml p. SP1- 1 r*n <fi* CwU'JU-m. tt>1. I. ^ J&O, 
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good account. But meanwhile lot Ufi retrace the history oi 
this fiminii;* inscription. 

So early ns 1680* Dr. Dnuforth executed what he charne 
tensed us “n faithful and accurate representation.” In 
1712 the celebrated Dr, Cotton Mather procured drawings 
of tho same, and transmitted them to the Secretary of tin; 
Royal Society of London, with a description* printed in 
the Fhilosophicfil Ti'itnaactums for 17 H. referring to it as 
"an inscription in which arc seven or eight lines, about 
seven or eight feet long, and about a foot wide, each of 
them engraven with unaccountable characters, not like nny 
known character" In 1730. Dr. Isaac Greenwood, Hol- 
Usian Professor ut i'atnbridge, New England, communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries of London mlother drawing, 
accompanied with a description which proves the great c L i re 
with wlii'h his copy wan executed. In 1768, Mr. Stephen 
Sewell, Professor of Oriental Imngmges at Cambridge, New 
England, took a careful copy, the size of the original, and 
deposited it in the Museum of Harvard University ; and a 
trail script of this was forwarded to the Royal Society of 
London* six years Inter, by Mr, James Wmthrnp, Hnllisian 
Profassor n>f i 1 at.liematics. In 1736 the Re v. Michaol La)rt, 
D.D., one of the vice-presidents of the Society <rf Antiquaries 
of London, again brought the subject, with all its nn-urnu- 
luted illustrations, before that learned society : 1 mid Loloiiel 
VaUency undertook to prove that the inscription wiuh neither 
Phoenician nor Panic, but Siberian* Subsequently, Judge 
AVinthrops executed a drawing in 1788. Again we have 
others by Judi^e Bay lie 3 and Mr. Joseph Gooding in iT'.'o, 
by Air. Kenditil in 18H7, by Mr. Job Gardner in 1812 ; and 
finally, in 1830, a Genimissiou appointed by tie Rhode 
Island Historical Society took it in hand, and communicated 
the results to the Antiquaries of Copenhagen ; all of which 
duly appear in their Antitjoiffites AmtTicttntr, in proof m 
novel and very remarkable deductions, 

■ j| rt-kmiutfiH, vnl, viit in. 2l>0- 
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Surely no inscription, ancient or modem, ever received 
more faithful study. After inspecting the rude scrawls of 
wliiclii it chiefly consists, it is pleasant to feel assured of 
this, at least: that when learned divines, profeowra, and 
linguists* thus persevering! y questioned this New England 
nphinx for up wards of a century and a half we have good 
proof t[ait no more valuable inscriptions have been allowed, 
to perish unrecorded. But the most curious matter relating 
to thi* Written roct is, that after being thus put to the 
question by learned inquisitors for u hundred and fifty 
years, it did at length yield a most surprising response* 
The description given by Professor Greenwood of his ow n 
process of copying, mid by Professor Winthrop of the 
method pursued by his colleague, Mr. Sowell*—as well as 
Use tt&phluily ami zeal of other copyists,—would under nil 
ordinary circumstances have seemed to render further refer¬ 
ence to the stone itself superfluous, But no sooner do the 
Danish antiquaries write to their Rhode Island correspond' 
ent-s with a hint of Leif Ericson and other old Norsemen ft 
New England explorations, than the Digliton Hock grows 
luminous; and the Rhode Island Commission sends a new 
drawing to Copenhagen* duly engraved with all the others 
in the A nl{quitalt's Amt*neamr w from which the learned 
Danes, Finn Mngnuaen, and (liarlee 0 . Hitfn p —tun indeed 
the most ii n[earned of English or .American readers ma}y— 
discern the name of Tborfmn, with jlrj exact, though by no 
means equally manifest enumeration of the associates w ho, 
according to I lie Saga, accompanied KarWfne’s expedition 
to Vinknd, In A.D. 1007 * 

TEjg annals of antiquarian exploration record many 
marvellous disciusurer but few more surprising than this. 
One could fancy the learned Dr Dunforth, or the painful 
1 k\ Cotton Mather, responding with the delighted Antiquary, 
when Level,- having* like our Rhode Island Commissioners, 
i lhi iu ta ined what to look for—made nut on the lintel of 
Monkbnms r postern the mitre of the venerable Abbot of 
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Trotras ay: £ ' So£ wh*tf ii to have goung&r ct/exT The 
inscription, m has been said, is readable by the most 
unlearned ; for, nut withstanding sundry efforts in the page4 
of the A utiquitoUs Ameriaance to discover runic character^ 
the letters which had so surprisingly come out oll the oft- 
copied Bigkton Rock* read in tolerably plain Roman capita 
: :o it w ixN s. At the meeting of the American .le&odatltiD 
for the Advance mcait of Science, at Albany in 1 1 hud 

4lij opportunity of inspecting; n cast of the rock. No more 
confused and indistinct scrawl ever tried the eyes of anti¬ 
quarian seer* Mine proved wholly unable to discern the 
invaluable holograph of tlie ancient Nurse Columbus* In¬ 
dued, the iudistmetu^s of the half-obliterated design; and 
the rough natural surface of the wen c hcivJ n n j k on wbii-L the 
figures have been fecnibched with e tn- imperfect took of som^ 
Indian artist, abundantly account for the variations in »uc- 
uesBtve versions, as well m for the fanciful additions which 
enthusiastic cop vista have made out of its oWuie lines. 

Mr. Sohoolcmft tested the significance of the inscription, 
by submitting u copy of it to Ghingwauk, an Indian chief, 
familiar with the native system of picture-writing. The 
result was an interpretation of the whole os the record of 
an Indian triumph over some rival native bribe j and the 
conviction on Mr. SehoolomfTa part that the graven ruck ia 
simply zui example of Indian rock-writing, or muzzinmihik f 
attributable to the Walrenokics of New England* 1 In the 
engraving of 1790 an on appears, which, in l*$30 p had 
expanded into Thorium, and Ida fifty-one followers. Those 
tilingw liu k could make nothing of, and hence Mr. School¬ 
craft interred that they were genuine additions, uindc by 
the Norsemen to an Indian n corL But subsequent insjioc- 
than of the original satisfied him that the runic or Roman 
characters are imaginary, and that the whole is of Indian 
origin : an opinion which General Washington k said t«> 
have expressed at Cambridge so early as l 789, 

1 Hhiory u/ thr. /niftoi Trite*; ml tr. p. 120, pint* 3 i- 
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gad, is the conviction reluctantly forced ou the mind of 
the most enthusiastic believer in the afttfr-Colmnbian dis¬ 
covery and colonisation of New England by the Northmen, 
in reference to this famous Dighton Kocli, after all the 
fnsc inn tiny glimpses of tin American prehistoric urn which 
the learning of Danish and other antiquaries had conjured 
up for hU behoof. The urnie records »f the Dightou Hock, 
it may be presumed, have lost credit with every honest 
inquirer; not sa, however, the traditions of ill* Northmen, 
or the faith in the recovery of some more credible memo¬ 
rial of their presence, 

One of the latest discoveries of these supposed records of 
tho Northmen was produced before the Ethnologicalsection 
at the Albany meeting of the American Association, in 
ISiiG, by Dr. A. E. Hamlin, of Bangor, and is described ill 
the printed Transactions,’ The accompanying woodcut 
(Fig. 10 d) is copied from the coat, then exhibited, of this 



supposed runic inscription, which appears on a ledge of 
hornblende, on the Island of Monhegan, oft" the const of 
Maine. Dr. li. ndln Jmggvsts that it is the work of "some 
illiterate Scandinavian, whose knowledge of the runic f irm 
was very imp-diet r " and he then proceeds to adduce reasons 
for aligning Mohhegan, the Kennebec Biver, and Merry 
Meeting Bay, as the true localities of Leifs wintering place 
in Vinland, instead of the previously assumed Pacaaset 
River arid Mount Hope Bay. Dr. Hamlin, however, duly 
forwarded a copy of the inscription to Copenhagen ; ami a 
version of it. appears, in the S£ame Anmielle du 14 J/bi 

1 Pwvrfinpi of fbr Atnerfcnn A *wor iiifJtm fur thr jfilAUUHwwl vf Stfrnf.r. T 
PhVuIi+jy im4 Afcrtfopft p. -I 1 *, 
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1859, bearing a very remote resemblance to the accom¬ 
panying engraving of it, and looking u great deal likcr 
nines th: lei the original van possibly do. The Danish anti¬ 
quaries on this occasion, however, abandoned the attempt 
at interpretation; though, there i* some thing out using in 
the contrast between the New Englander's tkecuy of an 
Illiterate Norseman scrawling in comprehensible runic clmr- 
ncters on the rock, and that of the Danish dud da tor's as¬ 
sumption that M The Indians have, without doubt, profited 
in v arious ways by their intercourse with tJie Northmen, to 
whom they were probably indebted for much knowledge; 
and it is apparently to their instruction* acquired in tins 
manner, that we owe several of their sjulphircs on the rocks 
which are met with in these regions" 1 The Mon began 
inscription, thus bandied about between illiterate Northmen 
and Indians* is in irregular lines about *ix inches long, and 
runs obliquely across the face of a reck, where the general 
lines of horizontal stratification presented no impediment to 
its characters being placed in the usual upright position, 
h is just as truly a record in Skamlbmvkn rauea as that 
of the Bight oj i Eodk* When property classed, it will more 
probably take its place with the famous Swedish Paummo 
inscription, which, after its characters had been interpreted 
with wonderful minuteness, turned out to be only the 
natural markings on u block of granite* 

The w Grave Creek Stone/ 5 to the elucidation of which 
Mr. Schoolcraft specially devoted himself, may be regarded 
tin another* though very different result of the publication 
of the Autiguilates A mericamr. In the year 1B38 S soon 
after its publication, the Grave Creek mound, on the 1 nudes 
uf the Ohio Biver, was excavated by its proprietor, and 
converted into an exhibition* This mound is one of the 
largest on the continent, and its genuine dniraeterLstics are 
such iia aland in no need of adventitious aid to confer a 
legitimate interest. But along with the shelH^ads, copper 

1 iifj ifliii/fmitf Ua Vct-J, l#JS|l h p« . 
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brnuoleta, and otherTelics common t-o^' .jj sepuMirnl moiimls* 
which were rasovcml in l lie mn^ * ,; ^scav^tioii, nil in- 
scribeil oval disk uf white naDtl^ .■ *■ . £hgrriv* k d h*\n\ the 
some aize, from a was impression of i J -,, ^Wita pro¬ 

duced us having been found near r>^ 4 . 1 ,- tU* skdetLiUa sit the 
huse uf the moUudL Of its Mr- K^hijiileiatt 
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entertained not the slightest doub; u^t ‘-fill he be cou- 
sidored unreasonably mysterious hi tl ... iudieiitigits vouch¬ 
safed by him aa to ita ancient sourt After ijorrcapondiog 
with Professor Rafn of Copenhagri, jl. Joinsifd of Paris, 
and other foreign and native sciiol iiO coiumiit dented to 
the American Ethnological Society ja ^ubofate anitlyaU of 
the inscription , 1 In thia he ahow» tllnf- t he coaflioptiHun 
little disk of sandstone contains " ,,i>ty-tvfO alphabetic 
characters, four of which correspond the antic id Greek, 
four with the Etruscan, five with nl<l Northed runes, 
six with the ancient Gaelic, seven iv-jj[i the ulij Erse, ten 
with the Fbceuiebiu, fourteen with t^ Lc Anglo* &t*on,^»r 
old Ilritieh na it is aotncwhnt oddly sixteen 

with the Ccltiberie; U-side a whi.j, ftts adds, “possibly 
equivalents for these characters u L -’ found in the old 

Hebrew a suggestion designed, i* 1 for tb ( *5U who 
may still have faith in the descent t.-^i f^d JUjji fVoiii the 
lost ten tribes. It thus appears tpt j]iis ingenious little 
atone is even more accommodating -tn^ the bights Souk, 

• TnamrDowi if tkt JmtriaiK £tlmohi)t^ I* Jr. 
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iii adapting it.self to all conceivable theories of iinte-Colum- 
| >Laii colon [Action ; and in hut uonstitutus an epitome ol (lie 
prehistoric literature of (he New World. Hud Sk - Ilomy 
Buwliuson dug up Emcli a, medley of langungeB at one of the 
i amors of the towur of Bal.-el it might have less surprise J tie. 

This nirioufl analysis, - ■ mutmiy to all [previous philolo¬ 
gical experience, does not seem to 1 1 live sehiggerril the faith 
of the olttcidntor. That a series of simple linear alphabetic 
fi in ires should hoibnm in pre-ami oirtuin m:ilogics to runic 
and oilier alphabets, including even the I'uneifbmi characters 
od the Assyrian marbles, will not surprise any one who has 
Hindu for himself the easy exjmrhntnt of trying to invent 
m new series "f combinations of lines utid eii nas di Turing 
from such alphabets. But apart from internal evidence, the 
fa: j t is notorious that Hr, James \Y, (.'lumens communicated 
to Dr, Morton all the details of the exploration of the 
{'{ran- « Wk mound, which appear in the Crania. Americana, 
without reference to any such discovery. Nor wan it till 
the excavated vault Imcl been fitted up by its proprietor for 
exhibition to all who cared to pay for the privilege of 
admission, that the marvellous inscription opportunely camc 
to light to mid to the attractions of the show. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mr. Schoolcraft’s failh remained unchanged; and 
after raising th>‘ question of Phrenic) an, Ibcriun, Dmush, ov 
Celtic origin in his firs I paper on the subject, he thus 
summed up his matured views, in his Jlistanj nf tie Indian 
Tribe# *—“ An inscription in apparently some form of the 
Celtic character came to light in the Ohio G alley in 1838. 
This relic occurred in one of the principal tumuli of Western 
Virginia (the ancient fluiframwi nttland). it purports to 
he of an apparently early period, via,, 1328, It is in the 
Celtiberic character, but has not liesn deciphered. Its 
atoheeology appears corroborative of the Cimbriou and the 
Tusearora traditions, representing a white race in the auto- 
Cclumbian periods in this part of America. 1 

1 Ifutwy it/ fhf. JnriliUi W. p. i IB, 
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The genius of aiv[neology might well lavish her favours 
more liberally on votaries who make so much out of her 
smallest contributions. Thu pirenthL-tieid Lniroductiou of 
Professor Rufns Huitrumannakind Is a tine example of 
rhetorical {illusion, 1 The unhesitating determination of the 
inscription as in “tfic Celtiberie ehanwter" wonder fully 
simplifies proviouB alternatives 1 and It could never he sur¬ 
mised from his text, that the historian of the Indian Tribes 
assigned his precise date of 1328 on no better authority than 
the statement of Mr. Tomlinson, the proprietor of the 
mound, that the arjetii-n oi a large white oak on its sum 11 it 
disclosed aliout five hundred annual rings ; which, sup- 
poring |he oak to have taken root the very year of the 
mound’s completion, and the rings to have been exactly 
the product of five centuries, would indicate the said date. 
But such alphulHrtic marvels were hailed with rapture by 
the wondering savant# to whom they were submitted. The 
am apiaries of Copenhagen published a description of this 
" ttunic inscription found in America hesitated as to its 
authors between M tribes from the Pyrenean Peninsula,” 
and inhabitants of the British Isles; but apologised for 
qualifying with any possibility of doubt the certainly as to 
its lining " of European origin, mid of a date anterior to 
the close of the tenth century," because the European 
alphabets with which they had compared it are themselves 
of a more ancient Asiatic origin. They added, moreover, 
the somewhat dangerous hope, “tlwt the numerous amateurs 
of antiquity in America may continue to exert themselves 
for the discovery of mure monuments of such high value, 1 '* 

Ancient European, then, the Virginian inscription is, 
unless it he still more ancient Asiatic, But Africa, too, 

1 In the "hi’t.-li of the rtbttiYtty nf Amwie* by thr Narthmrd nlfamly iwhmA 
**V ftft * fLW,r c * C - JiAr « ’“Us 1 —“TJh 1 .Northmen also k»nmW with 

Amencoe W ibll farther t» the —itb, r*JM by them ,thr 

[unit .»F thm While Men), or /Wrmil it llih {QrO Ireland Tb* «nrt ffttutiim 
A thi. Cpn«t»y ie not MM«t j it wu je^Ubly .Vrvrth i»d Souti, tWIien, 
UtlCiEpAr Mltl Flufiita.'' 

1 Hiwirtm dc 1st rfnrMfr ffrrjrafe d<* Aht^vmirsM dm H V. rr I, 1940-44. p 1^; 
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1ms its champions. M. Jonmrd, President of the Geo¬ 
graphical Society of Paris, pronounced the riddle to be 
Libyan ; and his opinion lms since met. with independent 
confirmation. Mr. William Eh Hodgson, formerly American 
Comial At Tunis, in his Notr.* on Northern Ajriai , 1 after 
discussing the vestiges of < he nnrieut Libyan liLiiguagns, mid 
noticing certain Nurni dbin inscriptions found at the oasis 
of Glinuit and elsewhere : proceeds to comment on the 
Grave Creek stone as “an inscription found in the United 
States, and containing character# very similar to the 
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Libyan and after detailing the discoveries in the mound, 
including) ns lie assumes, ivory, he arrives at the compre¬ 
hensive conclusion tlmt “ The peopling of America is quite 
as likely to lie due to Africa and Europe as U> Asia." 

The Virginian inscription is not, however, the solo 
example of graven characters found on the American con¬ 
tinent in conaecitioa with native antiquities. Dr. G. J. 
Fariah of Nova Scotia has sent me tlie facsimile of tin 
inscription engraved in unknown alphabetic signs on ji 
quartzose rock, near the beach, at Yarmouth lnvy, which he 
1 Mn I9M Xn Tthrr* i/rin, A- Wm. surf &i«<lnn, « ta ikt Efhmt- 

yntjijAy, LiiibjHafjr*. eiC^ tAewff Cv*xtrk* ¥ ft, -t4 
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Elites me? I ms liven known for upwards of forty-five years, 
and pepeMtedly sitbmil.ted to sciiolsra in Lhe hope of finding 
an interpreter. In 18,19, Dr, John C. Evans of Pemberton* 
New Jersey, rommuniented tn the American Ethnological 
Society an account of m iuaeiibed atone aite recently ploughed 
upon ii ndghbourmg farm, The axe measured about m\ 
ituslieft long by Have and a half broad, and is of a form ulto- 
gether unusual among American atom? Implements It ia 
engraved here (Fig. 107), from a drawing furnished to me by 
Dr. Evftoa. Dr, EL LL Davis, after rai^fully examining t ha 
original, informs me that tbough the graven ehi a meters have 
been part ja IJy retouched in the process nf cleaning ii ± their 

Y V 

WA-F^// 
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*'"4!®* present fin appearance of age consistent with the idea 
of their genuineness. Two of the character are placed on 
one tiidc, in the groove for the hnndle, the others ap- 
purendy form a continuous line, naming round both sides 
of the axe-blade, os extended here (Fig, 108), If this 
engraved axe be genuine, it k not an altogether unique 
example. Hie practice of decorating implements of the 
simplest forma with graven and hieroglyphic characters 
,u ? already been illustrated in one of the Cniih shell- 
inives (Fig. 48) from Baritadoes . 1 Humboldt figures 
m hia Fiffjf Cordilftres, a hatchet made of a 

compact feldspar passing into true jade (Fig J 09 ) 
obtained by him from the Professor of Mfoesalo^y in the 
School of Hines at Mexico, with its suifoco covered with 

1 4*tr, vied j. p. J23, 
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graven figures or chamotors. Such devices probably indi- 
cate tin? dedication of 1 be weapon or implement to some 
apodal and sacred purpose, such as the rites of Mexican 
sacrifice rendered so common. in commenting on this 
interesting relic, M. Humboldt add*: ** Notwithstanding 
mir long and frequent journeys in the Cordilleras of the two 
Americas, we were never able to discover the jade in situ ; 
and this rock being *o rare, we are the more astonished at 
the great quantity of hatchets of jade which are found on 
turning up the soil in localities formerly inhabited, extend¬ 
ing from the Ohio to the mountains of Chili* 1 

No relies are m fascinating in their promised disclosures 
of the past, or so justly entitled to value, as those graven 
with inscription^ even in unknow n chiiruGtera The sole 
literate remains of Pelnsgtc Italy, found at vEgylla in 
Southern Etruria, do not- greatly exceed in amount these 
reputed relid uf America’* forgotten tongues. Dennis 
gives n list of so me thirty-six or thirty-seven words as the 
extreme limits of our knowledge of the Etruscan language 
Even the precise value of its alphabet is not wholly deter¬ 
mined ; and the solitary inscription on the Ternsinian 
pilbir has supplied the chief materials for such linguistic 
inductions relative to the ancient Rusena* as the Eugubino 
tablets have done for the Umbrian. Bui the scratching of 
a few linear characters on a disc or axe-head of stone is so 
easily accomplished, that the genuineness of such relics 
cannot be too jealously bc rut inked. The doubt and con¬ 
fusion introduced into ethnographic inquiries by a single 
forgery are mi^hievmis ; but happily for science, the 
knowledge of the culprit is generally on a par with his 
morality. 

Of another class of mmiud-diadosurra, which gather their 
chief marvels under the light of modem eyes, one figured 
and described by Air. Schoolcraft* hi the Amrrkan Ethno¬ 
logical TranstifiiwnSj opens up, with the help of its ingenious 

1 Ciifi tin T{il &. p. \4ti r jdttte iktiiL 
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interpreter, glimpses of ante-Columbian science, nnd nfcom 
preheuBivo significance in its graven devices, not less sur¬ 
prising than the polyglot characters of the Grave Creek 
Stone. Having undertaken to treat, by an exhaustive 
process, "the draw Crock Mound, the antique inseHption 
discovered in its excavation, and the connected evidences 


of the occupancy of the Mississippi Valley during the 
Mound period, und prior to the disco very of America by 
Columbus," be introduces (his suLsidbuy relic (Fig. 110), as 
a “ figured atone sphere, an antique globe, the most im¬ 
portant discovery in the minor no muds j rt its bearing on the 
inscription." It is a spherical stone, flattened on one side, 
und with no further characteristic of n globe about it than 
|terrains to any schoolboy's marble. Sundry lines graven 
on it, as shown in the woodcut, form a lozenge, triangle, 
etc., suggesting no special appearance of art or mystery to 
the uninitiated eye. Rut here is what etin 1 >e mode of them, 
by one whose fancy has been stimulated to the degree 
requisite for interpreting their esoteric teachings: —“The 

stone, which is a sphere, measures 
4 i’Vt inches in circumference. The 
inscription lines are enclosed in a 
circle of ^ths ; they' arc accompanied 
by a single alphabetic sign. It is the 
Greek Delta, which is also the letter 
T or n in several of the ancient alpha' 
bets. This character is also the 
letter Tyr, in the Icelandic Runic re- 

Fiu, Hti —QaTifflftuttnSiiliiTiL . . • pu , 

presenting the god fyr, or a hull, 

* hi the nssumption that this inscription is geographical, it 
may he inquired whether it is a figure of the globe, denoting 
the division* of laud and water, or a minor portion of it. 
The ancients did not believe the world to have u spherical 
shape. Either the stone, therefore, is of an astronomical 
character; or is of a date subsequent to Copernicus ; or it 
evinces that ho was anticipated in the theory of convexity 




ioS TELESCOPIC INSTRUMENT [chap. 

by the ancient Americans/ 1 This inscribed atone sphere 
has attracted little attention compared with tlie 11 Grove 
Creek Stone;” tint if the altove alternatives logically ex¬ 
haust the choice of inferential truths, it ia surely the more 
marvellous relic of the two I 

A like proceed is pursued with sundry other Mound relics. 
A stone ornamented with a simple pattern of alternate 
circled and squares, becomes u. " heraldic record.” “ Jt may' 
he regarded, perhaps, as astro logical and genealogical, and 
itH such, n memorial or species of arms id' a distinguished 
person or family/ Again, among several perforated cylin¬ 
ders of soft steatite, found in one of the mounds, there 
occurred a tube twelve inches long. This forthwith IhCcomcH 
n '‘telescopic device,'" I'lie Ikhv, which is four-fifths of un 
inch in diameter, diminishes at one end abruptly to one-fifth, 
" By placing the eye at this diminished phiii. the extraneous 
light is shut from the pupil, and distant objects tire more 
clearly discerned. The effect is telescopic, and is the same 
which ia known to be produced by directing the sight to 
the heavens from the bottom of a well, on object which we 
now understand to have been securer] by the Aztec and 
Main, races, in their astronomical observations, by construct¬ 
ing tubular chambers." * 

Sober after-111 might bus led the antiquaries of Rhode 
Island so thoroughly to reject their older faith in the a rite- 
Colombian relics of that district attested by the Copenhagen 
authorities, that not only the Uiglitmt Rock is in danger of 
being undervalued : but the famous Round Tower of New¬ 
port. is unduly slighted, now that sceptics have robbed it of 
seme six centuries of its reputed age. Asa genuine Ameri¬ 
can ruin of former generations, this old Tower forms an 
exceedingly attractive feature on Newport common ; and 
the historical and poetical associations which have been 
ascribed to it by no means diminish its interest, When the 

1 Amrham mSogkai toLl p. 4&S-, 
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Danish antiquaries were in search of relics of the long-lost 
Yijihiftil, drawings of the Tower were de^| tombed. to them, 
and its authentication ad an architectural monument of the 
Norse colonists of New England was unhesitatingly set forth 
in tim supplement to the Antiqiiitatvs Afmriatn&} The 
poet Longfellow, accordingly, spuming its venerable origin, 
associated it with another discovery of so-called Korae relics, 
and made Sr. the scene of lii-s ballad of The SfaUton in 
Armour, Hut the modem Skald is not the less studied* 
for nil purposes of sober prose, with the date of 1678, fur- 
nisbed by the will of Governor Arnold fur hid “stone*built 
windmill in ye town of Newport/' 

In the able and well digested rfynmS of American 
arch Ecology, prep -1 red by Mr. Samuel F. Haven for the 
Smithsonian Institution, reference is made to sundry other 
inscriptions of doubtful import Among those “ The Ala¬ 
bama Stone 1 ’ is an innocent piece ofbl unde ring, nut without 
its significance. It w m discovered near the Black Warrior 
river, upwards of fifty years ngo* when no rumours of the 
old Northmen a visits to Viuland or Huitrumautifdnnd 
stimulated the dishonest zeal of relic hunters ; and its 
mysterious language, and remote ante-Oolumbian date, 
were only wondered at as an inexplicable riddle. As copied 
by its original transcribers, the inscription run thus 

H I S R N K II N D BEY. 

1232 . 


Had it turned up opportunely in 1830, when the antiquaries 
of New England were in possession of a roving commission 
on behoof of Finn Mugnuson and other Danish heirs and 
assignees uf old An M arson, who knows what might have 
been made of so tempting a morsel t From the Annates 
fflatetfensv^ we learn of “Eric Greenlaodingn biskup,” who 
in AAk 1121 went to seek out Vinhuid j and in the following 
century, the Jamies Holm J®f, recovered l>y Turfftiak ftum 

1 AniiynHalti American^ SttppIfe&uHlii p, ^ 
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the episcopal neat of Hohmi in Iceland, supply this tempt¬ 
ing glimpse: "faunst nvja land,’ 1 i.e, new land is found. 
With such a hint, what might not learned ingenuity have 
done tn unriddle the mysteries of the New World iu the 
year of game 1232 ? Unhappily its fate has been to fall 
Into the hands of Mr. Haven for literary editing, which ho 
does iu this uuromantic fashion :—“ We have Ixdore us the 
Alabama Shine found some thirty yearn Ego near the Black 
W airier ri ver. To our eyes, it mads hjspax t - kt - ikd ■ bex as 
plainly :is the same inscription on a Spanish quarter of a 
dollar somewhat worm The figures may bn us above repre¬ 
sented, but of course they cannot bo intended for a date," 
unless indeed it lie 1532. Harbor dates occur on 'jonuino 
inscribed mo urn rials of tbe old Span rib Hidalgos’ prepuce 
in the New World, of which tbe Manlius Stone is perhaps 
the must interesting, on account of the locality where it 
was found. 

Thi* stone was disco vexed about the year 132b, in the 
township of Manlius, Onondaga County, New York, by a 
farmer, when gathering the stones out of a field on first 
bringing it. into culture. It is an irregular spherical Ixmldur 
about fourteen inches in diameter, now deposited in the 
museum of the Albany Institute. On one side, which is 
smooth and nearly flat, is the inscription: 

1j£G . Dp j L ,. * II 
W. IS2I) f 2C 

with the device of a serpent twining round the branch of a 
tree. Like most other American relics of this class, It has 
been tortured into interpretations not very easily deduciblc 
by any ordinary process of rendering such simple records, 1 
Apart, however, from any attempted identification of the 
object of the memorial, an inscription of a date within 
twenty-eight years of the first landing of Columbus on the 
mainland, if only genuine, has a legitimate charm for the 

1 SuTirmldRift 1 ! If oh* (Mi At p, 32C. f’roitedinpi a/ Anurka* Anti,], 
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American nrcliffiologbt. Hut no more can l>c made of it 
thrill the date; mid n, discovery of this nature, ii^soemted: 
with the earliest known period of European exploration of 
tlie A i j ]erican co mineti r, in n no rt 1 ie m local tty ho n - n i o t e 
from the when taken into consideration along 

with tlce authentic traces of older Norse settlements a till 
discoverable in Greenland, only serves to confirm the 
doubts of any Scandinavian colon hut don of VinJund in the 
ages 1:^hire ColnmbuH, Thai the Northmen visited some 
portlcm of the AnunMenu coasts appears to be confirmed by 
credible testimony But* if bo* their ptvsence wm transient; 
tiny left no enduring evidence of their visits ; and to 
Spanish pioneers of American discovery and oivili&utiurj, 
subsequent to the em of Columbus, wo mml look for the 
easiest mom or in Is of European adventure in the New 
World. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE AMERICAS TYPE. 

TirK Il.yl'N ijf acAJf.iHASli—H jist iiprA.'T.H \y irjtoi-jj— a m-mscr HAC1 OF U&y— 
Ttliw* or im. moutcct—T im irfiiiA.Tr ■kcue,—ths am kiffiur niiiiiL TTI 1 ®— 
i^eril-T^JSfM i VARCEfira—VH“HThb MAHMl— KUETmtfi ItxIiMATi.r.Brq WaTTO'SH 

—ijrn.rn —CASAfiCiix ltbaxia ustiaTIijAh fuom jojomaL tfl'i 

SCTOYo Mu£xn siDM,’- lonci or Jorcif —httmiist btPii—cumfiKnc n k aTi- 

rOILH —C ! i l MJ'AStBH 13" OF FO|UI* -rJAttLjfrS OF QQ?mal£—UftiVl CMXK MOCSfP 

fcHfLLt—KCh:it m.m Niir.ii—i prpjHTT u.tiK—imEtpp ash (avi uiujs la¬ 
the mtcnnuiM atd HoiDin-^Mtrius iKnrLTimr— a wjuu aw t. i?irn - 

HATJt UVMUt —}~Q£jlLE ifUMm — THh: KA3H1 COUTillAflO -flSIWfltlL airLELU— 
i5fjjet ■cnun *—uacii traAiADTi4sinTifis— rthcrmp uxi p-iirfep kp—ji hi-ats vr 
CTCIWIUL Cjj'itlnT—FtwrviA* IM ACEtrcrcriH ju.rn cilupIa —Jpattthal Hp n^ 
Tto-K—O il MoiiTny 'ft TOV*— mEviLKjtfi OF OtfiTonTicET - - TITKMiCA AJtUuj— 
LLSTA 4.'EITr_U A 1KETLL—■tUVEH.HT, FTHTKlL TTlTJt -V7JFMVPTH CJjr DIFTETLEXlTH 
-’AiumaiAL KMniHuif -FKMTVLi* rn'iNT mrujfi—Monln^p iMhUn— 
OUMTAItATITS MlEiATTHFII l r _1TT5—THE AHNOIIMaL UEAD—FEU DTlAJf UOUCEIUCl- 

FHAUa VflL’fJi- e m hat T rap SElA-mumiV fn^^KHT—n rcim_v or pntAfjiL^a 
—wt'BUS nr ItflUUHlI!—□x&niUFHi'GlL HI mm ar arrmiTM— irr u^ff 
DQUCIICWflrBMitC DKAPU-mnaUf fcmAClTTnKHlAlLb QUJtt*—ftfl TOLTIPAJF 
FAULT -mPECHflHAST UMAU-FttltlM—HU Soptbuot TTFK—The ramHETIfAL 
mi -dO^tma Am ALaOffQCIK htitk- in »r.ifinn’ty « a 1 i n 

jKfwox- tjutaiu cnTiimoR* or lefe —cax adt-ast cuajia airnr* 

OF IJOTFTTM FIHtMP—TAMIATTQjre Iff TLtK EKXI3 Tiin Ot!AjjEiK?nc_TILH 

mmvw ui«uj-riHUE--iirjii»i mjam kilaua— iri'iius rcmu? titazmi 

ITHAP rOBItfi,—ISSVKMfiP IVIEDd-ftll IMOqUfflH *nHM—AXjDOPC|UIK CJfiAtfiA— 

PEW ESriLAATl CH.ASLk—JfATtCK [JDIA5I—JLLUOpqniP A>’lJ LCTJJ'J! TF-lllE'T_ 

tuTBurri® nr iwiml cKMAms-rfEi: KKmnMn 

HEAD ELZHFXT* OF OdHTAftlAIkM—TitE TBCm fUlt MiLAD*—ESI^FTPM aI I 1. rit ith 

J_MM IftiS—FS03TTKTC1II CEASIA--Tini tBOmiUrTT *HI*— MWit 

CHASEaE, RffcJdliriLEliEXTOr—HPHtiLTP OF OOXTAfeKriTP AHaLKIH-I KB jllTU T 
Ino. ~ r imUA OF A5 ALTsl-’ - JlUEIilCAS ETH^J l 1 Ir-SJITT—ELfJ P EuSfl OF {mOrnOU 

—tifjE mmaatMM mmo oacniik 

The unsuccessful s«n:cfi after traces of antc-Culumbiun 
intercourse with the New World, sultices to confirm the 
belief that, for unniunberai centuries, the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere had remained the exclusive fieri t age of nations 
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native to i£^ soil Ju sacred and ncpulchra] rite**, its uMgc§ 
*jtm 1 superstitions, its arts* letters* metallurgy, sculpture* 
and architecture, am all peculiarly its own; and wet must 
now direct our a I tent ion to the physical churactorlatiea 
which mark the American type of man* with a view to ( 
ascertain whai truths may be recoverable from that source, 
relative to the origin, mutual influences, or evented diver^ 
sitks. pert: lining !■> the riviliwd and kirbaroUB races of the 
continent. 

Among tln A various grounds on which Culamhua founded 
hia belief in the existence of n continent IKtyoud the 
Atlantic, special importance was attached t«< the feet that 
the bodies of two dead men haul been cjlh! ashore on the 
ishuid of Flores, differing e^ntiiilly in features ami phy¬ 
sical chnrru.iteristics from miy known nice. When at length 
the great discoverer of the Western World had set his foot 
on the Maude first visited by him, the peculiarities which 
marked the gentle and friendly race of Guauahane were 
noted with curious minuteness ; and their fl tawny or copper 
hue/ 1 their straight, course, black hair, strange features, and 
well-developed fono.% wore all recorded as objects of interest 
by the Spaniards On his return* the little caravel of t!ol- 
umbus Was freighted not only with gold and other coveted 
products of the New World* but with nine of its natives, 
brought from the islands of Sun.Salvador and Hispaniola; 
eight of w hom survived to gaze ou the etmuge civilisation 
of ancient Spainj and to 1 ►e themselves objects of scarcely 
less JLstonishniflnt them if they had come from another 
plrinw. Six of these representatives of the western conti¬ 
nent, who accompanied Columbus to Barcelona where the 
Spanish court then wh^ were baptised with the utmost state 
and ceremony, as the first-fruits offered to Heaven from the 
new-found world, Ferdinand and Isabella, with the Prince 
Juftii, stood sponsors for them at the font; ami when, soon 
after, one of them, who had been retained In the prince's 
houseWld, died, no doubt as to their common humanity 
Vql* it* h 
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mAmul the pious belief tbrtt lie was the first of his nation 
t>:i enter heaven ^ 

Such vtM the earliest knowledge acquired by the Uld 
\\ orlil of the singular type of man geuerieidly designated 
the iiuiL Indian ■ and the attention which its j.^eeulkiriti^ 
e&citatl, when tbu* dkp I a ycd in their fresh novelty, has not 
yet exhausted itsdJv after an interval of upwards of three een- 
turies inn 1 a half That certain -Special characteristic in d *m- 
plexion, hair, and features, do pertain to the whole nine or 
ravca of the American Continent, is not to be disputed. Ulloa, 
who spent ten years in the provinces of Mexico, Columbia, 
and Peru, says * “ It we have seen one American, we may bo 
to have Heen all, their colour and make are so nearly 
alike, J lie marks involving the same idea have been 

recorded by other travellers : and have been reproduced, 
with a comprehensive application undreamt of when they 
were uttered. In the sejisa in which UJlua gave utterance 
to his impressions relative to the tribes now occupying the 
tropical regions of the continent^ of which iikme he spoke from 
personal observation, there k nothing in them specially to 
chall e n ge ; but that wliicb was originally the mere general¬ 
isation of a traveller, 1ms been quoted m though it Invoked 
un imquestional ile dogma of science* Various causes, more¬ 
over, have tended to encourage the development of scientific 
tlieory in the same direction ; so that; with the exception 
of the Esquimaux, the universality' of certain physical 
characteristic's peculiar to the tribes and nations of America, 
has Ixren assumed by American ethnologist?} its an absolute 
postulate fop l he strictest purposes uf scientific induction i 
and pea (firmed dogmatically, in the words of Ulba; 41 Be 
who hm ™ one tribe of Indians, has seen all/' 

An idea which etu braces in u simple form the solution of 
many difficulties, is sure to meet with ready acceptance* 
This one, accordingly, which affirms certain homogeneous 
physical charectcristics to be constant throughout the 
American races, was adopted, for the most part, with out 

1 r^™iiaa dt( PtfUy pirto L & 10. 
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Inquiry; anti opinions kised on its assumption have been 
reproduced in confirmation of its truth. "There is no 
prooh says Humboldt. in the introdoctioii to his Researches* 
hr that the exktcneu of man La much more recent in America 
than in tin.- other hemisphere. . . , The nations of America, 
except c hose which bonier on the polar circle, form ti single 
luiuCp eh Lime tensed hy the format! on of the skull, r Ihti colour 
ol the akin, tii+t extreme thinness of the beard* and straight 
glossy hair/' But this statement has been reproduced 
to sustain views which the accompanying re marks of the 
scientific traveller entirely eoidrndjVt ; for, as will i’jo after¬ 
wards noted, in the veiy next sentence IlnmWdt dwells on 
the striking resemblance which the American race hears to 
the Asiatic Mongols, and refers to transitional cranial diar- 
ac tens tics which constitute links between the two. 

With u singular unanimity, American writers, including 
the highest authorities in ethnology have concurred in the 
opinion that tho nations of the whole American continent, 
north and south, with the solitary exception of the Esqui¬ 
maux, constitute one nearly homogeneous race, varying 
within very narrow limits from the prevailing type; and 
agreeing m so many essentially liistiuctive features, m to 
prove them n well defined species of the genus Homo* 
Lawrence, Wiseman, Agusak, Squier, GI id Jon, Nutt, and 
Meigs, might each he quoted in confirmation of the prevail¬ 
ing uniformity of certain Kirenglv-miirk^l cranial charac¬ 
teristics; hut the source of all such opinions is the justly 
distinguished author of the Granin A mericana, Dr, Morton 
ot Philadelphia. His views underwent considerable modi¬ 
fication on piiinta relating to the singular imnfbrrnaf inn 
oWrvahk iu curtain ancient skulls, especially in reference 
to the influence of artificial means in perpetuating change* 
from the normal type ; hut his latest opinions all tended to 
confirm his original idea of universal approximation to one 
type, A greatly extended aeries of Peruvian rninhi is 
thus clearly defined : “ I at first found it difficult to cun- 
eeive that the original rounded ^kulJ of the Indian could 
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\}r.'■ changed into this fantastic form, and was led in suppose 
that the latter was an artificial elongation of a head remark¬ 
able for its length and narrowness. I even supposed that 
the long-headed Peruvians were a more ancient jjeople than 
the Juea tribes, and dist-ingniahed from them by their 
cranial eon figuration* In this opinion I wna mistaken. 
Abundant means of observation ami comparison have since 
convinced mo that ail these variously-fnrmed heads were 
originally of the same rounded shape/' In his posthumous 
paper on tM The Physical Type of the American Indians/' 
baaed on evidence Accumulated in I Eli- interval of twelve 
yuan which elapsed lx:tween the publication of the Urania 
Americana and Ins death. Ills matured views arc thus 
defined : “ The Indium skull is of a decidedly rounded form. 
The occipital portion is fiat toned in the upward direct \ on. 
anil the tmiuvene diameter, os measured I^ tween the 
pannhil Imm.-s. is remarkably wide, and qfim rxrcwfx flte 
longitudinal line / The forehead is low ami recoding, and 
rarely arched, as in the oilier races,— si feature that is 
regarded by Humboldt, Lund, and other naturalists, ns a 
characteristic of the American race, and serving to distin¬ 
guish it from the Mongolian. The check-honra are high, 
but not much expanded ; the maxillary region is salient 
and ponderous, with teeth of a corresponding size, and 
singularly free from decay. The or hits arc. largo and 
squared, (lie nasal orifice wide, aud die hones that protect 
it arched and expanded. The lower jaw it* massive, and 
wide between the condylea; hut r cot withstan cling the prer- 
lu incut position of l he face, the teeth arc for the most part 
vertical" 1 The views thus set forth by him who 1ms been 

1 III Lliia- EtiktemvDt Dr. Mnrtim won Itl flr*m to Life iwi \n view hi* clh^orL* Licikl 
t^py, Tnth^f tb-BiHi the r-Bliltltl af |kU ntfrn ■l^f-rvatLiuin, unleBE be I u evi- 

i him'*, tbi artiifciall^ ibWtkiwl juhI abulia ; *m4 wr.u nf tbitH hk 

Cr<mia Amrri&mt* funiinbiyB only ena^ r-*n.ui|il>, fmtn n mound on. thu Alabama 
rivnr \\AnX*' 3lf.) Iti* Hattenati cm t be iKciimfc and cm frontii in indi nuuitst'f 
a* to gifE ibs wliuk lac* I 4 of ermifaj form, icAruv aUa it* j/rmr fcbmi 

diswwter, and iU narnwnfM/ram kafb i&ffvnt™ 

1 "Pliytkfcl Typ* of th-c American [ndiiini,” Sdicmhnft + * ttinfurtf $f the fatUan 
TVftrt, irflt iL 1 ?. a ta. 
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justly designated li the founder til 11 1 +- American School of 
Ethnology,” 1 have been maintained and atrengthened by 
hb successors ; and until very recent!} - scarcely any print 
in relation to tdhuqgniphic typ* was mure generally 
accepted us a recognised postulate, tlmii ibis approximative 
cranial umlbnidly of the whole American race. 

The comprehensive gencmli^ution thus set forth on such 
bigli authority, hies exe raised im important influence on 
subsequent investigation ft relative to the aborigines oi tLh- 
New World. It was accepted wttli such ready faith as n 
scientific postulate* that Agassis No i t, Meigs, and other 
distinguished physiologic and naturalists, have reasoned 
.. it m one of the few wdl■■defcmiiiiMit data of ethno¬ 
logical science li no less etlectuiilly controlled the de¬ 
ductions of observant truvolfere. Mr. Stephens having 
submit led to I >r. Morton the \mm rescued by Mm from 
an ancient grave among the ruins of Tie 11 b 1 r * |fc ■■rumbled 
nnd broken, that, in a court of law their ancient proprietor 
w ould not ba able to identify them,* he succeeded in piec¬ 
ing together, out of t he broken fragments, the posterior an- 1 
lateral portions of the skull; and from these im per feet 
data pronounced it to bo that, nf a female, presenting 11 the 
same physical conformation which has been bestowed with 
amazing uniformity upon all the tribes on i he continent! 
from Canada to Patagonia, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, 3 ' 1 Some of Mr, Stephens 1 own personal 
observations pointed, us we have seen, to a very different 
conclusion | bat he resigned bis judgment to 'this scientific 
dogma, and accepted it os con elusive proof that the mini 
he had been exploring are the work of older generations of 
the same Indians who now, miserable and degraded, el lag 
around their long-deserted sites* 

Apart from its bearing on the question of the indigenous 
origin of the American race m on essentially distinct 
species in the genus IIomo w this idea of a nearly ahsolulc 

3- J’ffjw.j *\f M&mUmt-. p- 
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homogeneity pervading the tribes and nations of the 
West err i Hemisphere, through every variety of diinuk ,irnl 
country, from the Arctic to the Antarctic circle, is so en¬ 
tirely opposed to the ethnic phenomena witnessed in other 
quarters of the gbd*e, that it is deserving of the minutest 
investigation, It is, indeed, Emitted by Morion that the 
agreement is not a Isolate; end a distinction is drawn by 
bttUj and to some extent recognised and adopted by his 
successors, between the “ barbarous or American, 1 ' and the 
"civilised or Tultecan,” tribes. Accordingly* one of the 
tliree propositions with which Dr + Morton sums up the 
Its ded in ■:d froni the n 3 ass * 1 f cv r id*,■ ric * 1 S"a 1 ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 h in bn 
Cramtt Ami*riettmf is, "Thai the American nations, ex¬ 
cepting the polar tribes, arc of one race and one species,, 
but of two great families,, which resemble each other in 
physical, but differ in intellectual diameter," ri But. the 
distinction is manifestly hoe an ethnical one. An essential 
difference in physical type is indeed recognised as separat¬ 
ing the Esquimaux from the true American autochthons*^ 
but any physical difference between i lie remaining t wo great 
families is expressly denied. 

Other differences* or varieties, recognised among the 
tribes of North and South America* have been acknow¬ 
ledged ; hut only in such a manner as to harmonise with 
Morton's postulate of one American type ; and to confirm 
the assumption nf mans indigenous origin among the 
fauna peculiar to the Western Hemisphere. Agitssax* when 
alluding to the conflictstig opinions maintained by zoologk&B 
as to the number of species into which the genus Gfe bus la 
divisible, remarks ; M Here we have, with reference to one 
genus of monkeys, the same diversity of opinion as exists 
among naturelists respecting the races of man. But in 
this ease the question assumes a peculiar interest, from the 
circumstance that the gen ns Culm 3 u exclusively American ■ 
for that discloses the some indefinite limitation between its 
specks which we observe algo among the tribes of Indians, 

I CnfH-Hi A mm'ffiijw, p. 
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or the siiiDf tendency tn splitting intn minor groups, 
miming really one iuio die other, not withstanding Borne 
few marked differences: in the same manner as Morton Las 
shown that till (L Indian# constitute but 0><c rfttr, from 
one end of the continent to the other. This different hi l ion 
of our aniumta into fin almost indefinite number of varieties, 
in species which have, ns n whole, n wide geographical dis¬ 
tribution, is a feature which prevails very extensively upon 
the two continents of America. It may be observed among 
"iir squirrels, our rabbits and hares, our turtles, and even 
among one fishes,; while in the Old World, notwithstanding 
the ruemreuca of similar phenomena, the range of variation 
of species seems lost extensive, and the range of their 
geographical distribution mono limited- In accordance 
with this general eharaoior of the animal kingdom, we find 
likewise that, among men, with tho exception of the Arctic 
Esquimaux, there in only one single nice of men extending 
over the whole rungs of North and South America, but 
-lividing into innumerable tribes ; whilst, in the Old World, 
then? are a groat many well-defined and easily distinguished 
races, which arc circumscribed within comparatively much 
narrower boundaries.”’ 

Such is the argument by which this distinguished Ameri¬ 
can naturalist sought to harmonise the theory of Morton 
with see mi ugly irreconcilable facte; mid thereby to con¬ 
firm his idea nf a complete correspondence between the 
circumscribed ureas of the animal world and the natural 
range of distinct types of man. The difficulties arising 
from admitted physical differences in the one American 
ran ip, have been solved by other writers who hold to this 
indigenous unity, by such gratuitous assumptions us that 
advanced by Mr. UI id don, that “in reality these races 
originated in nations, and not in a single pair; thus form¬ 
ing proximate, but not identical speck-a.”’ In ff»ite of such 
theories, however, the irreconcilable viiriiitions front an} 

1 fmtfifrcn&zt Jfdrfi 4i f ibr JEliriA. p. iir, 
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assumed normal type could not bo altogether ignored ; and 
t.ljiis iliflEi’iilty was repeatedly glanced &t p though never fairly 
grappled with, by any of the writera nf "the American 
feidiool of Ethnology/' The closest approximation to si 
recognition of the legitim ate deduction from such contrast' 
ing cranial chruraoteri^ti^ is made by Dr, Morton himself, 
when—overlooking, na I conceive, the true cause, — he re¬ 
marks, in reference to the larger cerebral capacity of the 
Indian in hi> savage state, than of the semi-eivilified Peru- 
vian i ■ ‘ Something may lie attribute!] to a primitive dif¬ 
ference of stock, but more, perhaps, to the contrasted 
activity of the two races," 

"Whilst, however, liiis supposed unity in physical form is 
so strongly asserted throughout the writings of fir, Morton, 
am] haft hecu accepted and made the baais of many compre¬ 
hensive arguments dependent on its truth : its originator 
wjw not unaware that it was anlijo-t m vnriatiuna of a very 
marbal kind, a)though he did. not allow them their just 
weight when summing up the result* of his carefully uccn- 
mutated data. He specially notes in his Cmma Ameri¬ 
cana “that the nations cost of the Alleghany Mountains, 
together with the cognate tribes, have the head more 
elongated than my other Americans f lint this admission 
is qualified by the asst-ftion that, "even in these instances 
tlic charncteriatir truiicatmc of the occiput is more or 
obvious/’ and after noticing in detail both illustrations and 
exceptions, he thua concludes " lu fact, the flatness of the 
occipital portion of the cranium will probably be found to 
characterise a greater or Ics^ number of individuals in overv 
cxidtiug tribe from Tierra del Fuego to the Qmadaa/ 1 
This idea «f one predominant cranial type \> still more 
strongly advanced in his most matured views, where he 
affirms the American men to be essentially separate and 
peculiar, and with no obvious links, such m he could d» 

1 Crn rtrrj A uifrinui rt, p. h5 ; PhyMvral Ttsjif. f if i&t A mri-fcan Indian* ; Hatory of 
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roil, between them and the puople of the Old World, but u 
vnm distinct from, a] I others* 

Following in the footsteps of the distinguished Blumcn- 
b;wh t Di\ Morton Inn the rare merit of having laboured 
with patient zeal and unliriug energy* to accumulate and 
publish to the world the accurately ulserved data which 
constitute the only true basis of science, lilts Crania 
Americana is a noble monument of well-direetcd in¬ 
dustry ; and the high estimation in which It lh held, as nn 
accurate embodiment of Pacts, has naturally tended to give 
additional weight to his deductions. But it is obvious.that 
his mind dwelt km exclusively ■ ni one or two of the leading 
c haiueterist ies, tut m ■ i >r I e ss 111 in on, a m id r i s : i ly lh [ iiu 11 y 
important variations in American crania : and the k ndeucy 
of lib final views was to regard the must marked distinctions 
in American crania as mere variations within narrow limits, 
embraced by the common and peculiar type which ho 
recognised as characteristic of the whole continent* bulk 
north and south. In this opinion hb successors not only 
concurred, but they have attached even lees importance to 
the variations noted by hb careful eye. Since his death 
bia greatly augmented collection has been deposited in 1 lie 
Cabinet of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
anti lib catalogue has liven carefully edited and extended 
under the care of Dr. J. Aitken Meiga. The rearrangement 
and classification led to no change in the inferences deduced 
from this valuable accumulation of [evidence; and, in u 
later publication, Dr. Meigs remarked Through tho Cnmin 
A merieanfAf il- bus long been known to the scientific world that 
a remarkable sameness of osteological chaioeter pervades all 
the American tribes t £rom Hudson's Buy to Tierm del t uego. 1 

Such* then* is the opinion arrived at by Dr, Morton, as 
the result of extensive study and observation, aeci-pted or 
confirmed by his successors, and made the darting-point 
from whence to advance to a till more com prelum ft ivo eon- 

1 Annual CirtWtrTittlrjr o/tfo q/ Jft* ; ^ f. S3£ 
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dUKions, Tout it was accepted :is an estol»li^lied point, 
frfiin which to reason aa n ecientifi'' axiom, is sho wn by the 
use mode of it by Agassis, Nott, and other Amsrican writers 
of the highest authority, including the alitor of Dr, Mortons 
catalogue of Crania. When unexpected opportunities, con- 
Beqnent on my own settlement in Canada, enabled me to 
investigate fur myself the physical characteristics of (he 
American races, J entered on the inquiry in the full antici¬ 
pation of meeting with such evidences of a general approxi¬ 
mation to the assigned uvinirtl type as would confirm the 
deductions of previous observers. My chief aim, indeed, 
when first Exploring some of the Indian cemeteries in 
t an ad a, was to acquire rqiecimotui of skulls approximating 
to the peculiar brachycepludic type of one important claws 
of early Scottish graves. It wan, accordingly, with a sense 
of disappointment that, after repeated explorations in 
different localit.iea, T obtained a collection of Canadian 
crania, which, though undoubtedly Indian, exhibited little 
or no traces of the compressed form,mthshort longitudinal 
1 1 iamt ier, so strikingly apparent in ancient Mexican and 
Peruvian skulls, and in the rare examples recovered from 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley, Slowly the conviction 
forced itself upon me, that to whatever extent this assigned 
form of head may prevail iu other parte of tile continent, 
the skulls most frequently met with along the north shores 
of the great lakes are deficient in some of its most essential 
elements. Similar conclusions are indicated by Dr. Latham, 
when comparing the Esquimaux arid American Indian 
forms of skull, as determined by Dr. Morton ; l and ore no 
less strongly affirmed by Dr, Rotzius, who states that it is 
scarcely possible to find o more distinct separation into 
dolichocephalic and btctcliyeephulic races than in America* 
Nor should the remark of Professor Agassiz he overlooked, 

■ that, in accordance with the zoological character of the 

1 Hfn/ural If Mori) n/ehc Wirittin n/Jtau, p. -iM. 
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whole realm* tins race is divided into an in finite number of 
small tribes presenting more or less difference one from 
another/' 

It is Indeed ncce&^ar}' to determine what must 1w regarded 
as the essentiaJ requisites of Dr. Morton a American typical 
minium ; for neither he nor hia successors overlooked the 
fact of deviations from this supposed normal type, not only 
occurring occasionally, but existing as permanent charge- 
ter is tics of certain tribes. All. however, concurred in 
regarding them as mere variations ; ;md showed the value 
1 hey attached to them Lu terms akin to those with which 
Dr. Nott thus concludes his inference to certain hem Is >d 
more elongated form i —" My birth soul long residence in the 
Southern States have permitted the study of many of these 
living tribes, and they exhibit this conformation almost 
without exception, f have also scrutinised many Mexicans, 
besides Catawbas of South Carolina, and tribes on the 
Canada Lakeland can bear witness that the living tribes 
e very where confirm Mort on 'a ty pc* r ' 1 

The ethnical classification of the ancient Mound-Bui Id era 
i* still an unsettled question. Yet it was one of their 
skulk which Dr. Morton selected as "the perfect type of 
Indian coirformatiouand Hr. Francis Pulszky, following 
up the suggestion Ln his [monographic Researches, deduces 
from an engraving of one of the portrait pipe-^nlptures of 
the mounds th&s*? comprehensive conclusions; that the 
Mound-Builders were American Indians in type* md were 
probably acquainted with no other men but themselves ; 
to which he adds, “in every way confirming the views of 
the author of Grant* A meriffltniL? Reference hue been mu Je 
in a previous chapter to the discovery of the Scioto Mound 
Skull, n embedded in a compact mass of earbonaceoiis matter, 
intermingle'l with a few detached bones of the skeleton md 
some, fresh-water shells. I his is the skull described in tlu. 
* Catalogue of Human Crania in the Collection of the 

1 */ A/ririiiJicA |x 441. 
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Academy of datura] Sciences of Philadelphia/' edited by 
lb-. Meigs, aa, “ perhaps, tile most admirably-formed heat! 
of Ik- American nice hitherto discovered. It possesses the 
national ehftmcterwticB in perfection, as seen tn the elevated 
vertex, flattened occiput, great interparietal diameter, 
ponderous bony structure, salient nose, large jaws ami 
broad fheo. Ii is the perfect type of Indian conformation, 
to w hick the skulls of all the tribes from Cape I lorn to 
Canaria more or less approximate,* 
or this skull the measurements which involve the most 
essential typical elements, and so furnish precise materials 
for coiiip&ri=aon f are 
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Su that, in fact, tin- length, breadth, and height, very closely 
correspond, Still further, on examining tbs skull, the sin* 
gular longitudinal abbreviation in seen to affect the posterior, 
niueh more than the anterior development, though n careful 
examination of the original has satisfied me that this is mn- 
sidembly exaggerated in the full-sixed profile given in the 
At'dtnt Monument* of the Miastmppi VnlUy, plate xJ vii, 
The accompanying woodcuts represent more correctly its 
facial and cftmiul aspects. One of its most characteristic 
features is the elevation and breadth of the frontal bone, in 
which it strongly contrasts with the Red Indian type of Load. 
I he occiput has been sul tjeoted to considerable compression 
Whether designedly or not, with the result of a tmieli 
. greater flattening than is shown in the engravings furnished 
by iJr. iiavis; but it is unaccompanied by die depression 
of the frontal hone, which inevitably results from tho pro- 
ce8sefl adopted hy the ancient Peruvians, and the modern 
Flathead Indians. Markedly defined, therefore, ns is the 
amount of parieto-cccipitnl flattening in this renmrknblo 
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skull, it m probably due to imdcsigii&cl pressure of the 
t:radIi>boarJ acting on n bead naturally of n markedly 
tauhycephalic type, with great posterior breadth. This is 
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seen in the vertical view. Fig. 112, in which the truncated 
form is well shown, passing abruptly from the broad 
flattened occiput to the extreme gatictul breadth; and then 
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tapering with slight lateral swell, until it reach as its least 
breadth immediately behind the external angular processes 
of the frontal bone, A skull in the collection of the Cana- 
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dum Institute, found in si Huron ossuary at Barrie, in 
Western Canada, most nearly approximates to it; yet not 
without differing in gome essential points t in all which h 
corresponds to the modern Enditui type* The fatubrad of 
the latter, though of fair development for an Indian head, 
is narrow and depressed in comparison with the mound 
ahull ; and while in profile,, 11 s shown in Fig. 125, the 
flattened character of the pnrieto occipital region is very 
marked ; the vertical view {Fig. 113) shows the more abrupt 
widening of the mound skull Fig. 112) ul the occiput, u* 
eoxnpsired with this. The formula deduced from the study 



of the most prevalent type of American cranium may ho 
th us defined : A a mu 11 receding forehead, somewhat broad 
ait the base, but with si greatly depressed frontal bone; 1 a 
flattened or nearly vertical occiput; viewed from behind* 
an occipital outline which curves moderately outwards* 
wide at the occipital protuberances* and full from these 
points to the opening of the ear ; frotn the parietal pro- 
tubenmees a slightly curved slope to the vertex, producing 

1 “Thera h mi race on tliegluta in which 'the Frontal bun* ii bo m urh f*rn««$ 
liM-k wdi, and in wbicli tha fartbEiikJ ic Jim ilixuJL 1 '— Humftaidf. “AJi [^nciatr^p 
alike fchi j \vw mttdinf fuRkaJ." — i/orfertt, 
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a vv^dge-shaped isuili \\i‘ ; i ruble vertical diameter; 
mid the relative excess of interparietal diameter of the 
bruehyci phulic cranium. If to those are added large quud- 
rruiguJar or lilts, chalk-buried high u lid muauivy, tins maxillary 
region salient ami pniidcrmH, and the nose prumiiaent: we 
have, nearly in Dr* Mortons own words, the most chonH> 
tensile futures of the form of head provident among ancient 
ani.l modem American tribes uf the brudiycephalic type, 
and wbieli was assumed by him as univgrsuh 

In proceeding to apply the test of physical conformation 
as a means uf comparison between undent and modem races 
of the New World, a revision alike nf die evidence mid the 
deductions then.■from, becomes indispensable. Tried by Dr 
Mortons own definitions and illustrations, the Scioto Mound 
skull differs from the typical cranium hi some of its most 
char act e rktlc fca litres. 1 nst ^ a 1 1 ■■>!' t he lo w, rec ei 1E n g T 

mi arc lied forehead, it Las it finely arched frontal bone, with 
corresponding breadth of forehead. The wedge-shaped 
vertex is replaced by u well-rounded arch, curving equally 
throughout; and with the exception of the fattened occiput, 
due to artificial* though probably undesigned compression 
in infancy, the emu him is a uniformly proportioned ex~ 
ample of an extreme braebycephalic skull It ia elected, 
in the T$pe$ of Mankind* for the piiquoae of instituting it 
comparison with die wdl-developed head of a Cherokee 
chief, who died, while 11 prisoner at Mobile, in 1837 p and 
the two cmiiEu tire there engraved side by ssidcj with cither 
examples; H * to show through faithful copies, that the type 
attributed to the American race* h found among tribes 
the moat scattered; among the SLiiii-civili^ed and the lair 
barons; among living as well ns among extinct races; and 
that no foreign race has intruded itself into their midst, 
even in the smallest appreciable degree. ' But, judging 
even by the drawings without reference to measurements, 
the points of agreement are veiy parti id. The vertical 

* Typ** of Httnkri wf* ji 44 Si 
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occiput of the ancient skull rounds somewhat abruptly into 
a slightly orchei! horizontal vertex, and with the we II- 
developed forehead* and short longitudinal diameter, given 
a peculiarly square form to It, in profile; In the modem 
skull* on the contrary* the occipital flattening h not so 
much that r a f (he occiput proper, as of the posterior part- of this 
parietal, together with the upper angle of the occipital bone: 
thereby uniting with the receding forehead to produce i> 
conoid. outline* in striking contrast to the square form of s he 
other. But a comparison of the mcoauronitinta of the two 
skulls, serves no less effectually to refute the suppos'd cor¬ 
respondence, adduced in proof of a typical unity traceable 
throughout tribes mid nations of the Western Hemisphere 
widely separated alike by time and space* 
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It is not to he supposed that any single skull can be 
selected ua the embodiment of all the essential typical char¬ 
acteristics either of the ancient or the modem cranial con¬ 
formation ; nor can we deduce general couelusions as to 
the physical characteristics of the ancient Mound-Builders 
from the special example referred to, We lack, indeed, 
sufficient data im yet for any absolute determination of the 
cranial type of the mounds; but the Scioto Mound skull 
cannot with propriety he designated as 11 the only skull 
incontestably ludonging to an individual of that race/' 

In 1870 Mr, J* W. Foster read before the Chicago 
Academy of l ienees a paper on the Mound Builders Skulls, 
which in n more extended form, he subsequently embodied 
in his Prehistoric Races of the United States af America. 
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The circumstances attendant on the recovery of several of 
tiio eiflmi'Jes I'ch-tred. to unduubfcedly au^gi^st conaid^mble 
i i m 1 iqu i fcy ; ha t the e v t denee is far from col \ e 1 usive ob to 
thoir relation to the true Mound-Builders. Tim majority 
oi nw.-m, including the moat pciA-rf rtkttU, were derived 
from sites far apart from any of their remarkable earth¬ 
works ; and the accompanying implements, pottery, and 
other relies, rather indicate the sepulture uf later Indian 
tribes But Mr, Foster is guided in hia reasoning by 
evidence which, if rightly interpreted, would render the 
Mound-Builders not only prehistoric, but possibly pleis¬ 
tocene He tests them by the Neanderthal .skull to which 
be conceives them to approximate ; and arrives at the eon- 
dir-inn that € * T1 -:i Mound -Builders emu hi were characterised 
by a general conformation of porta which clearly sepurjjted 
thorn from the existing races of man, and partictdnrly from 
the Indians id North America ;" J rind t sifter diseinLdrig the 
characteristics of the beat preserved example, derived from 
an Illinois mound, he arrives at the conclusion that many 
of them “indicate an approach towards the lower animals 
of tie Anthropoid type/ The inferences thus deduced do 
not appear to be borne out by the evidence * and if they 
did* w ould in no way accord with previous observations. 

The Scioto Mound Skull undoubtedly contrasts in some 
respects with the Lie d Indian type of head ; but so far from 
approaching to any lower anthropoid type, its cerebral 
capacity k above the average ; and one of the most chartiu- 
tcristic features in wins h it ditfrrafroni the ordinary Indian 
head is the elevation and breadth of the frontal bone, 
indications of a cerebral development more in accordance 
wit!i the character of that singular people who* without 
architecture or the matured arts of the metallurgist, have 
perpetuated in mere structures of earth, the evidences of 
geometrical skill, a definite means of determining angles, a 
fixed standard of measurement, and the rapacity, m well as 
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tlie practice«f repeating geometrically constructed works of 
1,Lrge and uniform dimensions. Nor is this skull the solitary 
example of such characteristics, Another, from Grave 
Creek Mound, which Dr. Morton has figured, belongs no loss 
indisputably to the stunt rare, and presents in its arched 
forehead, prominent superciliary ridges, and compact, uni- 
formly rounded profile, a general correspondence to the 
previous example. 1 In 1853, Dr. J. C. VV trrrcn exhibited 
to the Boston Natural History Society the cast of a second 
and more perfect skull 1'rom the same mound,* which I have 
since examined and measured in the col lection of Dr. J, 
Mason Warren. It is also worthy of note that several 
inferior maxillary bones of the mound skeletons have been 
recovered nearly entire. They are remarkable for their 
massiveness, and art: stated to he less projecting than thoss 
pertaining to the skeletons of a later date. 1 Another skull 
described by Dr. Morton was obtained from a mound on 
the Upper Mississippi, on an elevated site bearing consider¬ 
able resemblance to that where the Be into Valley cranium 
was found; but the evidence is insufficient to remove the 
doubts which its proportions suggest, that in this, as in so 
many other cases, wc have only one of those later Interments 
habitually made by modern Indians in the superficial soil 
of the mounds, 

Mr. Charles C. Jones, in his Aid/quit its of the Southern 
Indian#, describes and figures an undent skull found at the 
base of a large truncated mound on the Omulgoc .River, in 
Georgia. It is a brachycephalio skull which 1ms been sub¬ 
jected to such great compression that the frontal bone is 
flattened, and the vertex, as seen In profile, is elevated into 
a cone. Above this skeleton were interments of more recent 
character, with skulls of a different type. At Newark I 
examined the imperfect remains of three ancient skulls 

1 CWraiii iijimfrtprt, iA- liH. (i. J£ii3. 

3 f'vprr'fiiin.tfm of _lV«& //wffr $*>£-+ Tflt Sir. jl 331. 

3 Ancieni Mmwnnd* MMutppi Wr. P ^ 
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recovered from mound* in the vicinity. A fourth, which is 
in good preservation, lay at a depth of seven feet from the 
top in Veach Mound, But it ia undoubtedly that of u 
female of the modem 1 ml inti race. The others wore found 
on opening Tippet’s Mound, distant about six miles from 

Newark, in the centre of the mound, fully twenty- .feet 

from the top. They are all in a state of extreme decay; 
but -n tur as tarn lie judged, they correspond in genera] 
breadth of forehead, very slight development of the super¬ 
ciliary ridges, and great breadth at the root of the nose, 
wii.U u flattening of the mmul bones at the junction with tho 
frontal lmne. In one of them the glabella is prominent ; 
and oven protrudes abruptly on the right side, But all are 
fragmentary. Jn the Evans Mound in the same district, so 
rich in remains of the Mound-Builders, at the opening of 
whidi I was present, three skeletons were exposed, but 
in such a state of decay, that in spite of every effort to 
detach the most perfect skull with a mass of the sur¬ 
rounding clay, and so to expose it to the sun, it crumbled 
to fragments. 

In IBGfi a skull of mulattol character was found at Rock 
Bluff, on the Illinois River, at a depth of three feet in 
seemingly undisturbed drift, in a narrow fissure of the ruck. 
Jt is now in the Smithson inn collection ; and is characterised 
hi its great length, to which an extreme purieto-oeoipital 
prolongation gives additional prominence. The length is 
to the breadth as 41 to 27 ; but Dr. Meigs, to whom this 
skull inu been submitted, icscrihca its strongly pronounced 
dnliehocephalism to the premature ossification of the sagittal 
suture. Nevertheless, he recognises in it a resemblance 
in some important points to certain mound skulls, includ¬ 
ing two procured by Air, Srjuier from one of the nucient 
mounds of ChiUteotho, Ohio. 1 The characteristics of 
these skulk essentially differ front those of the supposed 
ti pica] skull of the Scioto Mound; and if true Mound - 

1 SmUhiMthm Prpirrf, IS®', p, 4li 
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Builders skulls, avid not ub^oquent interments, they put 
an find to any apparent project of agreement on tills 
undetermined point* 

But 1I. rather accords with the singular chfUiirteristiCi of 
tbo Moumd-lhiiMMCv' u'nrks, in width uimuatukahle traces 
of inteile v tual pregress, surpassirig 11ie iiigh ■ ;l t tain tninte 
of any known f ndw i race, are the accompaniments of a 
general condition of very partially developed arts : to 
anticipate the thires of two essentially diverge racist-: in tlicir 
co mm on sepulchres. Such a condition of things seems to 
be moat readily accounted for on the assumption of a theo¬ 
cratic or patrician order* like the Brahmins of India, or the 
Incas of Peru, under whom an inferior race executed the 
geometrical earthworks of Ohio with seek mathematical 
accuracy. The careful mrsatigutionfl of the late Dr. 
Thu mini disclosed remarkable proofs of the contem¬ 
poraneous presence in Britain, in some remote prehistoric 
age, of the dolichocephalic builders of the chambered 
long harrows along with a milyect brachycephalic race, 
whose cleft skulls lie in the same mcgalitbic sepulchral 
vaults, alongside of their uninjured long skulls, auggestiiig 
the idea of slaves immolated at the obsequies of their 
chief*. 1 Thua far, however, the licet established examples 
of mound crania accord with the brad if cephalic type 
which the Scioto Mound skull illustrates; and with those 
nho t another ancient class of skulls derived from the 
cave sepulchre* of Ohio and Kentucky, agree so for as to 
admit of their being fitly .dossed together iu any attempt 
at determining the predominant chamcteristics of the elder 
race. The following table, accordingly, includes a series of 
measurements of mound and undent cave omnia, mostly 
taken by myself from tin- originals in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, the collection of Dr. 
Warren of Boston, and elsew here :— 

3 Vulit> ffaunVt ftrtfttnri™ Account* nf Rchlmortnis. Kpnnet, W ti rt Kunnct, 
V'ley, Uml Littl&Jun Drew Iud^ Imhrrain. 
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TABLE L—MOUND AND CAVE CRANIA. 
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Of the series embraced in this table, though all are ancient,, 
only ihe ti ret four can be relied upon as undoubted examples 
of the crania of the Mounds, In comparing them with 
others, there are indications of a peculiar crania] type 
partially approximating to the bmckycephnlic Penman 
cranium ; but this assumed correspondence has Intel) exag¬ 
gerated, and some important differences have been slighted 
or ignored, in the zeal to establish the affinities which such 
an agreement wuuld seem to imply. In vertieal elevation 
the Peruvian cranium is decidedly inferior; but the most; 
distinctive feature thus far indicated by the few well- 
autlienticutcd Mound crania, is the well-formed and arched 
frontal ltone, unaffected by the prt*.wire hi which the ver¬ 
tical occiput must Iks ascribed. Dr. J. C, Warren pro- 
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I) ounce 1 1 the M mi mil a m.l Peruvian crania to lie identical. 
A greater correspondence seems to be traceable between 
tin- mosi ancient crania of r.he Mexican Valley amt those of 
the Mounds. Tbit, tempting os are the conclusions ;vhieh 
such analogies suggest, any final decision on the ethnical 
significance of such skuil-i'onus must bo reserved until 
further discoveries place within our reach a sufficient 
number of skulls as well authenticated sis those uf the 
Scioto Valley and Grave Creek Mounds. This, there is 
little hope of achieving, until systematic explorations arc 
instituted under the direction of a scientific. Commission, the 
organisation of which would reflect credit on the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. The Cave crania, Nos. 0-21, 
uru a remarkable series of undoubted antiquity, and present 
a nearer approximation to the Mound type than any other 
class. Their must notable divergence, in the parietal 
diameter, disappears if the doubtful examples of the latter, 
Nos, U-8, are excluded, as in Table xv. 

Turning from this review of the meagre data thus far 
recovered from the ancient sepulchral mounds, let us next 
consider the two great civilised nations of the New World, 
the Peruvians ami Mexicans. Their civilisation had an 
independent origin and growth. The scenes of its develop 
ment were distinct; and each exhibited special character¬ 
istics of intellectual progress. Nevertheless, they had so 
much in common, that the determination of the physical 
type jieculiar to each will be beat secured by ascertaining 
what is common to both. 

When Dr, Morton first undertook the investigation of 
the cranial characteristics of the American races, he admitted 
the force of the evidence presented to him in the examination 
of a number of ancient Peruvian skulk ; and has recorded 
his recognition of the truces of well-defined hracbyeephalio 
and dolichocephalic races among the ancient Peruvians. 1 
But the seductive charms of his comprehensive theory of 

1 Crania jfvterfeiutti t p. 
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an American ethnic unity ultimately prevailed over the 
earlier opinion: which, even in the Ctwila Americawit f 
was stated us u legitimate deduction from the evidence in 
question, without being incorporated into tin author^ con¬ 
cluding propositions ; and he accordingly records his final 
conviction that idL the s.?xtremcBt varieties of the Peruvian 
head were naturally 11 of the aarne rounded ah ape, which is 
eharueteristic of the aboriginal race, from Cape Horn to 
Canada,” 1 and owe their diversities of form solely to artificial 
deformation. 

f[i the investigations into the arts, the modes of sepulture, 
and the peculiar cranial characteristics of the ancient Peru¬ 
vians^, the results of which arc embodied here, various col¬ 
lections of Boston, New York t PliLhidoIphiiL, Washington, 
and Edinburgh, have been turned to account; in addition 
to which 1 have enjoyed special facilities for minutely 
studying tin tut cresting collection of antiquities, crania, and 
mummied bodies, procured by Mr. Blake from ancient 
Peruvian cemeteries, on the shore of the Bay of Uhacuta* 
near Arica, in latitude 18° 30' s. ; and have also been 
favoured with his carefully Elaborated notes on the subject. 
The desert of Atacama, between the eighteenth and twenty- 
fifth degrees of south latitude, has been the site of sepulture 
for ancient Peruvian races through a period of unknown 
duration, and numerous cemeteries have been opened and 
despoiled. The mode of sepulture, and the Articles deposited 
with the dead, present so uniform a resemblance, that, ex¬ 
cepting in one point, Mr. Blake obecrvc.% a description of 
one may suffice for the whole. The difference noted arises 
from the varying soil The greater number arc interred in 
the dry sand* which generally covers the surface to a sufficient 
depth ; but in some instances the excavations have been 
made in a soft rock (gypsum) which here and there ap¬ 
proaches the surface. In this arid district, such is the 
nature of the soil and climate that articles which speedily 
1 uf iiflhTfe'U ladktntf P 1 
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perish In a dump mil and a humid atmoaphere, are found in 
perfect preservation after the hipac of ccntuneA, Added to 
(.l ie facilities which nature has thus provided for perpetuating 
tliu Llined traces of the ancient Peruvians, they practised 
the art of einbaLiuitig their dead. One of the largest rt'iiii}- 
terics referred to k situated on a plain at. the base of a range 
of low hills oil the shore of the Bay of C'hncotri, a little 
southward of Aiica, and about 185 leagues south-east of 
Lima, This plain is formed of siliclous Kind mid marl, 
slightly impregnated with common salt, and nitrate and 
sulphate of soda. It is exceedingly light, fine, and dry : 
aii'l such is its preservative nature, tlial even ltodies interred 
in it witiim.it any previous preparation have not entirely 
lost the fleshy covering from their remains. Itt (lie ei mc- 
tcries of this vast arid plain, the object-: which, in id! proba¬ 
bility, were most highly prized by their own el's were laid 
iieaido thi ng along with every article reqninn 1 in preparing 
the body for interment. Thus the needles used for sewing 
the garments and wrappings nf the dcacL, the comb employed 
in dressing the hair, and even the loose hail's removed in 
tins lust process of the toilet, are nil found deposited in the 
grave. 

The collection of Peruvian antiquities formed by Mr. 
Blake, includes curious specimens of native pottery, imple¬ 
ments wrought in stone, bronze, ami wood, aud numerous 
interesting sepulchral relies illustrative of native arts and 
customs. But the most valuable department embraces the 
entire contents of a Peruvian tomb, including the mummies 
ui a man and woman, and the partially desiccated remains 
of a child. Some of the contents of this grave have already 
been referred to in illustration of Peruvian civilisation in a 
previous chapter : lint a minute notice of its human re¬ 
mains, with the special accompaniments of their interment, 
will furnish information on various obscure points in the 
suekd histoiy of this remarkable people. It was obviously a 
family tomb. The male mummy is that of a man in the 
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maturity of life, in the usual sitting position with the knees 
drawn up to the chin* With the exception of a part of 
the integuments of the lower jaw f the body is in n good 
state of preservation. On its transference to the humid 
atmosphere of New England^ the flesh became somewhat 
softened, but it exhibits no symptoms of decay. It k dark 
brawn, and possesses a peculiar penetrating odour, some¬ 
what similar to that of an Egyptian mummy. The head is 
of the common rounded Peruvian form, with retreating 
forehead, high cheek bones, and prominent nose. The 
breadth of hand, as measured across the extremity of the 
metacarpal hones with every allowance for the contraction 
produced in mumuiUiwition, is remarkably smnli The hair 
has undergone little or no cliaugu, and differs essentially 
from that moat chuructcri.il Ic feature of the Indian of the 
northern continent. It is brown in colour, and as fine in 
texture as the must delicate Anglo-Saxon hair. It is neatly 
braided and arranged, the front locks being formed each 
into a roll on the side of ike head* while the hair behind is 
plaited into a triangular knot of six braids. The parti* 
coloured woollen garments and wrappings of tins mummy 
are of fine texture. The head-dress was an oblong striped 
hood; over which was a cap funned of woollen threads of 
various colours, ingeniously woven and surmounted by 
feathers and an ornament formed of tlie quills of the condor. 
A quiver made of the skin of a fox contained five arrows, 
the shaft of each consisting of two pieces of reed, tipped 
with akarp-pdutod and bathed Hint heads, regularly formed, 
and attached by a tough green cement. Also suspended to 
one side, by a hair cord passing over the shoulder, was a 
Woollen Wtg, finely woven in stripes of black, white, and 
brawn, and curiously sewed at the sides with threads of 
various colours. This contained leaves of the coco, and a 
thin silver disk or medal, surrounded by a series of on© 
hundred araall indentation near the edge, and in the centre 
a space of three-fourths of an inch countersunk and per- 
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forated with ei Ktitdl round halo. To this a hair cord of 
about two feet in length h secured* probably to suspend it 
round the neck. When the hood was removed from the 
bund 1 jumuIL earthen vessel, with rounded lmtst\ ineasuring 
aliout two inches hi greatest diameter, and with the top 
covered by a membrane,, was found secured under the thin. 

The body of the female from the mine tomb presents 
nearly similar obaructeristics- The hnir is shorter, and 
some w bit courser, but fine when compared with that of the 
northern Indian*. It is of a light brown colour* smooth, 
and neatly braided acruss the upper part of the forehead, 
then carried backward and seen red on. each aide of the head. 
The flesh of the legs, from £he ankles to the knees, is covered 
with red paint; and murks of the same pigment arc also 
traceable on the hair and on the outer woollen wrappings, 
presenting the impress of a hand. Fuch marks ure common 
mi Peruvian mummies; and, taken into consideration 
eiI mg with tin- small size of the bind, nlready noticed, they 
forcibly recall the mano Colorado observed by Stephens 
amid the ruins of Uxmrd : the impress of a living hand, 
but so small that it was completely hid under that of the 
traveller or Mb companion, It afterwards stared them in the 
face, as lie says* on all the mined buildings of the country; 
and on visiting a nameless ruin, beyond SabacktscM, in 
Yucatan, Mr + Stephens remarks ; £( On the walk of the deso¬ 
late edifice were prints of the muaa Colorado* or red hand. 
Often as 1 saw this print* it never failed to interest mo. 
It was the stamp of the living hand. It always brought me 
nearer to the builders of these cities ; and at times, amid 
stillness, desolation* and ruin, it seamed as if from behind 
the curtain that concealed them from view was extended 
the hand of greeting. The Indians said it. wm the hand of 
the master of the building/' Indications of community of 
customs or usage between the Peruvians and I he ancient 
builders of Yucatan or Central America arc full of interest, 
however slight; nor dues it detract from their value when* 
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na in ibis case, the same practice pertains +0 Ibe northern 
tribes, and is interwoven with their symbolic decorations. 

The symbol of the expanded hand appeals among the 
devices on the Engraved A/tee Hatchet, Fig* 109; and con¬ 
stantly recurs in painted or graven idcogrnphy, An Ltlas- 
tration figured here, copied by Lieut. H. Simpson, 
IL8.A., from the More Rack, in the valley of the Rio do 
Zulu, exhibits the open hand in a group of Indian charac¬ 
ters, or devices, alongside of which is a Spanish inscription 
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of the seventeenth century. Another example, apparently 
of early Spanish origin, on the same Mont Rock, shows the 
open hand, with the singular addition of a double thumb, 
enclosed in one cartouche alongside of the sacred monogram 
I.R.H., as though it were the recognised native count* rp:irt 
of the Christian symbol According 
to Air. Schoolcraft: “The figure nf the 
human hand is used by the North 
American Indians to denote supplica¬ 
tion to the Deity or Great Spirit; and 
it stands in the system of picture- rm. iu.-hu™ wum*™*. 
writing as the symbol for strength, power, or mastery tlms 
derived." It admits, however, of comprehensive applica¬ 
tion, with varying significance. Irving remarks in his 
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Astoria .* “The Ariekaree warriors wore pointed in the 
mast savage style. Some had the stamp of a red hand 
acre m their mouthy a fdgri that they had drunk the life¬ 
blood of a foe." ratlin found the same symbol in u&c for 
decoration, and m the actual gigu-tnaimni among the Gma- 
haws and the Mundane; and I have repeatedly observed 
the red band impressed in a similar manner 1 h ptli on the 
buffalo robe and on the naked breast of the Chippewas of 
Lake Superior. 

Upon removing the outer wrapper of the female Peruvian 
mummy, a wooden comb, a pair of painted aiiudols of 
undressed skin, and a package of rutile, or oxide of 
ufanimij, uriv found beneath, Iti addition to those, the 
tomb contained many other object*, such ae ears of manse, 
leaves of coca, a roll of cotton cord, etc., emlosed in bags 
of fine texture, ingeniously woven of woollen threads, in 
patterns and devices of various colours* and evidently such 
ns had been in use by their owner. The contents of one of 
these have a double significance for us. Woven of a peculiar 
pattern different from all the others, ami of an unusually 
fine texture: it was found, on being opened, to contain a 
small bead of malachite, the only one discovered in the 
tomb# and locks of human Iiair, each secured by a string 
lied with a peculiar knot AH the hair is of fine texture, 
of varums shades, from fine light brown to black, and to all 
appearance has undergone no change. 

The cukrnr and texture of the hair are facts of great 
importance to the ethnologist, m indicating essential differ- 
cn« from the modern Indians in one respect; and there 
fore confirming the probability of equally important ethnic 
differences* suggested by other evi< leneo. But the discovery 
has also another aspect of interest. In this family tomb, in 
which Jay the parents with their infant child, we may 
assume with little hesitation that wo have the locks of hair 
of the surviving relatives : in aU probability of elder mem¬ 
bers of the same family as the infant interred here in its 
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mothers gram It is a touch of genuine human tenderness 
such ns a makes the whole world Uiw" mid animates iuiew 
that hug-forgotten past with fedinga to which the kindliest 
sympathies of our common nature respond* Alongride of 
the female there also lay an unfinished piece of weaving 
stretched upon its frome* and with its yam of varioua 
colours still bright; the work of the deceased* doubtless, 
and probably the hal labour that hud engaged her hands. 
The needle of thorn was in it, and beside it several balls of 
yarn. Wo need not necessarily assume that it was laid 
beside her under the belief that she would resume her task 
in a future life. It appears rat her another of those gentle 
fruits which derive further illustration from other contents 
of the Atacama cemeteries* 

in the same grave lay the remains of the young infant, 
carefully wrapt in a soft black woollen cloth and then 
enclosed in the akin of A penguin with the feathered side 
inward. Fastened to the woollen wrapper was a pair of 
lit tic sandals, two and a half inches long* The heud was 
partially covered with a loose cap lined with a wadding of 
human linir, and cotton stained with red pigment Within 
the cap was a large lock of hair resembling that of the 
female, which, ils already described# had been cut short, 
probably aa a sign of mourning, a a is still practised by the 
women of many Indian tribes. Beside it there also lay, 
in n cloth envelope* secured with elaborate care* a brown 
cord with seven knots* and at the cud what is believed In 
he the umbilicus. This was, no doubt, the quipu, or sepul¬ 
chral record, which to the eye of the bereaved mother 
recalled every cherished incident in her child's brief career- 
Around its neck waa a green cord to which a small shell was 
attached; and within the wrapping** were several Littom 
Peruviana, and also small mils of cotton, and of hair of 
the vicuna, enclosing leaves of coco. In another cemetery, 
several hundred miles to the south of the Bay of Chncotu* 
Air. Blake found many liodiee of infants, each enclosed in 
an oval sarcophagus cut out of a single block of wood ; and 
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lie a? a n notes the more singular discovery, frequent in 
PeruviiLu cemeteries, of the fint-us in nil stages of develop¬ 
ment, and deposited in the grave with flip same elaborate 
evidences of rare as wna expended on the deceased infant. 
The practice is remarkable, if not indeed unique. 

Professor Bnak, in commenting on a collection of Peru¬ 
vian skulls recently acquired by the Loudon Anthropological 
Institute, draws attention to the fact that on many of them 
the hair is still abundant, and points out. its prevailing 
eharieleristics. It is “ by no means coarse, hot rather ii no 
uni silky; nor is it truly black, but rather of nn auburn 

tint; whilst on one [lie hue is reduced to a dirty at.-. 

colour.” 1 That it mny have undergone a change of colour 
under all the influences to which it has been subjected is 
far from improbable; but neither time, nor exposure in a 
hot soil, would seem capable of transformingthe course huir 
of the modem Indian to a tine silky texture. 

Such are some illustrations of ancient Peruvian customs 
nrnl sepulchral rites, along with cvi'leneB of characteristics 
wliicli go fur to disprove the assumed unity of physical 
type throughout the Western Hemisphere. No feature of 
the modern Indian is more universal, or yields more slow!)' 
even to the effacing influences of hyhridity, than the lung, 
coarse black hair which so strikingly contrasts with the 
short woolly covering of the Negro's head. 1 have repeat¬ 
edly obtained specimens from Indian graves, as firm the 
Huron graves near Lake Simcoe, the most modern of which 
cannot be later than the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In all those the hair retains its black colour and coarse 
texture, unchanged alike by time and inhumation ; and in 
this respect corresponds with that of the modem Indians of 
Si mill America, and also of tlii 1 Chinese and other true 
Mongols of Asia. The Peruvians, Dr. Morton observes., 
11 differ little in {jerson from the Indians around them, being 
of the middle stature, well limbed, ami with small feet and 
hands. Their faces are round, their eyes small, block, and 
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rather distant from each other; their notes are Email, the 
mouth somewhat large, and the teeth remarkably fine. 
Their complexion is a dark brawn, and their hair long, 
black, and rather course." In thi* respect, therefore, the 
disclosures of the Peruvian, cemeteries of Atacama reveal 
important variations from one of the most persistent ami 
universal characteristics of the modem American races ; 
nor is their evidence less conclusive ns to the essential 
diversity in cranial conformation. Uu this latter point the 
collections of Mr, Blake throw great light : and the r.<inclu¬ 
sions fore til on him by much more extended observations 
carried on during his residence in Peru led to the convic¬ 
tion that two distinct forms of skull are found in the 
ancient cemeteries of that country, "the one rounded or 
globular, the other elongated,” Those of the bodies found 
in the tomb described above arc of the former, or brachy- 
eephnlir type; hut the collection of crania made by Mr. 
Blake was selected by him from a very large number, us 
fair average .specimens of each of the two distinct types 
which presented themselves to his observation during his 
exploration of the tradeut cemeteries of the desert of Ata¬ 
cama. Along with these, those described by Dr. Morton, 
and others which I have had opportunities of examining in 
various collections, furnish materials from whence the fol 
lowing conclusions are derived, The skulls are generally 
small: a characteristic in part, tvt least, oscribable to tho 
average stature of the people, which Dr. Morton left out of 
cousidemtiou when estimating the comps rati va size of ihc 
brain of the “ l’oltecan ” and " Barbarous " subdivisions of 
his " American Group.' The relative development of the 
different brunches separately noted by him was well csUcu- 
bited to suggest further inquiry ; ns they seemed to indicate 
that civilisation had progressed in on inverse ratio to the 
cerebral moss. The mean internal capacities «>f skulls of 
the American races are thus grouped in a table showing 
the size of the brain in cubic inches; Peruvians 7Aft, 
Mexicans sr7 f Barbarous tribes S4 0. The practice of 
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iompressing tlie head was so generally in use among the 
tinmans that it is rare to find a skull unaffected by sndf 
transform at ion, llut the results of a study of numerous 
examples are tlmg noted for me by Mr. Blake, in reference 
to thehnmhyocphalioPeruvian skull“The occipital bone 
U fiat, <tnd the ft»rebcad retreating, but elevated and broad 
when compared with the elongated skull- The temporal 
fossa is not remarkably large* When the eye is directed 
downward upon these skulls, the occiput being towards the 
observer, the zygomatic arch is nearly in most, and eotireK' 
in some of them bidden from the .sight. Viewed in the 
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samn position, the face is completely hidden by the upper 
mid front part of tile cranium. The orbits am* deep, and 
their margins quadrangular. The hones of the nose ure 
■ prominent, and the orifices large. Tlic cheekdxmesaro high. 
The alveolar edges of t he jaws are obtusely arched in fronts 
and the chin projects on a line with the teeth. Compared 
with the elongated skulla, the face is smull. and its outlines 
mure rounded. The cheek-bones descend in uearl y a stm igh t 
line from (Jie external angular process of the frontal hone.” 
Figure 116 illustrates the characteristics of this type of 
aucicut Peruvian head, as seen in one brought from the 
cemeteries of Atacama ; though, in this example, the frontal 
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bone is unusually high and well-arched. The occiput is 
also mnoothij Venn tied, and the - j kull symmetrical through 
out Fig* 117 shows the braehyrephalie skull depressed 
and thrown backward, and iHnatratea one of tho eommonefU 
Pertman fon m reuniting from artihcial compri^ion in 
infiiiiry* The following table i*nnainta chiefly of iiieofttms- 
ments of omnia in the Boston and Philadelphia collet: tiona 
It. also indudeft those >»f four (Nofl 1-4J selected by Ms. 
Blake, from u large number, aa fair nvwage spH-imena of 
the prevailing type; and to those 1 have added three, 
believed to lie female, from Professor Busk’s measurements, 
in order tu secure some nearer approximating to an average 
result of the two sexes. 
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in removing some of tlu- questions which the laborious 
of Dr. Merton fur the first time furnished any ade- 
quill 0 menus For nm we ring, there ure certain elements 
affecting the results which have uot been taken into due 
account* It cliiiiLees that extensive Peruvian cemeteries lie 
ueitr the coast, anil within oaay access, sy that hundreds of 
skulls mid even the complete contents of graves, have been 
rapeutedly carried offfor European and American collections; 
whereas specimens derived from important historical riles 
iu the interior, such as Titicaca mid \ !uzco ; like those from 
Mexico and Central America : are exceedingly rare* The 
Morton collection Includes 221 Peruvian skull.', of which 
nearly the half are from a single locality, 62 from another, 
and 20 from it third; whereas of the whole ItfuhurmiB 
tribes there are only 164 specimcUH, withered singly* by 
many collectors, over the whole continent* It will inevit¬ 
ably happen tluit in Meeting a skid I from a tumulus or 
npsimry, the most remarkable for form or size will be 
chosen ; and this process of natural selection in the latter 
class must affect the average it-snlm, as compared with Peru¬ 
vian crania, of which Professor Agassiz received 368 speci¬ 
mens exhumed from a single locality* Here it Is obvious 
that the number of examples of a common type may be very 
deceptive; and a second cargo of braehyccplmliu skulls 
from the same locality * however numerous, would add no 
confirmAtioii to previous induction*, hut rather tend to 
increase a false average. The process of natural selection 
referred to is worthy of consideration Lu estimating the 
evidence derived from any large collection of human'skulls. 

But the special question of Peruvian head-forma is vum- 
l>ered with other confaftmg demante in many examples 
of artificially deformed braebycephalic skulls the forehead 
is depressed with a corresponding affection of the occiput, 
as shown in Fig- 117* Horn the actual longitudinal dia¬ 
meter is not greatly affected; but if the length betaken 
from the base of the fronted Ixrnc to the most distant poa- 
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tenor projection without reference re the displacement of 
tlbc true points of measurement, a deceptive longitudinal 
diameter is She result. In his early observation* Dr* 
Morton was led to the belief that certain Peruvian skulls 
were lhose of the ancient precursors of the hum nice. In 
this chum, judging from r 1 samples in Lis r-olh-wren, there k 
no doubt that 1 l«■ ranked Indiscriminately all which yielded 
■i great longitudinal measurement. however produced. The 
opinion thus arrive at clashed with the deductivchops of 
his theory of an otherwise uniform American cranial type. 
Wl«n therefore he recognised Lis error, he welcomed the 
dkeovory as removing the one Haw in his comprehensive 
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system; and be thus records hi* tinul judgment :•— ++ 1 at find 
found it difficult to conceive that the original rounded 
skull of the Indian could he changed into this fantastic 
form, ami was led to suppose that the latter was nn arti¬ 
ficial elongation of a head femur kit bin for its length and 
hurrowuea*. 1 even supposed that the long-headed Peru¬ 
vians were a more undent people than the Inca trills, md 
distingukhetl from them by their eranjal c ■ oifignra tioa J 1 1 
this opinion l was mistaken- Abundant means of observn 
tirm and comparison have since convinced urn that, sitl these 
variously-formed heads were originally of the same rounded 
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lint granting that Hr. Morton's earlier opinion was based 
nu false premises, [mil that his filial judgment wan correct, 
in reference to certain Peruvian skulls ''changed into this 
fantastic form,’’ it by no means follows that the existence 
of a genuine Peruvian, or Ay main dolichocephalic type in 
thereby disproved. As already suggested in the case of 
the Mound-Builders, as well as in that of the Peru dans, 
there arc elements in the sacerdotal mate and the Gy stem 
of government of the latter well calculated to confirm tlie 
idea of a patrician race distinct from the great muss of 
(he people, to which the national traditionslentiTOuntenrinre. 

Reference lias already been made to a collection of Peru¬ 
vian skulls in the possession of the London Anthropological 
Institute; and to Professor Rust’s reported results of a 
careful study <if their characteristics. They include 1 ~>Q 
specimens, obtained from ancient cemeteries by Mr. T. .1. 
Hutehinson during his residence at Callao as British Consul. 
To the same gentleman Professor Agassiz was indebted for 
the more numerous collection noticed above. The skulls of 
hoth collections^ taken as a whole, are markedly bmehyoc- 
[iItalic. Rut there are also examples of the rarer elongated 
form. I am indebted to the late Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
curator of the Peabody Museum, for the results of his study 
of the specimens acquired by Professor Agassiz, and placed 
under Ids care. Of the whole number of skulls only eleven 
show* no signs of distortion or artificial pressure. Tho 
greater number are flattened from before backwards; and 
they are, with one exception, of the brachycephalic type. 
This great unifonuity is, no doubt, in part due to their 
having been ail procured from Ancon audita neighbourhood. 
The collection is indeed characterised in the report of tho 
Peabody Museum for 1874 as " one of the hugest which has 
lweti made from any single locality." 

Thu London collection, though smaller in number, is 
more valuable, on account of its specimens having been 
obtained from localities wide apart, including Santos, leu. 
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Ancon, PuHaaumyn Unity miles north of CuUan, wd Cerm 
iicl Orn, about n hundred miles e<mtk Id those also the 
bmeliy cephalic type predumiuiitca; but they include a few 
long skulk; and Professor Rusk states, after a careful study 
of the whole, that “ the evidence of the existence of a 
dolichocephalic type afforded in the present collection is 
not vt j iy abundant, but ]» naverthcless deeiai ve, P Hr 
farther adds that, looking to the probability that llit’ prac¬ 
tice of dr format i ..nginuted in tm effort to exaggerate the 

natural form, “ we ciumoi Fail to perceive in the elongated 
skulk from Titicaca, that that, jaculinr kind of deformation 
Ima arisen from a desire to add to tin. attractive features of 
the pec uliarly elongated form of skull, of which several 
instances are presented in the collection." 1 The Peruvian* 
perpetuated the tradition of a mee which had preceded the 
Incas, to which they ascribed their oldest architectural 
remains at Like Titicaca, ami else win-re : it in there fori' 
consistent with other evidence that we should find in those 
localities indications of u distinct ethnical ty|ie. 

The results disclosed by a minute study of the two exten¬ 
sive collections of Peruvian skulls, due to the exploration* 
af Mr, T. J. Hutchinson, eoufiriu nil former evidence ns to 
the nearly universal practice of mechanical distortion ; and 
at the same time sustain the opinion that eiimpression in 
no degree diminishes the c rani til capacity. So far indeed 
its the evidence of the Peabody collection gt*» T it would 
justify an opposite conclusion; unless, us is pro bu Ide, tbs 
small skulls are female. Neither does artificial deformation 
necessarily efface the primary form of any strongly marked 
type of Lend, unless where it leads to premature n«sifiea 
lion of the sutures, The relative proportions of the I tones, 
and especially of I he parietal*, cun still he discerned, though 
greatly altered in contour. Hence the same compression 
applied to a nntorally braehycephalic skull, such as the 
strongly defined example of that of a child from Santa, 
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iMaprodtifcfcd in Fi^ a 11tt, from tlie Crania Amerhttna ; unA 
mi equally well defined dolichocephalic skull, like that 
«il another child shown in Kig. 120, results in two differ 
ently modified forms, in which the primary type of t?nch 
in a factor. Professor Tied maun tlcwrilHL-s certain hkuil j 
brought from the I Hi de i s nf Lake Titicaca ns remarkable 
for their uuusual length. the longitudinal axis 1 n_-iijg much 
longer than he had oWrved in any other skulls, Hut the 
breailth was proportionately Hindi, hr if produced by Intend 
'-mi ip cession. These appear to correspond with other 
examples of the abnormal (h j! icli*♦cephalic Peruvian skull. 
Like all artificially mollified cron in, they arc generally 
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unsymmetricnl Dr. Morton remarks of the Peruvian skulls 
examined by him : "These hernia arc remarkable not only 
for their smallness, but also for their irregularity, for ( in 
the whole series in my possession, there Ls but one that am 
In- called symmetrical ;' n and this, it must lie remembered, 
applies equally to both types. 

Keeping in view then the distinction between the de¬ 
pressed brachy cephalic and the true dolichocephalic type, 
the latter class give no countenance to the theory that the 
long Peruvian skull is a mere result of nrtifiend dcfomia 
tion ; while certain pern linn tie* in the facia! proiiortioii 
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confirm the bleu nf fiLnk-ui diversity. Throughout 't I it* 
numerous mu ml liorrow*, and generally in tin- sliurt fiat a 
of fireat Britain, the prevalent iyi H of skull ia bmohyee- 
phali!', with considerable uniformity nf ethnical diameter. 
But reference hna already been imnle to the evidence 
ml tin i■(> if by Or. Thimmrn In proof of the existence of a 
distinct ethnical type, contemporaneous with the British 
bnudiycoplmli, us shown by a rare ela-sa of chiinicteiiatie. 
dolichocephalic skulls, first noted by him in ft b'Ug chain- 
bared barrow at West Keunct, in Wiltshire. Subs*.-ijiteni 
research showed this type of head to lie peculiar to a rlnss 
Hif long harrows enclosing ruegnlithic, chambered catacombs. 
But alongside of the dolichocephalic occupant* of these 
tombs were dm other skulls of nm ii leas elongated form ; 
and in repeated instances fractured by deep clefts and 
gashes; the evidence, aa ift SMUra&l, of their immolation at 
the obsequies of their chiefs.. They are not only different 
in form, but of a coarser type; so :i* to suggest the idea 
either of captives or dependants of diverse race, or serfs of 
less pure blood than their lords. The cutramstaneea under 
which the rare dolichocephalic Peruvian type of skull has 
l»ean found seem analogous to this; and suggest the idea 
—according with the Peruvian traditions of im older race— 
of a longheaded, pntridan ehiss lording it over the bnichy 
L-epludi who constituted ilia great tunas of the Peruvian 
population. Such is ft relation of races distinct in physical 
type which was well calculated to originate ;i process of 
omnia! deformation, designed to transform the plebeian into 
the patrician head-form. 

Mr. Blake was led to the opinion he Anally adopted of the 
existence of two distinct types of Peruvian skull chtedv 
from the study of numerous specimens w hich fell under his 
notice among the cemeteries of the great desert of Ate. 
duun ; and, having enjoyed the advantage of his co-opera¬ 
tion iu compering the selected examples brought hotne by 
him with others included in the wtwnt'ivc collection formed 
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by [lie lata L>r. J. C. Warren >»f I have the more 

i nufideuce in staling the following rouduBions, 

The dolichocephalic Peruvian skull is generally small ami 
narrow. In several of those which I have measured, the 
average distance from a vertical line drawn from the meatus 
auditori us extern us to the most prominent part iif the frontal 
hone was only ^‘7 inches, while from the same line to the 
most prominent part of the uueipital hone it was 4 r It inches 
In characteristic examples of this form of head fully twn- 
t hi ok of the cavity occupied by the* brain lie behind the 
occipital foramen, and the skull, when poised on the mastoid 
processes, falls backward. Compared with undepressed 
bnichycepliulic skulls, the forehead is lmv and retreating; 
anil the temporal ridges approach near each other at the 
f'fp ''f the head: it much largi-r space lieing occupied by the 
temporal Binaries, l.wtwceu which the skull seems to ho com¬ 
pressed. The zygoma is larger, stronger, and more eapa 
nous, mid tin- whole bunes of the face are more developed. 
The superior maxillary bone is prolonged in front, and the 
Incisor teeth are in an oblique position. Thu bones of the 
nose are prominent, the orifices larger, und the cribriform 
lamella tuore extensive. The bony substance of the skull 
is thicker, and the weight greater. Soma of those elm me- 
reriflties would require to lie determined from Lhe minute 
comparison of a much larger number of skulk 1x-f»re they 
could lie accepted as generic characteristics ; but a sulti 
Miant number of them have been observed to satisfy me 
that the elements of difference between the Peruvian bunchy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic skulls amount to something 
greatly more radical than iioiLI he effected by any artificial 
change in form. 1’iie woodcut (Fig, no) illustrates the 
characteristics of the elongated Peruvian skull, ns exhibited 
in one of those brought by Mr. RJuke from an ancient 
cemetery on the Bay of Cbacota; and Table in. includes 
three crania, selected by him from a very large numlwr as 
fair average specimens of this type of skttJi. ft k not at all 
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necessary for the confirmation of tin: opinion, reasserted here, 
4if tlie existence of i wo f^eutudly distinct typee of Peruvian 
anuria, to assume that the form of the elongated skull never 
owes any of its peculiarities to artificial compression. Both 
forma of craolnm genera] lV bear unmistakable evidence of 
having baen more or less distorted by this process. Tin 1 
depressed frontal bone lias, in many cases, been produced or 
exaggerated by suck menu a ; and wherever tins bus been 
earned to & great extent, it is accompanied not only by a 
iwrespondiiig moditieal ion of the posterior portion of the 
r mmiim ? but also by a Intend expansion of the parietal 
1 4>nt-Ev which almost invariably exhibit eou&idernlile iu- 
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equality and nnsymnu! (.rival variation but wet u the two 
side*. Tht! examples of unmodified crania included umuug 
(Lose brought from Ancon, and now in the Peabody 
Mum 1 urn, m*e of value as allowing the natural head-form of 
tbe true bm thy cephalic Peruvian rave* Dr, Jeffries Wy own 
described them ns “quite symmvtrival, ami the occiput, 
instead of living flat, or assuming a more or less vertical 
direction, as in tile distorted crania, hits the ordinary 
natural curves, and in some of them is prominent. I be 
forehead is naturally developed in all except two, where it 
is quite low and retreating.' Fig- 117 illustrates the com- 
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uiuiieat results of simple rompresHion, whan applied to the 
bruchy cephalic head, liy menus of which tins frontal bone i* 
flattened obliquely, it nil the whole cerebral mass is thrown 
back ; until in extreme coses, ns nmnug flic Chinooks on tin* 
Columbia Tlivor, the skull resembles that of a flop. In 
other cast*, hereafter referred to, the pleasure applied 
equally in opposite directions, cumpreraes the skull untero- 
ji lateriorlv, till it becomes an elevated disc; or forces it 
into irregular and monstrous deformities. Thn prematurely 
ossified sutures frequently show the arrestment of n>sseovis 
development ; hut even in siieli examples of modified con¬ 
formation, some distinctive traces of the normal type 
generally indicate the ethnical group t > > which they (wiring. 
Among the numerous interesting illustrations of Peruvian 
characteristics obtained by Mr, Blake from ancient ccme- 
terics on the Pacific coast, the most valuable for the purpose 
now on view, are the skulls of two children, both of the 
elongated type ; lmt the one very slightly modified, while 
the other betrays manifest traces of artificial deformation. 
It is impossible to examine the former without feeling con¬ 
vinced that it illustrate* a tv pe of head entirely distinct 
from the more common bmebyeephalic crania; white the 
latter shows the changes wrong]it by compression, very 
considerably altering its shape and relative development, 
but still leaving no doubt as to its generic dolichocephalic 
pn(portions. Figures 120, 11' I, exhibit the unmodified aka IL 
It is characterised here as normal The depression im- 
mediatdy behind the coronal suture is probably due to a 
bandage or head-dress, but the form is little affected. The 
vertical view. Mg. 121, shows ike well-1 ju lanced piYqHjrtioDs 
of the frontal and occipital regions; in striking contrast to 
the compression of the forehead, and the tumid swelling of 
the parietooccipital region, in Fig, 123, It in the skull uf a 
child, which, judging chiefly from the state of the dentition, 
may be pronounced to have been about seven years of age. 
It is a well-proportioned symmetrical head, and presents 
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the .. Htriking tvpieid run trust, when compared with 

Fig. US, im mi altered juvenile -^kull of bmilivepphalk' type 
from the IVruvhui cemetery of Santo, 

Tin; other skull. exhibited in Figure 122, 129, in also of 
the ilolurlioi'ifpliiilji: type, but romsidemMy altered by ri«n- 


pressioii* Tin- forehead n depressed, mid the frontal suture 
remains open. It is that of n child of about live years of 
age, niul is proportionally ; hot as the process of cranial 
comply is completed in Infancy, and the subsequent 
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tendency is towards a return tn the congenital form, those 
juvenile skulk illustrate the changes wrought hy such means 
even more effectual I j r than adult era ilia. The comparative 
measurement# are as follows. The tii'st column exhibits the 
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relative; proportions of the normal ddidmcephnlie Peruvian 
rkikTs skull, 1<V. 120, tin.': smaller measiircincntfl in the 
second ci On uin indicate t ti-■ai_- of the compressed ski ill, Fig* 
112 ; mid the third column presents those *if another *kuU. 
of ;i child, nIso about live yearn old, and of the same ty[tt p 
procured from that part of the sandy tract of Atacama 
which is nearest Arimi, and therefore from the same totality 
explored by Mr, Blake, It ik engraved in the Cm a ft* 
Ainvne*tittt r Plate it.; and contrasts strikingly with the 
S:!ntii juvenile ertiuiniu, Fig- lift, tho measurements of 
w hich occupy the fourth column : 
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From uWrviitiniiH earned on In the cemeteries of Peru, 
Mr. Blake wus led to the conclusion that l lie distinguishing 
trait*, thus far noted, between two classes of the undent 
Penmans, are not limited to the rramu, but may be dk- 
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eemed in other traces of their physical organisation* in 
describing those of tho short ox bridiy cephalic type of 
cranium, lie adds * ‘ f The bones of the latter struck me us 
linger* heavier* and 1™ rounded than those of the former 
(the donga lied cftiftin}, and in the larger size nf the hands 
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nml f.n-L they nho pn?fr*til it noticeable difference. Tin- 
remarkable nattciwuesti and delicacy of the bands* and the 
long in id regularly formal finger*miik of the former,, lire 
strong evidence that they were tin accustomed to severe 
mauupj labour, such as muafc have been required for the 
ci instruction of the great works of which the ruins remain, 
fti all the cemererieH examined, where skulls of the rounded 
form have he^n. found, those which are elongated have nlsn 
bnen obtained/' ilememtering, bowevor, that the sepulchral 
iile^ of the royal and noble I in a rare were commonly uo- 
wmpiim.d by human Bumficc^, it is in im degree surprintii# 
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that the skulls of the two distinct Hasses, noble nml serf, 
should be found deposited together in the same grave. 
After a minute comparison uf nil the bmeby cephalic Peru¬ 
vian crania in the Morton collection, it appears to me tlinl 
these also admit of suMi vision into two Hasses distinguished 
by marked physiognomical diversity, corresponding in some 
respects to the ehuracteristies recognised by M. Primer- Bey 
ns furnishing evidence fora subdivision of the ancient crania 
of Egypt into two ethnical groups, which he designates 
type Jin ami type gr&fixter. The twines of the face in the 
one are small mid delicate, while the uther exhibits the 
characteristic Mongol mux ill ary development and prominent 
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ehcck-bonea. In the foll<|Wing table. No*. 1-4 an? the cure- 
full v selected examples procured by Mr. Blake during Ilia 
journey in LVni, the otbern are from the Boston wild riiihi- 
dclphia collections ;— 

TABLE ml—rEHUVlAlf DOLICHOCEPHALIC (.'HAMA. 
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In some rare coses not only are crania of 'livers forms 
found in the Bamo grave, hut the head appears to have been 
embalmed, mid deposited separately iu the tomb alongside 
of bodies interred in the more usual n ay. In Plate i. of the 
(Jmniit Amerkemu, Dr. Morton has introduced a view of 
nil embalmed head recovered by Mr. Blake from the l'cru- 
vian cemetery [it the Bay of k'huoata, but without giving 
any detailed description of it, though in several respects it 
is very remarkable. It. U from the same locality us the 
crania already described, where it lay in its present condi¬ 
tion, detached, and carefully preserved without the body. 
It appears to have been prepared by desiccation, without the 
use of reams or other antiseptics, and was enveloped in a 
thick cotton 1xtg. From the manner in which the ue*-k in 
drawn together, the preservative process to which it was 
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subjected most have been upplied very soon after death. 
II. is unique, so fnr os tin- oWivutiona of its finder extend, 
ttini presents some striking points of dissimilarity to any of 
i Jii' crania already described; bat its form bos probably 
been modified by artificial means. The abrupt prominence 
°f die superciliary ridge is increased by compression on tbe 
foreheiul, wliieh has depressed the os frontis, mnl given 
greater lateral width to the head, Itia remarkable also for 
its great height compared with its diameter. Measured from 

tbf.. |..incut part of tin os frontis to the extreme 

projection of the occiput,it is rr 4 inches; from tile most, 
prominent protuberances of the parietal bones the diameter 
h 5'8 ineliea, mid vertically, from a horfronfcd lino drawn 
nemss the orifice of the car to the highest pari ,.,f the fiend, 
is 52 inches. TJie forehead, is broad and high, and the 
nose prominent; tlie rlmck-Imur* ore strongly developed, 
t.Iie alveolar edges of the jaws obtusely arched in front, and 
tlic incisor teeth stand in a vertical position. Tiie hair, 
win ch is brmvn, nod slightly grey, is remarkably fine, waved 
in short undulations, with a tendency to curl. It has been 
iM.'iitl) 1 1 raided, and several of the plaited braids are passed 
across the forehead, for which purpose they have been 
lengthened bv the addition of false hair, so ingeniously 
joined as nearly to eseajic detection, 

Tbe teeth in this head, and in all the adult Peruvian 
skulls examined, are much worn, I lie inetsora are ground 
down from their cutting edge to n broad flat surface, and 
the cuspid ati have assumed a similar appearance, It- is a 
condition common to tbe crania nf primitive races where 
simple diet preserve* the t.wtli, subjecting them to attrition 
without exposing them to decay, A nearly similar np- 
pcaranec is presented in t hose from ancient Britiah bamiwn 
and cromlechs; though variations in the character of the 
hxxl are sometimes traceable by menus of corresponding 
changes on the ted li. The Wulia-wulln Indians on tin* 
Columbia river occupy a barren waste, where they suffer 
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greatly frora the drifting mind. They subsist almost en¬ 
tirely upon salmon, dried in the guu, which, during t In- 
process, becomes filled with sand to such fin extent that it 
wears away the teeth w itii great rapidity. It b rure, in¬ 
deed, to meet with a WaUa-waUa Indian much beyond 
maturity whose teeth are not worn down to the gnm*. 
The corresponding attrition of the Peruvians' u rtli Mr. 
Blake ascribes to a habit, still prevalent among tin Indians, 
of chewing the leaf of the coca* mixed with a substance 
they eall Itutr,, made by compounding the wild potato with 
calcined shells and ashes obtained from plants rich in alkali. 

Other points of interest relating to the ancient Peruvians 
have had fresh light thrown on them by the study of 
recent large additions to the available materials for deter¬ 
mining the characteristics of the Peruvian head-form. Mr. 
Hutchinson draws attention to two among the skulls pro¬ 
cured from Panamayo, in which the frontal anting remains 
open; and lie notes another example among those sent by 
him to Professor Agassiz. A striking illustration of the 
same peculiarity is shown in the child’s skull. Fig. 1^3. 

Among the mow noticeable facts disclosed by the sped 
mens now in the Peabody Museum, are several examples of 
recovery from, extensive fractures, involving injury U » the 
brain ; and in one instance, a portion of Ixme has been 
removed by artificial means, so as to exhibit a process 
analogous to trepanning. Another, and perhaps more 
curious example of the sumo class was brought under the 
notice of the Anthropological Society of Paris by M. 
Broca, in a skull taken from an Inca cemetery in the valley 
of Yucay, twenty-four miles east of (.Wo, in which four 
linear incisions hav e been made in the frontal bones, and it 
square piece of the skull removed. We are thus led to infer 
that the art of surgery was practised with boldness, and 
considerable skill, among the ancient Peruvians. 

But an inquiry into the physical characteristics of the 
Peruvian nation is not necessarily limited to the cranial or 
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the osteologica.1 remains recoverable from its ancient ceme¬ 
teries. Like the Egyptians, the Peruvians applied their 
ingenious skill to render the bodies of their dead invuhiei'- 
nble hi tluj assaults of " decay’a effacing fingers;” and, like 
the inhabitants of the Nile Valley, they were able to do so 
under peculiarly favourable rireum.Hi.ufjccs of soil and 
cl ini site. The colours on Egyptian pointings, and the tex¬ 
ture of their liner handiwork, which have shown no trace 
of decay through all the centuries during which they have 
lain entombed in their native soil <_>r catacombs, fide and 
Parish almost in a single generation when transferred to the 
humid climate of Paris or London. The natural impediments 
to decay probably contributed, alike in Egypt and Pern, to 
tl n i o rigim 1t ion of i he prn c tiee of e ml ml mi n g. Th e eenjt stories 
al reaely ref ircd r are si tun ted in n region where rain sel¬ 
dom or never falls ; and the dryness of the soil and atmo¬ 
sphere. when added to the impregnation of the sand with 
nitron* Halts* almost precludes the decay of animal or vege¬ 
table matter, and preserves the finest woollen and cotton 
textures, with their brilliant dyes nndimmed by time. By 
tlie flume means we arc able to judge of the colour and 
texture of the hair, the proportions and delicacy of the 
hands and feet, sad the comparative physical development 
of two seemingly different races at various stagey from 
infancy to mature ago. When we pass from the southern 
continent of Amur ion to the seats of ancient native civilisa¬ 
tion lying to the north of lhe Isthmus, n different class of 
evidence, in like manner, enlarges our range* of oliscrvation. 
The artistic ingenuity of the ancient Peruvian potter has left 
valuable memorials of native portraiture ; the Mexican pic¬ 
ture-writing, sculptures and terra-cottas, in like manner con¬ 
tribute important evidence illustrative of the physiognomy 
and physical characteristics of the ancient races of Annhuac; 
while the elaborate sculpt ures and stuccoed bas-reliefs of 
Central America perpetuate records of a race differing 
essentially from the modern Indian. 

vol, il r. 
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The traditions <>f the Mixican plateau jKjhiii.il to the 
com intuitively recent intrusion of the fierce Mexican on 
older and more civilised ran-a ; and various observers have 
at different times been tempted to trace associations between 
the ancient Mound-Builders of the uhio, tho elder civilised 
nice of Mexico, and the Peruviana whose jx j euliar remains 
are recovered from the tombs around Luke Titicaca. The 
predominant Mexican race, at the era of tin.' Conquest, 
appears from evidence of various kinda, including the por¬ 
traiture in ani.-teast native paintings and terra-cottas, to have 
been derived from one of tho great stocks of the lied Indian 
t ri l ms of the northern continent. The features represented 
in the Mexican paintings arc thoroughly Indian, with the 
exception of the remarkable Dresden Codex : where, on the 
contrary, a striking correspondence is apparent between it-; 
portraiture and the bus-reliefs of Pnlenqae, A comparison 
(if die terra-cotta figured here, from the original in the 

collection of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, with 
others already produced in pin>- 
vinns chapters, from various 
localities, illustrates the same 
ethnic diversity, This ex- 
ample was found in a tumu¬ 
lus on the flay of Honduras, 
and ns strikingly corresponds 
to some of the Mexican paint¬ 
ings ns the majority of the 
Mexican terra-cottas differ from 
them. The seats of ancient 
civilisation, both in Asia and 
Europe, were confined, through 
nl] their earliest historic ages, to 
fertile and genial climates and warm latitudes. The north 
contributed the hardy barbarians towhom, in their degeneracy, 
they became a spoil ami a prey. It it only in modem times 
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that TmasalpLiifi Europe has given birth Lo a native civilisa¬ 
tion; while in Asia its northern Ini dudes still remain in the 
occupation of wandering horded, defended from the spoilers 
who ravaged the older empires of Asia, and shared with 
the barbfWMiiB of Europe in tbo dismemberment of Home, 
it is not from any mere accidental coincidence that, we ate 
able to recover traces of ;i nearly similar succession of 
events in the Xetv World, Civilisation took root for a 
time in the Mississippi Valley, whether self-originated, or 
as an offshoot from (he more favoured scenes of its mature 
development ; hub the great phUeu.ua of Mexico and Peru 
were like well-provisioned and garrisoned strongholds, 
where the spontaneous fertility of tropical climates relieved 
the wanderers who su t t le-i I there from iho all-aWirbing 
straggle which elsewhere constitutes the battle with nature 
tor life ; and the physical character of the country pro¬ 
tected them alike from the temptations to wander, and iho 
instability of settled communities in the midst of savage 
(lilies. Vet. they could not escape the vicissitudes which 
have befallen every nation whose wealth anil luxury have 
ho fur surpassed the acquisitions of its neighbours as to 
tempt the cupidity of l>arbamn spoilers; and iho beuuli- 
f ill valleys of Mexico appear to have experienced successive 
revolutions akin to those which render the ethnology of 
Italy's smiling soil and delightful climate so complicated 
mid difficult. There are traditions of Olmccs, Mbit ocas, 
ami Zapotees, all highly civilised precursors of the ancient 
TulteC-% who entered on the plateau accoreling to most 
authorities about A.». GOtl ■ and whose independent rule is 
supposed to have endured for nearly four and a half cen¬ 
turies. Then came the migration from the mythic Altaian 
the north, and the founding of the Aztec tunnnrchv. 
The details of such traditions, with their dates mid ■•hnmo- 
b>gy, are oi little value. 1'ut the general fact of n succession 
of conquering nations, and the consequent admixture of 
tribes and races, cannot he doubted. The civilised countries 
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beyond tlio southern Isthmus may have contributed some of 
tin-in, and the dispersed Mound-Builders of Ohio may have 
been the intruders of other centuries ; while the regions 
immediately surrounding the high valleys more frequently 
furnished the invading spoilers. But one result is to throw 
considerable uncertainty on any inferences drawn from 
cranial observations, unless deduced from numerous in¬ 
stances, iimron jaiii'"! with aeeurate data as to the eirenm- 
stances mid probable age of the exhumed remains. Of the 
emuia obtained by Dr. Morten, only eight were of older 
date than the Conquest; and the names of Toltce, Aztec, 
ami other national distinctions arc frequently attached to 
such on no satisfactory grounds. A general uniformity is 
mineable in a consult:ruble number of Mexican crania, but 
Hot without such notable exceptions as to admit of tlieir 
division also into distinct dolichocephalic and bmchyce- 
phalic groups, as in the following tables:— 
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Of Table iv.. No. ] is in the collection of Dr. Mason 
Warren of Boston, where it is simply marked “ Mexican, 
ancient” No. 2, from an ancient tomb at Qturaba, in 
Mexico, is noted by Dr. Morton (Plate lxl) as " approach¬ 
ing nearer to the Caucasian model, both in proportions and 
In facial angle." No. 3, on the same authority, is charac¬ 
terised as " a relic of the genuine Toltecun stock, having 
been exhumed from an ancient cemetery at C'ciro do 
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Ljneailiis, a ear the city of Mexico." No. 4 is from another 
ancient tomb near that city, which also yielded some of 
the remark ah] t; Inra-otUns, pottery, masks, etc., previously 
referred to, now preserved along with it in the collection of 
[ he American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. The 
remainder are in the collection of the Academy of Natural 
Sdencee there. 


TABLE V,—MEXICAN BRACHTfCEPUALfC CRANIA. 
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The bnidiyceplmlic group (Table v.) Is also derived from 
crania in the Boston and Philadelphia collections, A com¬ 
parison of those tables, along with incidental comments of 
Dr. Morton on some of the more remarkable examples, 
suffice to show how little dependence can he placed on any 
theory of homogeneous cranial characteristics pertaining to 
the races of Anahunc. From such evidences of the diversity 
nf cranial type, which are found alike within the Mexican 
and Peruvian limits, we may admit, with the less hesitation, 
that a certain conformity may lie traced between some of 
I lie ancient Mexican and Peruvian skulls anil those of 
northern barbarous tribes, Notwithstanding the greater 
apparent proximity of Mexico than Peru, both its geogra¬ 
phical position, anil its political and social condition, have 
rendered it much less accessible; and cranial data illustra¬ 
tive of the races of the Mexican plateau have hitherto been 
rare. The great collection of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia is furnished with ample materials 
fer the study of Peruvian cmniology, and him lieen largely 
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augmented in thia deportment since Dr. Mortons dent It; 
I'UL 11 is still very imperfectly supplied with illustrations of 
the ninre complicated ethnic characteristics nf tlu i Mexican 
platL'iUij ami has no maternils derived from the aneiiufct 
eemeteriea of Ceuhrtd America* Until intelligent Mexican 
observers carry out observations on the spot, and classify 
the ancient crania by means of archaeological mid uther trust- 
worthy evidence* so as to furnish tome means of di termm- 
itiy wluLt is the typical i >lmee, To] tec, and Aztec cranium, 
no satisfactory comparisons can Lie drawn ancient 

Mexican crania and the corresponding types of the bar- 
lirirouB noilhern tribes, l"nfortunately, \ he Spanish-Atin 11- 
can colonists of Mexico, Yucuian, and Cent ml America, 
have hitherto, with a few honourable exceptions, rather 
impeded than co-operated in any investigations calculated 
j ^ h^lifc 1,11 tbe history sun l ethnology of those rf- 
markiihlc sente of n native American <’i v LUnation ; and l!h.‘ 
political convulsions of rcreut j-oars bold out little prospect 
of any attention lioiu.y devoted to the requirements of 
science. 

i’be Peruviana and Mexicans, witli the ancient populu- 
tioiiH of Central America and Yucatan, constitute the Tulte- 
Ciiu family, one of the two great divisions into which Dr. 
Morton divided his one American “ nice or species" The 
nations l^ing to the north of those seats of a native civili¬ 
sation were all classed by him into a distinct family of 
kirivirons tribea, resembling the other in physical, l.ut 
differing from it in intellectual characteristic*. Vet, as we 
have seen, even Dr. Morton recognised some differences 
among them; anti Professor Agaasix referred to their 
tendency to split into minor groups, though running really 
one into the other. The annexed tables, however, will 
show that the differences am of a far more clearly defined 
nature, and in reality embrace well-marked brnchycephalic 
and dolichocephalic forms ; while of these, the latter seems 
the most predominant. The examples are chiefly derived 
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from the Philadelphia collection, though with additional 
illustrations fnmi the fiostoti fit; well us from t'anadirm 
collections. Table vi. t which illustrates the form of head 

TABLE VI. AMERICAN [)(>UCdOCSEFHA MO CHAN I A- 
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moat widely diverging in proportions from the theoretical 
type, shows in reality the prevailing characteristics of the 
north-eastern tribes of the North American continent, mid 
could easily bo greatly extended. The opposite or bineliy- 
cephalic crania L formation is illustrated in Table vir. 
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TABLE VIL—AM ERICAN MUCHYCE f J HA LIC C RANI A. 
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But I now turn to the region around the northern lakes, 
u here opportunities of personal observation, lirst suggested 
to me the obvious discrepancies between the actual evidence 
disclosed by exhumation on the sites of native sepulture, 
and the theory uf a typical unity manifested in the cranial 
characteristics of the most wMely-aeparoted tribes and 
nations of the continent. The Scioto Mound skull, charac¬ 
ter i.sed by fir. Morion as '“ the perfect type of Indian con- 
iomiatiou to which the skulls of all the tribes from Cape 
Horn to Ciiiiiidfi more or less approximate,presents u 
remarkable development in various respects. It Is a com¬ 
pact, short skull, in winch nearly two-thirds of the cerebral 
mass lay in front oi the mixtion auditorium exiemus; 
whereas in the elongated Peruvian skull the proportions of 
the cerebral cavity shows that the larger mass of the brain 
lay behind the ear. I’hese types may be considered 
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its representing the two extremes; but both of the great 
stock* between which the northern region around the great, 
hikes has Iwen chiefly divided since the first intrusion oi 
Europeans, belong to the dolichocephalic division. Those 
me the Aigonquins and the Iroquois, including in the latter 
the Uurons, who, with die Petuns, Neuters, and lines, all 
belonged to the same stock, though involved in deadly 
enmity with each other, in the supposed typical Mound 
skull the longitudinal, parietal, and vertical diameters vary 
very slightly; mil as the Mexican and Pern chan crania 
chiefly attracted Dr. Morton's attention, and an: iHratniicd 
minutely, as a aeries, in his great work : it only required 
the further theory, which referred nil the elongated skulls to 
an artificially modified class, to confirm in his mind the idea 
of one form of cranium pertaining exclusively to the Now 
World. 

To the theoretical type of a head very nearly correspond¬ 
ing in length ami breadth, though not in height, the more 
numerous class of Peruvian and Mexican braclaycephalic 
crania unquestionably approximate. Of one oi the funnel, 
from the Temple of the riuu (Plate XL), Dr. Morton remarks : 
“ A strikingly characteristic Peruvian head. As is common 
in tiiis scries of skulls, tho parietal and longitudinal dia¬ 
meter is nearly the same,” viz., longitudinal, 6*1; parietal, 
6*0 ; aud, tested by this standard, ho was even more justi¬ 
fied in recognising uiarkod points of correspomlencB between 
the Mound skulls, and what ho calls "the Toltecan branch 
of the American race,” than might seem reasonable from 
the miscellaneous character of the crania referred to by him 
as “Mound akulla.” But the moment the test of actual 
measurement is applied a very wide difference is apparent 
be tween tho brachycephalic crania of the class referred to, 
Sind the prevailing form of head in many (if the northern 
tribes, us imi"lig the Algonquins, Ilurens, and Iroquois. 
The Algonquin stix:k are represented by Ottawa*, Mins is* 
sagas, C hippo was, and other trilxiB, within the area of Upper 
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UtOQUO/S AND ALGONQUfNS, [ C „ A1 , 

< jLiiadtt and along the whores 0 f Luk e Superior, of living 
Indiana belonging to Iroquois and Algonquin tril.es I have 
examined, and compared by the eye, many at widely- 
scattered places, from beyond the Mississippi to the coast of 
Labrador. Physiognomieidly they present the lnr-e ami 
prominent month, high cheek-bone*, and broad face wo 
universally duimeteriatic of the American Indian ; but they 
by no means possess j n ft remarkable degree the wide 
massive lower jaw, which has been noted ns of universal 
ocemrenen. The absence of the aquiline nose is ak 
nofaeeabfe, ns it ts frequently a characteristic of the true 
Indian in contradistinction to the Esquimau* 

The eye may be fully depended upon for physiognomical 
characteristics; though it is of little service in testing 
mmiuer variations of crania] proportions, especially when 
de f indent on observations made on the living head, covered 
y" k thii tl,lJ:k] y lrj:ltf ' ' 1 wid lung coarse Lair of the Indian. 

“f 6 " H unl *“**“'“«{* readily obtained ; for other 
obstacles even more difficult to surmount than such natural 
impcilimciiu to observation. interfere, and enlist super 
Btumus fears m antagonism to the inquisitions of science 
have beon baffied repeatedly in attempts to induce mi 
JmlJaii to submit his bead to the dreaded application of the 
-II,pern ; and have found hire not only resist every attempt 
hough backed by arguments of the most practical kind 
but on the solicitation being pressed too urgently, have 
seen him tremble, and manifest such sign, of L J 
unaccompanied with anger, « „md e retreat prudent- Ip 

tVTl tUluS T *"* induct'd to submit 

J.i« land to examination, bis squaw vehemently protested 

again* the dangerous operation. The chief nppmhmrdm, 
.corns to be h*t the secrets of the owner should be revealed 
to Mm manipulator; but this rather marks its more definite 
foim m the mmd of the christianised Indian. With others 
It m simply a vague dread of power king thereby acquired 
over them, such as Mr. Paul Kane informed me frequently 
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interfered tit prevent Lin obtaining portraits of the Indiana 
of ill.' North-west, unless by stealth. 

The following Table (mil) embodies the results of ex¬ 
aminations -if twelve living representatives uf Algonquin 
tribes, including &Lx Chippewa?* at tbo Indian reserve on 
Luke C'ouchicking, three Ottawns from Lake Huron, and 
thine Aln'i mkiH fi'nni the St. Maurice — 


TABLE VTEL—A1AJONQtTLS 1KDIAN3. 
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8nmc of the measurements of the lin ing head are neces¬ 
sarily affected by the hair, always coarse and abundant with 
the Tiid mn - Others again, such as the vertical diameter, 
cannot in- taken, ltut tie mastoid processes are sufficiently 
prominent to leave Little room for error in the iutor mastoid 
arch; and this fluffices to show the very exceptional iqi- 
proximution of the modern Algonquin head to the ancient 
type, in the projiortional elevation of the vertex : in so fur, 
at least, as it is illusl rated by these examples. In the hori¬ 
zontal circumference some deduction must be made for the 
hair, to bring it to the true cranial measurement in nil the 
living examples, 

From the above measurements, along with other nbserva- 
lions, the Abenukis and ChippetViis appear to deviate less 
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markedly from the ii&sumed cbaractorifities of tiic American 
cmmal typo tlum otlisr northern races ; and e^pocdally than 
is apparent on nn oxciminatioii of sbulL* buJoii^ing to the 
original Huron occupants of the greater part oft h Country 
itrounrl Lakes Smicoa and Couchiching, where the Chippewa* 
more especially referred to are now settled, 

Ttic proportions thus given ns characteristic of the 
widely diffused Algonquin stock place it in the dolicho¬ 
cephalic division, of which Tables XL, xn., xiu. furnish 
evidence snggeatm of a generally prevailing Ji verge tic o 
imu'iig tltc northern tribes from the more common Peruvian, 
and the supposed Mound typo. The extent of ihia dlvcr- 
gemte will be no leas clearly seen by referring to some of 
the moat characteristic examples furnished In the Crania 
Americana, The radical variation from the assumed 
typical proportions is obvious, for example, in ihe Mi uni i 
cranium : the Lend of a celebrated chief, eloquent, of great 
bra very, and uncompromising hostility to the whites ; and is 
equally apparent it, those of the Potawatomiea, the Black fret, 
Monommees, and the Delawares. In mast of those of which 
measurements me given by Dr. Morton, the longitudinal 
diameter is nearly, mid in some more than, two inches in 
excess, both of the parietal and vertical diameters ; and in 
other respects they differ little less widely from the charac¬ 
teristics of the Lrtudiycephalic crania. 

Bucli are indications of data—derived from a source 
altogether unexceptionable in the present argument —irre¬ 
concilable with the views so repeatedly affirmed' of a 
physiognomical, physiological, and, above all, a crania] 
unity characterising the whole ancient and modem abori¬ 
gines of the New World. But Ihe Algonquin*, Iroquois, 
mid Uurons of the St. Lawrence volley and the Lake 
regions, which hove I*en recognised by many writers us 
specially typical of the predominant characteristics of the 
northern Red Indian, furnish evidence equally confirmatory 
of the diversified physical characteristics 'of American 
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nations. Of I hem Dr. Latham tern oiks : fi The 1 rnquois 
and A Igonquina r.xkibit iu the most typical form the chare 
aetariatica of the North American Indiana, ns exhibited, in 
the earliest dv* riptians, a ml arc the two families upon 
wliirlj the current notions respecting the physiognomy, 
habits, and moral and intellectual powers of the so-called 
Bed race are chiefly founded.” 1 In some respects, how- 
ever, they present a striking contrast The Algonquin 
stock, chiefly represented by the modern Chippewa*, ia only 
known to us us embracing rude hunter Iriltfs; or where 
found under the protection of the government of the 
Dominion, ami settled on the Indian reserves of Ontario, 
they illustrate in a remarkable manner the unstable condi¬ 
tion of savage life prior to the introduction of any foreign 
disturbing dements : for they are, with very partial ' ieep 
tione, more recent intruders than the Europeans; and die 
extirpation of the aboriginal occupants of Canada is wholly 
aambsible to native wars. 

In the brief interval between Cartier’s first discovery of 
Canada, and its exploration and settlement by Champlain, 
the whole country between the Ottawa and Lake Simcoc 
appears to have been depopulated ; and the Wyundots and 
allied tribe.-*, driven westward by their implacable Iroquois 
foes, were settled in palisaded villages in the country around 
Lake Simcoe and the Georgian Buy. The Hurons embraced 
four tribes, or nations, to which another was added iu the 
seventeenth century. Among those agriculture was sys¬ 
tematically pursued : probably with all the greater assiduity 
that the restriction of tlndr hunting-grounds by the en¬ 
croachments of the Iroquois must have made them more 
dependent on its resources. The allied nation of Tiontones 
occupied the region immediately to the south-west, iu the 
high ground Imtwccn the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie. 
The Niagara district, was in like manner filled up by the 
Attiwcndaronks or Neuters, of tha same stock; and ail 

1 rartawtf JtflT*, p. 33& 
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i.long the river banka and smaller lake shore* traces of 
Indian villages iuirl remeter lea prove that at an earlier data 
tlic noun try was filled with n corresponding native popula- 
tton. The Wynn dots, us they styled themselves, only 
■came, known to Europeans in their decline, and im- 
mediately before their extirpation. They were then in 
alliance with the Adirondack* against their common W 
gnois foe, »Q'.l probably a certain portion of the skulls found 
in L pper Canadian cemeteries belongs to the latter. But 
tlw Algonquin cranium, though less markedlv dolkho- 
■■ephnlm than the Huron or Iroquois skull* belongs to the 
same class; and to one or other of those nearly all the 

Tf j LTaiJ ’. !l ***7 ' vjth little Station ho assigned, 
mnl cursorily examined a cons hie rah In number of Indian 
Shulls chiefly dug up within the district once pertaiui^ to 
th * Hurou or *7**kib branch of the froquois stock before 
nvy attention was fully drawn to the pectdiar characteristics 
under consnfcratioiL Since then 1 have careful! v 
Measured miidy-two Indian skulls belonging, w 1 | ielU J 

ll™*fZ T T "f 0 '- J i" AI -™ ritl ' u ■ rtodt i “'1 of tilts number 
av found only eight exhibiting such an agreement with 

U.c ^jgncd American type ns, judged by the eye, to justify 

tendency to the pyramidal form, occasioned by the an/nki 
junction of the parietal bone* is apparent in many of them 
ul, a very remarkable and umpire skull, turned im at, 
.inKv on bake riimeiKi, with, it is said, upwards of two 
ndi ed other* has already been referred to, and its vertical 

?"* W,tb * nt ° f tl|! ‘ ****Mound skull. It h, 

shown here m prelh* Fig, ] 25. It is a Well-proportioned 
braehy cephalic head, with a fair average frontal develop - 
muit, as tested by an Indian atnrwJwrf ; but exhibiting tU 
Hat cued vertical occiput so strikingly, that when renting 
i it, it stands more firmly than in any other position 
1 his j* without doubt, the result of artificial compression • 
m 90 fi,r to **■“ plated the varying f.,Ls thus 
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Hiiporinduced on the untuml cranial €011 formation, if is sug¬ 
gest! ve of an intruder from some southern tribe. No note 
lia& bei ii ph^ervod of tbu gcnoml diimicfr't 1 of the crania 
from which ibis one wiia ^hinted, doublloHS owing tn its 
peculiar form. A minute examination of examples found 
in Canada fails to confirm Dr. Morton^ assignment of the 
thitteutd occiput as a j pioilominant chnraerteristift of the 
American head, but rather confirms the idea of its iimfieid 
origin. This feature will therefore more fitly come under 
review in the following chapter, along with other results of 
mmial cunt pres^on. 



Frau lli—lififtHt, mill: Pfsifit*. 

The ethnical significance of occipital forms lie* lwen 
minutely discussed in a valuable monograph contributed 
by Dr. J. Aitken Meigs to tlic T.nvnsiu.-tkms of the Academy 
of Natuiiil Sciences of Philadelphia. 1 The condusioiia he 
arrives at are : that the form of the human occiput is not 
constant, but varies even among individuals nf the seine 
race or tribe. Hl divides the different forms into three 

1 flfiwrrfl/jwMi vjwfm tfrr Fum of thr Qttifmt *■ tkf Fitrfaa* fTitrr* of Mim* by 

J Aitkin M l). Pliiliiilf^iliiu, ] SOU. 
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primary classes: 1st, The protuberant occiput, which is 
exhibited by the Esquimaux, Cbippewsa, Humus, and more 
or Jess among thirty-six different American tribeg or nations. 
2d, Tbf; vertically flattened occiput—which is, no doubt, of 
artificial origin, though in many canes the uuderigned result 
of the use of the cradle-board,—he ossigus ns more or less 
prevalent among sixteen tribes, and clmmeteriatfc of th- 
Mound-Builders. 3d, The full and rounded or globular 
occiput characterise a nine American nations or tribes, and 
occurs occasionally in n greater number. But the final 
Htimoiary of Dr. Meigs goes further than thin; and treating 
iBJt doe* of occipital formation generally, jt very effectuall? 
deals with all theories of radical diversities of human 
varieties or distinct species, in so for m this Huh-divkmn 
“ °| ? ti.Tdog!cal evidence is concerned, by affirming as the 
result of observations made on eleven hundred and twenty- 
, human crania, “ that there is a marked tendenev of 
~ „ togrsllMe int ” ™‘ il «thcr, more or loss insen- 

61, y ’ Non< ‘ of tbcfiG fornia '-an lie said to belong exclusively 
to any race or tribe, None of them, therefore, can ho 
regarded as stnetly typical: for a diameter or form to be 
typiml should be exclusive and constant,” In hie elaborate 
ob6ervatiou8Dr.MdgH has still left untouched the pm,. 

1 inrilies which distinguish the female occiput One elon¬ 
gated protuberant form appears to me to be found only in 

nrovc W * iT 1 ' Uf ‘ tlie , e ? even ,rical crank, which 

p . ° °w*‘Ptonal m this respect, out of the large 

*^ ellPn * nf r-fesor Wvmon 

a mere 3 * 1 ^ . lll!rtend of *>«ng flat, or assuming 

a more or Jess vertical direction, as in the distorted crania, 

has the ordinary natural curves, and in some of them k 
promimut, All of (hose are Itelow the average size, and 
probably female ; but a comparative estimate of the occi¬ 
pital variations in the two sexes, as exhibited i„ the different 
races, i-i necessary to complete tills interesting innuirv. 

uort iy of note, in reference to the American type 
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of skull, that, whereas Dr. Morton states* as the result of 
bis i-sjK- deuce, c lijit the most distant: points of the parietal 
bones ore for the must part the parietal protuberances: on 
comparing fifty-one ( ! aimdinn skulls* I have only found such 
to be the case in three, all of which were female. The 
widest parietal measurement h generally a little above the 
squamous suture, and in some examples a ^tili wider 
diameter is found between the temporal bones. Somewhat 
minute observations, accompanied with measurements, of 
numerous examples In the unrivalled collection of the 
Academy of .Sciences of Philadelphia* as well m in the col- 
lections at Washington mid Boston* incline me to believe 
that this ia u common characteristic of the American head. 

fhe annexed tables (.Tables ix. xil) of measurements of 
crania found in Canada exhibit their relative proportions 
in so far as lIiib can be shown by such means* Em- 
bracing, as they do, indices of the comparative length* 
breadth, height, and circumference of ninety-nine skulls* 
procured without any special selection, from Indian ceme¬ 
teries lying, with only four except ions, to the north of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario : they supply a series derived tom 
ii suflioiout number to indicate some constant proportions, 
and to murk certain elements of contrast instead of com¬ 
parison, when placed alongside of the correaponding relative 
proportions in the tables of brachycephalic crania. 

Of ihfi native tribes of Canada the Hurona are the his¬ 
torical race. The French explorers of the St. Lawrence in 
lhe sixteenth century came in contact with the Quanedate, 
or Wyaudots, as they called themselves. They occupied 
the country between Lake Erie and the Georgian Bay; 
and one chief branch of them! the Huroue* occupied poli- 
fiarled villages around Lake Simeou Their num I jits were 
estimated by the Jesuit missionaries, in 1635* at thirty- 
thottaancL In 1649 their country was desolated by the 
Iroquois ; the miserable remnant was finally dispersed ; no 
survivor of the race remained within their ancient territory; 
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uml their deserted graves were left undisturbed till now* 
The remains, therefore, which have been recently recovered 
on the eitaa of their villages have a speciiil value for ethno- 
logical purpose*, owing to their freedom from the vitiating 
Influences aHiicting tribes which have been long In contact 
with European traders or colonists. 

In the interval since the kat edition of this work appeared 
mv opportunities for studying the special characteristics of 
the Huron head-form have been largely extended. Dr, 
JL C. Ttfehu undertook, in recent years, an exploration of 
the sites of the French Huron miraions between Luke 
Sim Coe and the Georgian Iky. In the course of his inves¬ 
tigations he opened sixteen ossuaries* each containing from 
six to twelve hundred skeletons * und along with these, 
numerous weapons* implements, pottery, stone and day 
pipes, large tropical shells, amil the like native relics* 
Copper kettle^ iron tomahawks, glaas beads, and other 
objects of European workmanship, told of traffic with the 
French missionaries and traders of the seventeenth century; 
while some rarer copper relics suggested traces of Mexican 
.art. From the various ossuaries Dr, Tochd selected 
upwards of eighty skulls, most of which arc now in the 
Museum of Laval University. More recently I acquired 
eleven others from the same district, which, added to those 
previously under review, make in all one hundred and 
twenty-frix crania derived from Huron grave*, which 1 have 
had the opportunity of studying. The results of a careful 
measurement of the most characteristic examples arc em¬ 
bodied in Tables tx, and x, Sundry long ©val skulls illus¬ 
trate the extreme variation* in the dolichocephalic Indian 
head; and only one marked exception Wongs to the 
bnu:hycephalie ckra. The materials thus obtained embrace 
ample means for determining the special characteristics of 
the Huron cranium* It exhibits in an unusually marked 
degree the same deviation from the supposed typical Ameri¬ 
can head* in the great preponderance of the longitudinal 
diameter, which distinguishes the Indians of the Iroquois 
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league. Tlie Huidhh and the Iroquois belonged to the same 
ethnical group, though they were at deadly e nmi ty with 
each, other ; and the extirpation, and nearly totjil extinetion 
of the Hurons, were due to then Iroquois foes. The ample 
nmtmmEs thus tie edible for testing the specialities of a 
single mce urn made me of in the following tub!ns, where 
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the results arts clarified according to sex. 3 Table IX* 
includes the measure me cits uf thirty-nine male skulls and 
Table X. the corresponding measurements of eighteen female 
skulls, ulotu* wltb the combined mean results tliaa derived 
from 57 crania, all probably pertaining to the same Huron 
race. They have been obtained without exception from 
Indian graves to the north of the watershed .bet ween Lakes 
Erie. Ontario, and the Georgian Buy ; and the greater number 
of them from ossuaries situated in the ancient country of the 
Huroofi, from which the last of the race was extirpated in 1 * 549 . 

The Rime skull (Fig. 125) has already been referred to 
m one recovered from an ossuary in the Huron country ; 
and yet so essentially distinct from the characteristic 
Huron type, that a careful study of one hundred and 
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twenty-six crank from the same district, including extreme 
divergent forms, Jills Hot presented [mother example approxi¬ 
mating to it The divergent tendency is rather tu the 
opposite extreme of the dolichocephalic type, I have not, 
therefore, included it in tite accompanying Tables, as it 
should probably he regarded as that of the representative 
of some diverse Indian nation, adopted, it may be, aocoidiag 
to Iroquois usage, into one of the Huron tribes. A com¬ 
parison between the vertical view of this bradiycephalic 
skull, Fig. 1 26, which so nearly reproduces the form selected 
by Dr. Morton as the perfect type of conformation of the 




American Indian bond; and one of the longest of the Huron 
skulls in tho Tachd collection of Laval University (Fig, 
1127), will show at a glance tho striking contrast between 
the two extremes of the American hraehycephalic and doli¬ 
chocephalic head-Forms. As in the easts of the two Peruvian 
types, artificial compression has modified at least otic of the 
forms. In this ease, however, it has been applied to increase 
I he natural characteristics of a bmchyc eph al i c head. But 
while both skulls were equally susceptible of distortion, it 
is inconceivable that any amount of compression could have 
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transformed the one to any near approximation to the other 
form. 

The mean derived from the measurement of thirty-nine 
nmhi Huron skulls is hen.' placed alongside of those of the 
I' 1 '" extremes, and equally serves to illustrate the contrast 
between them:— 
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T able xi. which follows, rests, in pjut, on different 
authority from the preceding ones. No, I suppliea the 
proportinns ot the skull of the colehr,■ i (.fa 1 Aloha wk njliicf. 
-I oaeph Brant (Tyeudanagn), from n cast taken on the open- 
ing of his grave, at the interment of his sou, John Brant, 
in 1K52, Nos. 2 lo7 arc from tli Cm nift Amcn'cantt^ ami 
include all the Iroquois and Huron examples given there. 
The hitter more correctly re present the Wymulots of Hetreit, 
who wore descendants of the JPetnna; and at the time 
of their settling there, had mingled with the Illinois, 
Ottawa*, and other Algonquin tribes. Nos. 8 to 10 are 
ancient skulls from the island of Montreal, now in the 
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Museum of M'Gill College, and correspond closely to the 
other crania of the Iroquois stock. As a whole it will be 
seen that these results agree in the mum with those arrived 
lit by mv own ludfipflud^nt observations \ while a compari¬ 
son of the Tables will l.e satisfactory to any who may still 
hesitate to adopt conclusions adverse to opinions reaffirmed 
under various forms by Dr. Morton, and adopted and 
made the basis of such comprehensive inductions by his 
successors. 

The intimate relations in language, manners, and the 
traditions of a common descent, between those northern 
and southern branches of the Iroquois stock, render these 
Tables, in so far as they present concurrent results, appli¬ 
cable as a common tost of the supposed homogeneous 
cranial characteristics of the aboriginal American, in rela¬ 
tion to the area of the great lakes. But the measurements 
now supplied am only the more carefully noted data 
which have tended to confirm conclusions already sug¬ 
gested by the examination of a much larger number of 
examples, in addition to minute observations of living 
ropresen tativos of the Indian tribes. It will lw Been 
moreover from an investigation of the materials which sup¬ 
plied the elements of earlier inductions, that only in the 
case of the ancient “ Toltecnn “ tribes did Dr. Morton 
examine nearly so many examples; while in relation to 
what he designated the " Barbarous Fmcc, 1 ' to which the 
northern tribes belong, even in Dr. Meigs’ greatly enlarged 
catalogue of the Morton Collection, us augmented since 
his death, the Seminole crania present the greatest num¬ 
ber belonging to one tribe, and these only amount to 
sixteen. 

In Table xii. corresponding measurements of thirty-two 
Canadian skulk ate given, t he whole of which have been 
obtained from graves lying to the south and east of the 
true Huron country, towards the shores of Lakes Erie ami 
Ontario, or on the north l«mk of the St. Lawrenec. borne 
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portions of Western Canady including localities referred to, 
were occupied in the ear ly part of the seventeenth century 
by tribes allied to the Uhtohs ; but on their deserted areas 
the Algonquin tribes from the north and west have every¬ 
where preceded the English settlors, and the greater num¬ 
ber of the crania introduced in this Table may lie assigned 
with little hcrituikm to Algjcmquin tribes. No, 24 is desig¬ 
nated. by I >r. Morton a Mmbwaga skull ; and probably 
most, if not all. of those numbered consecutively from 10 
to 28 belong to the mime tribe. Nos. 21? to 32 arc from 
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Abenakis graven -iu the St. iMatjrfce, The >-.\!mq.W rims 
grouped together present a sufficient nnmLer to furnish 
some adequate approximation to the typical specialities of 
the Algonquin head. They exhibit, it will he observed, n 
greater preponderance in the characteristic excels of longi¬ 
tudinal diameter than k shown iu the cognate Chippewa 
heads of Table Tin,; though all alike pertain to the same 
dolichocephalic class, and essentially contrast wilh the 
familiar brachycophalic type of Peru, and of the Mississippi 
Valley monndfl. 

But the term Algonquin, though specially applied 
originally to certain Canadian tribes, is now used as a 
generic appellation of a very comprehensive kind, and 
embraces ancient and modern tribes extending from the 
Labrador and New England masts to far beyond the head 
of Lake Superior, In tlrirf comprehensive use of ihc Venn, 
its application is chiefly baaed on philological evidence ; and 
it points thereby to affinities of language connecting widely- 
severed nations throughout the whole area lying 1 jet ween 
the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic, 

The following Table (xiu.) includes the maiaurements of 
thirty crania erf New England triles, partly derived from 
the Crania A mericuna, and the remainder obtained directly 
from oljservat.sons made on the original skulls preserved ill 
American collections* At Providence, Rhode Island! where, 
from the zeul manifested by the Historical Society of that 
State, I had hoped to obtain access to valuable materials in 
this and other departments el American ethnography and 
archeology, I was informed tluit a considerable collection 
of aboriginal crania, formerly preserved there, had been 
sent to Paris* There they will doubtless be appreciated m 
links in n comprehensive cranio logical series ■ but it 
difficult to nonodve of their possessing so great a value ^ m 
on the locality where they constituted interesting memorials 
of an extinct nation and a nearly obliterated history* In 
the following Table, the measnrernents of the skulls of 
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Natick Indiana of Nantucket are given Irons Dr, Morton's 
Tables, but no record ia preserved of the Bex. From their 
smaller proportions it ia probable that several of them may 
bo female skulls, and thereby reduce the general results 
below the fair average of the Nfttiek cranium. The mean 
proportions of the ten skulls arc added separately to the 
Table, along with the total mean, 
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The New England tribes are described as having all 
presented a very uniform correspondence in their predotni* 
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naut ahara cteriiitica. Dwight, in his Tfta-rh in AVm Eng¬ 
land, aaya of them, " They were tall, straight, of a ml 
complexion, with Mack eyes, and of a vacant look when 
uniinpiis 5 toned j" but ho ascribes to them a good natural 
understanding; and coiwidoruble sagacity And wit-. Tbfly 
arc not, even now, entirely extinct, but, like others of tho 
Eastern tribes that have been long in contact with tho 
whiten, it is difficult to find :i pure-brecd Indian among the 
remnants that still linger on some of their ancient sites. 
Judging, however, from the examples I have seen, it ia 
probable that, the ml complexion which Dwight assigns to 
the New England tribes, may have more accurately justified 
the application of the term Red Indian to the aborigines first 
seen by European voyagers along tho northern shores oi the 
American continent, than ia now apparent when observing 
the olive-eoniplexioneiI Cliippewns, Crees, ami other tribes 
of the west. Gallatin has grouped tilt* New England 
Indians along with the Dekwares, the Powhuttans, the 
Pamlicoes, and other tribes of tho Atlantic sea-board, extend¬ 
ing as far south as North Carolina, tinder the oomprehcu 
fi iv C title of Algonquin-I-enapd. There is no doubt that 
important philological relations serve to indicate util ni ties 
running through the whole, and to connect them with the 
great Algonquin stock, while the essentially diverse 
Iroquois and Huron nations were interposed between 
them. 

Under the double title of Algonquin-Lcnupd have been 
included all the Indian nations originally occupying the 
vast tract of the North American continent, extending from 
beyond the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the area of the 
Florida tribes, and claiming the whole territory t*tween the 
Mississippi and the sen ; excepting where the Huron* nrul 
the aggressive Iroquois held the country around the lower 
lakes? and the Five Nations were already extending their 
hunting-grounds at the cost of Algonquin and Lenapd 
tribes. Rut however valuable comprehensive groupings 
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\nny prove to the philologist* the physical characteristics of 
the tribes are be&t studied in atnaTIpr groups ; and by the 
sttnte mean* the prevalence of dialects of a common language 
may be traced among tribes widely muttered, and frequently 
marked by important diversities of physical dnmteU'r* For 
this reason the New England Lodi ana have boon grouped 
apart in Table xttL ; while another Table (xiv.) is added, 
chiefly derived from observations reeordtM by Ur. Morton* 
mid including examples of trills embraced by the compre¬ 
hensive dassificatiim of Mgonqum-LetUkpfia, bnl omitting 
those of Canada and New England* which have already been 
given in previous Tables, Sued a grouping of allied tribes 
is not wit [lout its value, ns a means for comparing general 
resnlta; though the essentially distinctive features of a 
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sin pie tribe or tuition are more to be relied on* l have 
accordingly given the mean results of the Menominee mini a* 
nine in number, in addition to those of the whole* The 
Mtmominees origxnrdly occupied tin: country round Green, 
Buy, on Lake Michigan, where they early attracted the 
attention of the Jesuit missionaries* The unusual fairness 
nf their complexion Iijlh been repeatedly commented on by 
tmvdkrs ■ and it presented m remarkable a contrast to the 
colour of other Indian tribes in their vicinity f that Keating, 
after noting in his Expedition to the /VtcriW Ri vers the 
rese m 1 ilu n > :e i i-f t 1 j e M enun ] h j ee Linliu w* he met wills to t lie 
white mulattoes of the United States, adds : “ llicy uiv 
ji[ it,ufully wo much fairer than the neighboring tribes, that 
they are sometimes called the hitc Indians* How far 
tide is a purely aboriginal trait, maybe subject to doubt 
Great variety unquestionably exists in the shades of col our nf 
the American Indian tribes ; but besides this, the presence of 
the white mini among them began very early to affect the 
moo* and changes bnva been wrought, by such intercourse on 
tribes, beyond the most remote clearings of western settle- 
ment. Hut this subject is treated of more in detail in a 
subsequent chapter* No truces of physical degeneracy arc 
noted by the latest observers of the Mcnomiuees. Though 
reduced to admail remnant, they still maintain their ancient 
character for bravery and foremght j and appear to hove 
possessed dharacteristica peculiarly fitting them for acquir¬ 
ing the elements of civilisation, hud they been subjected to 
it* influences under favourable cittmnfit&iices, " Their lan¬ 
guage/ 1 Gallatin remark*, 14 though of the Algonquin stock, 
is less similar to that of the Chippewa^ their immediate 
neighbours, than almost any dialect of the same stock/ 
Excepting in the remarkable excess of the parietal diameter, 
the Menominee mean falls below the total mean ; but this 
may be partly accounted for by the proportion ol h] a jail 
female skulls to the whole* 

Thus far the various ethnical groups referred to are all 
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embraced within the true American stock to which l)r. 
Morton, and other distinguished ethnologists.of the New- 
World. have assigned a nearly absolute uniformity of crank! 
type, or such on approximation to it ns serves in their 
estimation to indicate with equal clearness the separation 
of the American race by radical diversity of ethnical charac- 
teristics from nil races of the Old World. But all concur 
in excepting from this otherwise undeviatiug comprehen- 
aiveticss of ethnical uniformity, the tribes occupying the 
hyperborean regions. Dr. Morton lias appended to his 
Crania A in^ticttna. drawings and measurements of four 
Esquimaux skulls, in order to illustrate " the great mid 
uniform differences between these heads and those of the 
American 1 ndiuiiB, and to confirm the opinion advanced 
by him. "that the Esquimaux are the only people possess¬ 
ing Asiatic characteristics cm the American continent” 
The evidence resulting from varied opjiununities of observa¬ 
tion, iiinl the opinions arrived at by the mast experienced 
practical ethnologists, appear to me to point to a very 
different conclusion. The Mongolian ekarifioatioit of the 
Amarican Indian is borne out by many significant points of 
resemblance in form, colour, texture of hair, and peculiar 
customs and traits of character, wonting in the Esquimaux. 
The striking resemblance noted by Humboldt, as existing 
between the American race and the Asiatic Mongols, hal 
already been referred to \ and the same idea receives inde¬ 
pendent confirmation on the high authority of Dr. Charles 
1 ickering, os the result of his extensive observations on the 
races of both continents. But on the assumption of nu 
Asiatic aniiiity for the American Mongol, the peopling of 
the northern and southern continents was in process from 
f° remote an epoch, at diverse points, and with such obvious 
indications of an intermingling of races, that the American 
may still be regarded as a special typo. The effects of novel, 
and very dissimilar physical influences have also contributed 
to such ethnical results ; while the prolonged isolation uf this 
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whole race from all iutarroune Horn without ia prov ed by 
an apparent philological unity on tlie American continent, 
witliiu which its hyperborean nice is acknowledged to ho 
embraced even by those who most rigidly enforce its ex- 
clusion oh physiological grounds* In .some respects the 
cranial and other physical peculiarities of the Esquimaux 
undoubtedly distinguish lhem from other American races; 
but to those an exaggerated value h;Ls been aligned, in pnrt 3 
perl laps, owing to the great diversity of habits and maimers 
incident to Arctic life. But the analogies which these sug¬ 
gest have given u novel significance to the physical charac¬ 
teristics of the Esquimaux, by the iisaumption—as it seems to 
me, on wholly inad < ec|uu te grounds*"—that the psloBoteclmic 
eavc-meu of Europe have not only their living rcpri^ntatives, 
but their actual lineal descendant, in this American race* 
If so* neither the Cro-Magnon, the Mentone, nor any of the 
cave disclosures hitherto recorded, illustrate the physique 
of the primitive hunt tug mid fishing race of Europe's post- 

■ age* 

An extreme pyramidal character of cranium consequent 
cm tho angular junction of the parietal hones, and the pro¬ 
longation of this wedge-like form into the frontal bone, 
occurs mure frequently, and with a greater prominence, in 
the Esquimaux than in any other American race ; and still 
more, the prognathous form of the superior maxilla, and the 
very small development of the nasal bones, contrast with 
well-known characteristics of the Rod Indian. Rut not¬ 
withstanding those distinctive point*, un bn partial observer 
might be quite na likely to classify some of the examples of 
Iroquois it Lid other northern tribes figured iu the Urania 
Amvrieamt, with the Esquimaux, as to trace in them any 
approximation to a Peruvian* Mexican, or Mound-Builder 
type. 

In all argument# based on the assumed predominance of 
one uniform cranial tyjie throughout the whole Western 
Hemisphere, the Arctic American, or Esquimaux, has been 
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excluded; and ho has been regarded either os the excep¬ 
tional example of m Asiatic intruder on the American 
continent, nr as the hyperborean au too Lit hone of the Arctic 
realm, as essentially indigenous there as the reindeer or the 
polar tear* An examination of numerous Arctic crania, 
and n comparison of them with those of the North American 
Indians in the Morton* Smithsonian, and other collections, 
have only tended to confirm my doubts m to the cxietenes 
of any such uniform or strongly marked line of difference 
as Dr, Morton was led to assume from the small number 
of examples of the former which came under his observa¬ 
tion. 

Favourable opportunities for the study of Esquimaux crauia 
have sufficed to furnish me with some satisfactory data for 
forming an opinion on the typical elements of the A re tie 
skull foruL In Table x.\\ the measurements of thirty-nine 
well authenticated Arctic crania afford some adequate means 
for instituting comparisons with those of the Indian. But 
subsequent to the publication of the first edition, I enjoyed 
the ad vantage of examining at Philadelphia, in company 
with Dr. J. Aitkcii Meigs, a remarkable aeries of one hundred 
and twenty-five Esquimaux crania, obtained by Dr. Fayes 
during his Arctic explorations in I860 ; and more recently 1 
have compared and carefully measured the Tschuktchl crania 
in the collection of the Smithsonian Institution, The latter 
skulls, six in number (Table XYt.), were exhumed from the 
hu rial-place of a village called Tergnyune, on the island of 
Arikamcheche, at Glassmppc hml>our, west of Behring 
Strait, lat 04 40' N., long 172" 59 r w. of Greenwich, anti 
furnish interesting materials for comparison between the 
American and Asiatic representatives of the common Arctic 
race. Without being identical, the correspondence in form 
Iks tween the two gtoops of crania is such other affinities 
in language, arts, am.l general physical character would 
suggest. The Tschuktchi skulls here referred to, are, how¬ 
ever, too few in number for the determine lion of a specific 
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typical form; and the fact tha t they are all derived from 
one cemetery adds to the chances of exceptional family 
peculiarities. But on carefully examining the Hayes col 
lection, with the Tsehaktchi akiill-form in view, 1 was not 
only struck with the predominance of the same features in 
both* though less strongly marked in the latter; hut also 
with the foot that fmm the large nmnlrcr of Esquimaux 
crania before me, it was quite possible to edet-t tin equal 
number closely corresponding to the Asia tie hyper boreon 
type. In bath, the head i« long, high, and pyramidal, with 
retreating forehead, and great malar breadth ; am 1 in all of 
them there U some tendency toward the wedge-formed 
vortex ; which, in the most strongly marked Iv-ijiiiinaiix 
crania presents the junction nf the parietal bones in a kccl- 
liliL 1 ridge, extending into the depressed and narrow frontal 
bone. The most, strikingly characteristic TsehuktcM Lead, 
is that rnndted No. 3 f in Table xvr,; wlnkt No. d np- 
proueheB the bmchycephalic jKoportioiiB of the true Mongol 
type. Dr. Meigs deserilies the Esquimaux skull as " huge, 
long, narrow, pymmcbl; greatest breadth near this base : 
sagittal suture prominent and he«Tlike, in consequence of 
tile imgulor junction of the parietal and two halves of the 
frontal bones ; proportion bet wcqel length of head and height 
of face as seven to five ; . . + forehead fiat and receding ; 
occiput fid! and salient; face broad and lozenge-shaped, tho 
greatest breadth being just below the orbits; malar bones 
brand, high, and prominent : zygomatic arches massive and 
widely separated; na&d bones flat, narrow, and united at 
an obtuse angle, sometimes lying in the same plane as the 
nasomaxillary procme^" 1 The remarks of Dr* J. Barnard 
Davis nti the last-named peculiarities arc worthy of note. 
In the Esquimaux of the eastern shores of Baffin^ Bay, he 
observes, the nasal bones arc scarcely broader, though fre¬ 
quently longer than in some Chinese skulls, where they are 
so narrow as to be reduced to short linear bones, 44 In those 

1 Cuiafojut uf I /itmm Crania, A.X.S.* 1657, p, SO. 
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of the opposite, or American si lores of JJitfiin’.H Bay, th.-y :m 
very different, presenting n length, bread tig ami angle of 
position, almost equal to those of European races having 
aquiline noses. 1 This slight, yet striking anatomical 
difference seems to supply a link of considerable value, aa 
indicative of a trail of physiognomical character in the more 
southern Esquimaux, tending, if confirmed by further obser¬ 
vation, like other physical chametemties already noticed, to 
modify the abrupt transition assumed heretofore as clearly 
dellning the line of separation between the contrasting 
Arctic and Red Indian races of the New World, 
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From the relative measurements of the Esquimaux mid 
TsehukUdii crania, the great length and narrowness of the 
skull are apparent, though in estimating the value of the 
parietal diameter in instituting comjunisons with the other 
Tables, it must be borne in remembrance that thin diameter 
in fourteen of the Esquimaux examples (21-34) in measured 
from the parietal protuberances, which are not necessarily 
the points of greatest width, lu the Esquimaux, as in the 
Huron, and generally ill the Indian -kull. the greatest 
diameter appears to be towards the squamous suture. The 
elevation of the vertex is also in no degree remarkably 
divergent from the proportions of northern Indian crania 
though the pyramidal apex suggests to the eye n greater 
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vertical diiunuter, A long with the other points of corre¬ 
spondence, this tends to confirm the idea that any approxi¬ 
mation la uniformity in tlic form of head, or other physical 
eharaui eristics ten--cable throughout tin* American continent, 
is no more than might fairly he looke-l for aimmg nations 
placed, tu so great an ox rent under the operation of similar 
conditions of social life* and affected by so many corre- 
spending extraneous influences. 

Dr. Latham, after commenting on the distinctiona which 
separate the Esquimaux of the Atlantic from the t ribea of 
American aborigine lying to the south and west of them, 
us elements of contrast which have not failed to receive full 
justice, adds: “It h nut, so with the Eskimos of Russian 
America and the parts that, louk upon flic Pacific, These 
tire so fir from being separated by any broad and trenchant 
line of demarcation from the proper Indians or the so-culled 
Red Race, that they pass gradually into it; and that in 
respect to their habits, maimer, and appearance, equally, 
So fur is tins the case that he would he a I void man who 
should venture, in apunking of the southern tribes of 
Russian America, to say : litre iJu\ Eskimo arm tmth, and 
here n different urea begin# * l The *Ufferenee thus pointed 
out may be recounted for, to u considerable extent, by the 
diverse geographical conformation of the continent, on its 
eastern and western sides which admits in the latter of 
such frequent and intimate intercourse its is not unlikely to 
lead to iin intermixture of blood, and consequent blending 
of tlw raeesp however primarily distinct and diverse. But 
the evidence now produced refers to tribes having no such 
intercourse with the Esquimaux, and distinguished from 
them by important dm me tens tics, in manners, social habits, 
and external physiognomy. Nevertheless, if the cone in 
Eium submitted here, deduced from au examination of 
several hundred Indian crania, are borne out by the pre¬ 
mises, this much at least may be affirmed; that a marked 

* VqfMf* ff Mnn t p. *fr|. 
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difference distinguishes! the Northern tribes, nuw or formerly 
occupy Lug the country around the great Jakes* and ranging 
through the ancient hmiting-giwndfl between the 
sip] n ami the Atlantic aetthoanh from some of those to 
the westward of the Rocky Mountains, as well in the 
southern valley of the Misskfflppi ; while notwithstanding 
the prognathous maxillary development of the Esquimaux: 
intermediate forma supply nearly nil the Jinks of jl gradu¬ 
ated approximation, from I he extreme brachyeephaiie skull 
with vertical occiput to that of the dol]dupcephatk h Esqui¬ 
maux, with protuberant occiput, iueJiniiig in ils upper par! 
obliquely towards the vertex. This is best illustrated, in m 
far as cranial measurements are avail able fur the purpose of 
comparison, by the following Table (.wild, where the eye 
will catch at a glance the distinctive elements of approxi¬ 
mation or contrast which pertain to the different groups ; 

TABLE XVII.—COMB ACTIVE MEAN CBAKIAL M KA SI • RE MEN TS. 
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The Peruvian crania of both classes indicate a people of 
inferior suse and stature, and present essential differences, 
even in the bmchyuepthalte class, from those of the mounds. 
Their Pinall vertical diameter is specially noticeable, fn 
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this, in well as in other respects, the greater correspondence 
between the Mexican brachyeeptmlic ami the Mound i-rania 
is suggestive; and is calculated to increase our desire for the 
acquisition of u sufficient nu m ber of examples of bath, 
whereby to test the evidence of physical correspondence 
between the elder races of Anuhuac ami the people who 
have left such remark able evidences of a partially de¬ 
veloped civilisation in the Mississippi Valley, The three 
extremes, it will l*e seen, are the Peruvian bnichycephali, 
the Esquimaux, and the Mound-Builders t— 
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But between those, the range of variations sulHciently 
illustrates the Fallacy of a supposed uniform cranial type 
affirmed to prevail throughout the whole Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, 

It is thus apparent that the ideal American typical head 
has no other existence in nature than similar Ijrnchycephuliu 
varieties equally prevalent in the Old World, Yet no one 
who has followed the progress of American anthropology 
and ethnical science during the past quarter of a century 
cun question the fact that the determination of its true 
value wa3 indispensable to any real progress, There 
seamed to Iwi no conceivable limit to its application. In 
1852, Dr. Dow lor of New Orleans found a human skeleton 
in a cypress swamp of the modem delta of rhe Mississippi 
for which he demoiistratcd an antiquity of upwards of 
57,000 years; and to this Dr. Usher added the corollary, 
little indicative of any evolutionary progress ; “The type of 
the cranium was, as might be expected, that of the abori 
ginal American nice," 1 Wherever the sup|X>sed fossil 
American man, the “ homo dilurii negator,'* has turned up, 
— in the fr>flsiliferoUH caves of Brazil; in the calcareous 
caverns, the auriferous drift, or under the lavtv l>eds of 
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CiilifoniiM : u» in the most ancient sepulchral depositstL<_- 
siimy ta.li) Luis been told of this American typit-jil cranium. 
Mr, J. W. Foster's idea of a Neanderthal type of skull in 
the Illinois mounds does indeed show newer influences at 
work ; but the Morkmian doctrine in. by no means exploded 
even now. The Hon. Judge JM, R Force, of Dim itmati, 
thus writes in liis Comulrmttons' on the Monncl-Bmldir*, 
(1873), r ‘ ddie study of the physical structure bus ended In 
the sunn; results. The skulls of utl nations south of the 
Esqiiinmux, ancient and modern—Patagonian, Peruvian, 
Aztec, Mound-Builders, and the Indian of the present day,— 
arc said ly Morton (and his views, though ably questioned 
by iJr. Wilson, of Toronto, arc generally accepted) to pre¬ 
sent the same type, to constitute one family.' 

The history of this persistent ideal head-type of the 
American man has some features which may deserve a pi nee 
among the curiosities of scientific literatim*. The late Pro 
feasor Agassiz and Dr. >T. C, Nott very frankly ai-know- 
ledgr-d that until the publication, in I8C7, of my paper 
" On (he supposed prevalence of one cranial type throughout 
the American aborigines, H the views of Dr. Morton had been 
universally accepted among American men of science, Few 
points might indeed have seemed less open to dispute. 
Agassiz, dating a comm uni cation to the Authors of 
oius Haem of the Earth, Feb. 1st, 1BS7, illustrated lib ideas 
as to the genun Cebus by an appeal to Morton's views, 
as to an uuchallenged dogma of science.* Dr, J. Ahkcn 
Meigs in that same month and year completed Ins catalogue 
of the Morton collection, the postscript to the introduction 
of which ljoars the date of Feb. 18‘>7; and there, after 
a careful review of the whole evidence. Dr. Morton’s 
opinion is reasserted in the most unqualified terms, It 
was in the following August that 1 challenged this dogma, 

1 Pnkfaarki JJ^in, rfr. by M. ft Fnnm, p. 09. 
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and submitted the above-named communication to tlin 
American Association For die Advancement of Science. 1 
Nino years thereafter, in JS6G, Dr* J, A it ken Meigs pro* 
dueed before the Academy of Natural Science of Philadel¬ 
phia his "Observations upon the Cranial forma of the 
American Akwigine^^ embodying therein 1m discovery 
that the views dot forth by mo had been familiar to the 
scientific world long before. 

To whomsoever the credit mny be due for removing this 
stumbling-block out of the way of the scientific Inquirer, it 
is no longer open to doubt that the ideal American type is. 
hut nuc of a wide variety of forms ■diaructcristie of diverge 
American races. If a line of separation lw tween the Peru¬ 
vian, or so -tadled Tolu can head, and other American forms 
is to be drawn, it cannot be introduced m heretofore to cut- 
off the Esquimaux., anti rank the remainder under varieties 
of one type ; but must rather group the hyperborean 
American cranium in the same class with others derived 
from widely separated regi on extending in to the Tropics 
and beyond the Equator* In reality, however, the results 
of such attempts at a comparative analysis of the cranial 
characteristics of the American races go far beyond this. 
They show that the form of the human skull is just as little 
constant among difibrenfc tribes or races of the New World 
n a of the Old ; and that* so far from any simple subdivision 
into two or three groups sufficing for American craniokigy, 
there are abundant traces of a tendency of development 
into the extremes of bra* hyeeplinlk and dolichocephalic 
forms, anil of many intermediate varieties. 

The legitimate deduction from such a recognition* alike 
of extreme diversities of < raninl form, and of many inter¬ 
mediate gradations* is, not that cranial formation has no 
ethnical value ; but that the truths embodied in snob physio* 
logical data arc as little to bo eliminated by Ignoring or 
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alighting nil ilivcrsitien from ;my ppedotniciaiifc form* fliiil 
rMB ignin i fr it us the suit normal type; ns by neglecting this 
ninny iotenuediste gradations, and dwclliiijj tJi'lusiu*lj on 
examples of extreme divergence from prevailing types. 
Humboldt bus been quoted as favouring the idea ofAmnri- 
I'au ethnic unity; but those who dwell most upon it, emit 
tn notice that it is u unity which he believed them to hold 
in common with the Mongol nations of Asia. It must be 
borne in remembrance, moreover, that hie own observations 
were limited to tropical America, It is therefore no prtv 
sumption to assume that personal observation in reference 
to the northern tribes would have modified his opinion, 
that "the nations of America, except those which border on 
the polar circle, form a single race, characterised by the 
formation of the skull, the colour «>f the bUd, the extreme 
thinness of the beard, and straight glo*4y hair. Extended 
observation tends to disclose variations in the colour of the 
skin scarcely leas distinctive than thorn already noted m the 
form of the head : from the fair Menomiuces, and olive* 
ecunplexioned Chippewa to the dark Pawned, aud the 
Kivws of Kansas almost as black as negroes. 1 lie name of 
lied Indian I conceived had been applied to the enmamon- 
roloured natives of the K*w World, in consequence of thei r 
free application of red pigments, such as are m constant u» 
among the Indians on Lake Superior : uutd Hell m with 
an encampment of UkM* in tlm* hireh-bark wigwams, 
on the Lower St. Lawrence, and «iw tor the first time a 
complexion to which the name of red or reddmh-brown maj 
very fitly apply* Again, as to the hair, the evaknee of 
ancient ’Peruvian graves furnishes proof ..1 hair dtffisMg 
essentially both in colour and texture from that of the 
modem Indian; and MexicantenMJttw and 
of Central America indicate that thclieaid was by no tntaiw 

r *-» “ 

remark of Humboldt, in order to prevent its misapplication 
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ui proof of (.1 Lillie 11 ona s i Ims thus Wfii jjnxlticiid tosuppoi t ; 
forte has hvtriw elf furnished the most cuntiluaivf? evidence 
of the totally different inferences he drew from those recog¬ 
nised chumc tori sties of the American nnja. Dr. Noft. when 
commenting on the- Esquimaus skulls engraved in the 
VnrtiHt Americana, remarks: » Nothingcon lie more obvious 
than (he contrast Ijctwei-u these Esquimaux heads and those 
of all other tribes of this continent. They are the only 
peoplo at America who present the chainc ten sties of tin 
Asiatic race ; and Wing bounded closely on the south by 
genuine aborigines, they seem placed here as if to give a 
practicid illustration of the irrefragable distinctness of races," 1 
Ktrl such ethnical contrasts are hy no means so rare. Mr. 
flak-, after enjoying nil the advantages for extended obser¬ 
vation and comparison which his position as philologist of 
tin* United States Exploring Espedilicm femjfhcd, remarks 
uU l be con trust bettreen tlie native population on tbe upper 
and lower water* of the Columbia River: “No two nations 
of Europe differ more widely in looks and character than 
do these neighbouring subdivisions of the American race. "* 
Dr. Pickering, as we have seen, after the same experience, 
while giving abundant proof that no prejudice against the 
theory of an “ irrefragable distinction metis " Influenced 
Ins opinions, oevcrthidees arrived at conclusions so diametri- 
cally opposed to those of Dr. Nutt, that he affirms the 
Asiatic and American nations of the Mongolian type to 
►e me nice. Humboldt, who enjoyed preeminent impor- 
tamtics r.t studying the .Mongolian characteristics on the 
Asiatic continent, in full confirmation of the same idea, 
remarks, in his introduction to lik^Wiom Research**: 

Hie American race hears a very a Hiking resemblance to 
that ofthe Mongol nations, which include the descendants 
°. f ^ Hiong-Nie, known heretofore by the name of Huns, 
rite IvaJkas, the Kalmubs, and the Enrols. It bos been 
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jiSiitnmoil by Lite observations, that not only the 11 ilui 1 1 i— 
tauf.H of Uniilii.slika, but several tribes of South America, 
indicate by.the ©fiteologieal chametem of the head, a pa- 
sage from the American to the Mongol race. When we 
shall have more completely studied the hi own men of 
Africa, imil tbit t hit arm of nations who inhabit the interior 
and north-east of Ask, mid who arc vaguely described by 
systematic travellers under the name of Tartars and 
Tsi homdes: the Caueamnn, Mongol, American, Malay, irnd 
Negro races, will appear leas insulated; and we shall 
acknowledge in this great family of the human race one 
siinrie organic tV|«J, i-odiHed by riremnstances winch per- 
tan, will ever remain unknown.” It is indeed an impor- 
flint and higlsiy suggestive fact, in the present singe of 
ethnological research, that authorities the moat diverse in 
their general views, can nevertheless he quoted in confir¬ 
mation of opinions which trace to one ethnic centre, the 
Fin and Esquimaus, the Chinese, the European Turk and 
Mfttfvor, and the American Indian. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AETtnCLU, 0EA31AL DISTORTION. 

iJirvALENT Hi>D£ sm-uciti;—waiuaSf nimificu sfcTL-LirpRjiL JUTfcJi- rmnTKA 

{rHJTEi — r^DlA!f EfSaCAmfXl- CUTF-OOV trSEUL—THti fiflTFF VJi*Ol>V—UOl - 

rinr TO rUE rL ^n~mmo m no’[!LTrnit —the *xhktt uagikiceh£aij— 

UHAYIC FLATEIfcMlB— VBITL'U CiL.i>’fi—mniHitErti aIJ *Yf TUI 1 i'll]ur.i nirp- 
h-HF* teMtrrUN CRAXU-Mnr ijrp ayai ex till*-the wrr* m athla— 

THU AVAR* LUVK *KrLL FEIfrU MLlALRH-FUEV a.TF iJtntL<™fF!BB§I£Mi- 
TIIK MOCtLEL&CpA BVIfLL—flJOmiJiqPl UEETflATlLi *— (WTHITMtiUR ICaUOIIM ft ■ 
-nos ■ qcnntLCT iiomuw aj_ FQW*~vwBmQKm i+iHi.JTicjkTcoj(!—Till. t.U tu inn * 
ClAULlfc-kin-PjClTln Ifttirm PTj TiIJSJ, HA— E JlSa KA msnui—Tin KXTJiENH 
Fiiujra rwFLUEsrr. op iTRUflTttesiH, - QumcATIos of BTTTdut — xirw atee 

m |S>-H»BK—IFFECtE OFULHMUfATlUiX-- J3Cmj_ECTTJAL Uttt.tTl!TOIfc»_FtttlHri JJ? 

L-tlRTl.iT AiTttmriTTCtl TOUilfia. 

The assumed evidences of a physical unity pervading the 
nation a of the American continent disappear upon corefu] 
scrutiny ; and the like results follow when the same critical 
investigation is applied to other proofs adduced lu uunport 
ft tins attractive but insubstantial theory, l> r . Morton 
after completing hi* elaborate illustrations of American 
ctautology, introduces an engraving of a ratmany of a 
Mnynca Indian of New Granada, and adds r “ As nn addi¬ 
tional evidence of the unity of race and species In the 
American nations, 1 shall now adduce the singular fact, that 
from Patagonia to Canada, and from ocean to ocean, and 
equally in the civilised and uncivilised tribes, a peculiar 
mode of planing the body in sepulture has been practised 
from immemorial him. This peculiarity consists in the 
sitting posture.” l Ho accordingly proceeds to marshal 
evidence in proof of the practice of such a mode of inter¬ 
ment among many separate and independent tribes ; nor is 

1 Ctanb rCmrrirtiff#r t |\. ‘24 L 
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it difficult to do m 7 for it Wlis ft usage of greatly more 
LxtouJnl recognition than bis theory of ** unity of met uni.l 
species rP implies It wm a prevailing, though by no mean* 
universal mutli,* of sepulture among tribes of thr 1, New 
lVurh]; and its practice by many ancient nations is infill 
cated by &I1 umbras of Uen.HlotuH, and proved by Bepulehm] 
disciasurca pertaining- to sLill older eraa, British fivnilcohs 
and pists show that the euitfoiu was followed by prehistoric 
races neatly to the ilose of the pagan era. r lhe ancient 
burrows of Scandinavia reveal the like loot; and uhundttut 
evidence prove** the cxiistcaee ^ueh sepulchral rijes in 
cv^ry j| mater of the globe : So that it the preml^itry nt a 
pocnliar mode of interment of the dead tuny be adduced m 
evidence of unity of race and apecica, it can only operate by 
reuniting the lost links which restore to the red mm u 
flLfire 111 tliiJ geneah fc £r J of a cc mini oil ■ o'e- 

But ancient and modem drieo varies alike prove f'oiisider- 
iible diversity in the sepulchral rites of mitiona. The 
skeleton has been found in fl sittiug posttttB in British 
cromlechs, barrow* nnd eiat« r pertaining to period* long 
prior to the cm of Homan invasion, ami in others subse¬ 
quent to that of Saxon iminigration. But we have also 
evidence of cremation and Urn*burial; of the recumbent 
skeleton under the cairn and barro^'. in the atone obi, and 
in the rude sarcophagus hewn nut of n ah did trunk of the 
oak ; and in this, as in so ltianf other respect*, the British 
microcosm is but an epitome of the great world. Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, and France all supply the sumu evi¬ 
dences of varying rites ; and ancient and modem customs 
of Asia and Africa confirm tic universality of the same. 
In the Tonga and other islands of the Pacific, t« well a* in the 
newer world of Australia, the custom of burying the dead 
in a sitting posture has been repeatedly noted ; let it us 
this advantage, if none other, that it takes up tto ' a '* 
room, and with the imperfeef t°o1» of the savage, involves 
the smallest amount- of excavation. But it h> u°t uiuvorwi 
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fivuu there ; 11 or wm it ao in America L hough affirmed by 
lh\ Morton to l>o traceable tliruugliont the northern and 
southern coiitiiH-nt^ and by its to afford 

rulhikTa! evidence id the rttfiiiittiou of all the American 
nation? 2 !. So far is this from being the case, that nearly 
every atunont and modem sepulchral rite hau had its coun¬ 
terpart in the New World* Mummification, eremutioii, 
urn burial* and inhnniatmu, were all in use among different 
tribes and nations uf South America, and have left their 
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traces no hm unmistakably on the nortLem continent, 
higore 128 iJIuatrntes a common form of bier, sketched 
from h Chippewa grave on the Saskatchewan. The body 
“ deposited on the aurfnee, protected by wood or stones, 
and covered mrer with birch-bark. In die neighbourhood 

° f tbL ‘ « f R^er, the grave U generally 

summnded by a high fence. Among the Algonmuus, the 
Hurons, the Mauritius, the Sioux, and other tribes, the 
* Wili1 length on on elevated bier or 
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wiaflfilil, and left to decay ; then after a time the bones of 
the dead, with all the offerings deposited beside them, were 
consigned to one common grove. 

The ossuaries of the Hurons have already been referred 
to, and their contents described. Similar Heptdehnd deposi 
toriea of great extent, forming lie general receptacle of large 
communities, have been repeatedly brought to light both 
in Canada and the Northern States. Creuxius quotes from 

I,e .Ii-mui nn ... "f one of the gene nil burials oi the 

Hurons which he witnessed. A grand celebnttion, or 
H Feast of the Dead/' was solemnly convoked. Not only 
the remains of those whoso bodies hail Ireen scaffolded, but 
of all who had died on a journey or on the war-] with, Olid 
been temporarily buried, were now gathered together and 
interred in one common sepulchre with Bpccm marks ot 
regard. The pit wad lined with furs; all the relies and 
offerings to the dead were deposited beside the bones ; and 
the whole were covered with furs tie fore the earth was 
thrown over them. When the Msndnna buried the remains 
of their scaffolded dead, they left the skull iminterred ; 
and Catliu describes their skulls as lying on the prairies 
arranged in circles of it hundred or more, with their faces 
towards the centre, where a little mound is erected, sur¬ 
mounted by a nude and female buffalo skull. 

To the west of the Rocky Mountains, new modifications 
vary the Indian sepulchral rites. Along the Cowlitz and 
Columbia livers, and among various north west tribes on 
the Pacific, the canoe of the deceased is converted into h» 
bier, and tills is elevated on posts (Fig, 120} on certain 
islands set apart as the cemeteries of the different tribes. 
Within the canoe, and around the liter, are deposited the 
fiivouritii weapon* ami other property uf the ^eud* nli>ag 
with the offerings of bis friends, lhose include not on ) 
the native bow and arrows, spear, paddle, and persona 
ornaments, but the iron tomahawk, copper kettle, gutb ® nt 
others of the most prized objects acquired from the 
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Hudson's Bay factors. Some of the rites am] customs of 
tb<*»e tint-head tribes furnish curious illiis (.rations of the 
ideas relative to a future life in which such offerings to the 
dead have had their origin from the remotest times. 

The Chinooks are among the moat remarkable of the flat- 
bead Indians, and wry the pr- h-css of cranial distortion 
to the greatest excess. They are in some respects a superior 
race, on iking slaves of other tribes, and evincing consider 
nhlo skill in such arts aa are required in their wild forest 
and coast life. Their chief war-imph-mcuts ore bows ;md 
arrows, the former made from the yew-tree, and the latter 
feathered and pointed with hone. Theircanoes me hollowed 
out of the trunk of the cedar-tree, which attains to a great 
siKo in that region, and are frequently ornamented with 
much taste and skill. In such a canoe the dead Chinook 
chief is deposited, surrounded with all the requisites for war, 
or flit- favourite occupations of life: presenting a eorre- 
spondancc in his aepnlohral rites to the ancient pagan 
viking, who, os appears alike from the contents ( ,f the 
Scandinavian SkibsMetnijit/er, and from the norm fives of 
the Sagas, was interred, or consumed in kia war-galley, mid 
the form of that favourite scene of ocean triumphs'per¬ 
petuated in the earth work that covered his aabea Tin 
mtpa, copper kettles, plates, pieces of cotton, red doth, 
and furs, find in feet everything which the Chinooks tiiem- 
adves most value, or which are most difficult to obtain, are 
hung ton tni the canoe. Beside the body they place podJles, 
weapons, food, and whatever else is considered necessary 
for n long journey, Rends, totjun shells, and .mall coins 
are even placed in the mouth of the dead. The funeral 
cortdge of mourners in their canoes has an imposing 
character. The deceased, thus carefully disposed, is towed 
to Hie island-cemetery of the tribe, and there the eanoe- 
hicr is either fastened to the Eirutickes of u. tr*or nii^tid mi 
a scaffolding of cedar hoards and polos, four or five feet 
from the ground. The final act is to bore holes in the 
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Cfliifke; nnd in Tike manner, to mutilate and reader useless the 
various offerings to i lie dead. The ltelief is, that while their 
on earth is thereby at an end, (lie Great Spirit will restore 
them to perfection on the arrival of the deceased at the 
tilysiiin hnnting-grounda, Among the greatest crimes which 
an Indian can commit is the desecration of one of those 
canoe-1 dors; ami its perpetration, if discovered, is certain 
to Ijo visited by death. Instances of mieli sacrilege are 
accordingly of rare occurrence; l.ut one happened a few 
yctiTfi since, to which attention was directed by the spoiler 
being shot dead within the precincts of Fort Vancouver, by 
order of Caacnov, the chief of the Chinook Indians. 
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The favourite son of thin chief died, and, contrary to the 
wonted custom of his tribe, he had him huried in the ceme~ 
tery attached to Fort Vancouver. The proceeding of the 
bereaved chief presented n singular admixture of Christian 
sepulture with tbo ineradicable superstitions of the wild 
Indian. The coffin was made sufficiently large to contain all 
the necessaries supposed to be required for his son's comfort 
and convenience in the world of spirit*. The chaplain of 
the Fort read the usual service at the grave, and after 
the conclusion of the ceremony, Casonov returned to his 
, and the same evening attempted the life of the Iioy a 
vol. it. t> 
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mother, a daughter of the great one-eyed chief* King Corn- 
eomly, alluded to in Washington livings Astoria* The 
unfortunate mutker had devotedly nursed her son during 
his sickness* and wm moreover the favourite wife of the 
Chinook chief* But this only famished additional motives 
for destruction. Caacnov stated to Air, Kane* that .us 
he fcii' vy his wife had been so useful to her sou* and so 
necessary to hh happiness and comfort in this world, he 
wished to send her with him as his companion on his long 
journey* The reason thus assigned for the murder of his 
favourite wife oyer the grave of their eon, gives a curious 
insight bit" the motives of such barbarous sacrificial rites 
in all ages; exhibiting its ft- does so strange a mixture of 
good and evih 

Similar sacrifices constituted part of the last funeral rites 
in Europe's prehistoric timet, as U proved by some of the 
most ancient, sepulchral disclosures. The extent of the 
privation added to the fitness of the gift. The most prized 
weapons, implements* ami personal ornaments ; the dog* 
the horse* the slave, and the wife, were all lavished on the 
honoured dead. Nothing was spared that reverence or 
superstition could suggest to supply the wants of a future 
life. The discovery, therefore, of the stone celt or hammer, 
the Hint knife* and the shell bracelet or necklace* unaccom¬ 
panied by any implements of copper or bronze, in such 
laboriously constructed catacombs as that of the Knock- 
Afanudbe tumulus, is presumptive evidence that they are the 
sepulchres of a people who had not yet acquired any know¬ 
ledge of metals ; and the illustrations of the motives for 
sueh flaeriheea which the study of modem savage life $up- 
plieSi gives fresh significance to the contents of the ancient 
British cromlech or barrow, or those even of the |Hist- 
pldoeene catacomb of Paviiaud or the Dordogne. We dis¬ 
cern in them glimpses of the ideas of a future state held in 
the remote eras to winch such sepulchral memorials belong* 
and discover in the ancient and modem record the same 
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chilil-Iiko confusion of still traceable in many rustic 
flui^retitiuu^ which betray the difficulty of conceiving of 
die disembodied spirit, or of ti spirit-world distinct from 
the grave. 

_ Singular diversities in the funeral rites and customs even 
of neighbouring triboa, serve still further to illustrate that 
irnlrv idimbty ot thought a ml act by which even fh'. 1 rudest 
savage is si> widely separated from all other aulniiik 
Among the Chimpceyan or Rubeeu Indians the fenude dead 
are scaffolded, but the male are in variably burned; and 
numerous evidences of the practice of cremation and uni- 
burial have been found in other piirta of the continent. 
Again, the Peruvian mummy pits, the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, and the caves at Golconda, Steuben villa, 
and other localities, filled with bones and desiccated 
remains of the dead, or with their carefully preserved 
mummies, illustrate varying customs which have their 
counterpart in the practices of the Old World; while the 
Ohio and Scioto mounds furnish unmistakable evidence that 
both cremation and incumbent mound sepulture were in 
use by the race whose works preserve to us so many traces 
cl ancient arts anil long extinct rites. 

It is thus obvious that there is little more proof of the 
prevalence of any single mode of sepulture among the 
American aborigines than can 1 jo traced in the practices of 
primitive nations of the Old World; while tho custom of 
interring the dead in a sitting posture is rather suggestive 
of borrowed Asiatic, or primitive Jiurojieati rites, than of 
anything peeuliur to the western hemisphere. The exposure 
ot the corpse on its scaffolding, or elevated in its canoe-bier 
(big. 129), constitutes a for more ehuruct eristic peculiarity' 
of the Now World ; and if it were the one prevalent rite, it 
might seem to justify the inference which Dr. Morton bos 
attempted to maintain by assuming not only* the univer¬ 
sality of a different practice, hut also its restriction to the 
American rout in out. 
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But ft reraarkfiMe characteristic common t o in any Ameri¬ 
can tribes and nations, is much more suggestive of widely 
diffused affinities throughout the Western Hemisphere, as 
well m of Ein aboriginal isolation, than anything else dis¬ 
closed by prevalent customs or peculiar rites of sepulture. 
Much Attention lias naturally bom attracted by the evidence 
brought to tight, alike in the cemeteries of ancient Peruvian 
Beats of civUisation, and in those of the hunter tribes of the 
north* of the practice of moulding the human bend into 
artificial farms. But the strange custom proves to he no 
exclusive American characteristic, but one which bad its 
counterpart, ainoug customs of the ancient world. This, 
therefore, is also suggestive of a borrowed iiaagc, and of 
affinities with nations of the Eastern Hemisphere ; unless 
indeed it. lie an ancient gift from America to Asia. 

Tic ferr Ticca to the singular cranial conformation of certain 
tribes, and to the strange practice of artificially moulding 
the human head, were fomihnr to Europe nut only prior to 
the first voyage of Columbus, but centuries before the 
Christian era. The curl Sent notice occurs in the writings of 
Hippocrates, who, in his treatise fie Adris, Af/iutt, n Lodz, 
gives an account of a people inhabiting the shores of the 
Euxin«' p whoso crania] conformation bore no resemblance to 
that uf any other nation. He further states, that they con¬ 
sidered those most noble who had the longest heads, an*I 
ascribes this peculiar form to an artificial elongation by 
compression during infancy. To this people, accordingly; 
he gave the name of Macrocephali ; and both he and subse¬ 
quent writers iiseribo certain peculiar mental endowments 
tn this long-headed nice, Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius 
Mela oil allude to the subject at later dates, though assign¬ 
ing different locahtm to the nations or tribes they refer to, 
and also indicating diversities of form in their peculiar 
cranial characteristics. Tins tends still further to suggest 
that the name of MuerocephaJi did not properly belong to 
a distinct race* or single tribe, on the shores of the Eusine 
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Sea ^ but that, Hire the term Fintheade, as used at the p®e- 
S4-iii. Jay in reference to Indian tribes of the North-wcat, it 
w ® applied to all who practised the barbarous art of crania! 
distortion. Strabo, In the eleventh book of his Geography, 
describes the western portion of Asia, of which alone ho 
appears to have had any accurate ideas; and speaks of an 
Asiatic tribe as having anxiously striven to give themselves 
a long-headed appearance, and to have foreheads projecting 
over their beards, PomponiuB Mi la also describes rise 
Macrocephali he refers to aa lees hideous than other tribes 
In the same vicinity, among whom it may be Inferred that 
cranial deformation wa* carried to a greater ex to n t, as among 
the modem Chinook Indians, who depress the forehead 
until the skull assumes. the form of that of a binte, The 
skulk of various ancient and modem American tribes mn 
bn discriminated by means of the peculiar form of head 
most in farfiion with the tribe; and nil the iillusions of 
claestwil writers confirm the probability, that from the time 
of 1 lippoemfes till long after the Christian era, the unknown 
regions eastward of the Euxitie Sea were occupied by 
nations among whom the practice of artificial oomjui^ion 
of the skull prevailed to a remarkable extent; though 
modified In pint, probably by the differing cranial propor¬ 
tions natural to certain tribes around Mount Caucasus, and 
idao by the influence of taste and fashion on this strange 
hereditatiy custom. Stephan ua UyzautimiH m quoted by 
Rctzius, os speaking in hk Oeogmphiat of niaeroeephalic 
Scythians among the inhabitants of Colchis, the modern 
M Ingrid In, on the east, coast of the Euriue Sea. The Macro- 
cephiili of Pliny were in the vicinity of Ceres us in Natalia, 
and those of Pomponius Mala on the Bosporus ; but from 
Strabo we learn of them in diverse localities Imth in Aria 
and Europe He refers especially to one people in the 
region about Mount Caucasus towards the Caspian Sea, and 
to another in the valley of the Danube at the river Taler, 
both of whom modified the natural form of the head. Ilk 
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notion. accordingly, greatly extend the area of this singular 
custom* and point to it as commonly practised among tbe 
migratory tribes of western Asia. 

It thus nppoars that this barbarous practice is neither of 
modern origin nor peculiar to the New World; and since 
attention hm been drawn to the subject in recent yen 
various example of compressed and distorted crania dis¬ 
covered in ancient European cemeteries amply confirm the 
notices of the Mneroeephali in the pages of classical writers. 
Captain Jesse, in bis Nates of n Half-Pay Office describes 
in his travels in Circassia and the Crimen an example of an 
artificially compressed cranium which he saw in the Museum 
at Kertck. This was said to have been found in the neigh- 
baurhood of the Don ; and he remarks in reference to it: 
“According to tho opinions of Hippocrates, Pompon ins 
Mela* Pliny, and othm, the Macroo&phnli appear to have 
inhabited that part of the shores of the Engine, l>etween 
the Phasis and Trapezn%—the modem Trebizonda,” The 
Russian occupation of the Crimea dates only from a bile 
jieriod in the eighteenth century* but since then an intelli¬ 
gent attention has been paid to the traces of its ancient 
occupants. Some of the finest works of art recovered on 
the sites of Hellenic colonisation have been transported to 
St. Petersburg, lint others are preserved in the vicinity 
of the localities where they have been found ; and for this 
purpose a museum was established at the town of Kartell* 
in which were preserved many historical antiquities of the 
Crimean Bosporus ; and especially sepulchral relics recovered 
I rum the tumuli which alxiund on the aitc of the ancient 
Miles inn colony. 

It chanced, as is now well known T that, in the fortunes 
t>f war, the town of Kcrteh fell into the hands of the Anglo- 
trench invaders. Some few of its ancient treasures were 
preserved and transmitted to the British Museum ; but by 
far the greater portion were Iairbtrously spoiled by the rudo 
soldiery ; and among the tmt doubtless perished the little- 
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heeded relic of tie iLicroccplialiof the*Crimea,firatdus<riln '1 
by Hippocrates, in the fifth century before our cm. Rlutn- 
enboch k;is figured in his first Decade, an imperfect com¬ 
pressed skull, received by him from Russia, which he 
designates as that of an Asiatic Macroct'phftlna; and iu 
1843, Rathke communicated to MiiUti'a Archil) jUr An<s 
tom ie, the figure of another artificially compressed skull, 
also very imperfect, but qiceinUy marked by the same lie 
pression of the frontal lxme. This example is also diiserilted 
ns procured from, an ancient burial-place near Kartell in 
the t-rimea ; and no doubt other illustrations of tin:- peculiar 
physical character!sties of the HhuTocephnli of t he Bosporus 
will inward future explorers, when the attention of those 
engaged in such researches, or even in nidimiry agricultural 
labours on the site, is specially directed to the- interest now 
attaching to them. 

More recent discoveries of artificially compressed crania 
have chiefly occurred on European Bites, though generally 
under cirrii instances which tend to justify their reference 
to Asiatic tribes. Olio of the first examples w hich attracted 
the attention of .scientific observers, subsequent to the 
publication of Rlumeubauh's somewhat imperfect engraving, 
was a skull found, in the year 18SU, at Fuerebnmn, near 
Cmfencgg, iu Austria. Count August von Brewner, the 
proprietor of the land, acquired possession of the interesting 
relic, and at once ascribed it to the Avarian Huns, who 
occupied that region from the middle of the sixth until 
the eighth century. Of this compressed Avar skull, Pro- 
feasor Retains gave a description in the proceedings of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, in 1844. In that 
he showed that the skull, which had hern regarded its re- 
luarkabte for its great elongation, wna ill reality n true brnchy 
cephalic skull, such as the Uongol affinities of the Avars 
would suggest, hut tint by artificial compression it had 
been elongated, vertically, or rather obliquely. At this 
staee, however, attention was diverted from the true do 
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mGnta of interest pertaining to the inquiry, by Dr. Tsehudi 
communiuatiiig to iliiller?) ArchivJiir Anatomic a memoir, 
in which 1 i ri instituted a careful comparison between tins 
Gmlenegg skull Mini the compressed crania of ancient Peru- 
viun cemeteries, from whence he dwinced the conclusion 
that the scientific men of Europe had been deceived hi 
ascribing to an Avar or other Asiatic or European source, 
a skull which must have been originally derived from Peru, 
In confirmation of this, the Peruvian traveller reminds 
tiiem that, widely as Austria and Peru are severed, in the 
sixteenth century the Emperor Charles v. embraced both 
within his dominions. He accordingly conceives it no im¬ 
probable conjecture that the compressed &knil was brought 
at that period, ns an object of curiosity, from America ; and 
being afterwards thrown aside, it was mistakenly assumed 
to pertain to native s. pulturu when recovered nt ( Jrafencu^ 
in 1820. 

Hie testimony thus unJesjgiietUy rendered to the remark¬ 
able corraspondence Imtween the artificially deformed crania 
of the Old and the New \\ or Id, la full of interest for us, now 
that further discoveries have placed beyond doubt the 
native origin of the Gnifimcgg cranium. It m preserved in 
the Imperial Anatomical Museum at Vienna, along with 
another of precisely the some character subsequently dug 
up at A^gcrrsdorf, in tho immediate vicinity of Vienna. 
Others have l>een fciuud at the village of St. Komuiu, in 
Savoy, and in the valley of the DouK near Maiideusc; 
and Dr. Htzingor asserts that a close resemblance is trace- 
aide between these and the Crimean m&eroeeptmiic crania 
described by Rathke and Meyer, They arc further illus¬ 
trated by evidence of a eurioua and independent character. 

Dr. Iritzinger, who has published his views on this sub-- 
ject, in the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, 
places beyond [loubt the authenticity of the discoveries of 
m acrocephalic skulls In Austria, in genuine sepulchral do- 
[Kisits, one of which was dug up in presence of Dr. Miil!cr f 
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the resident physician of Atjfigerradorf. He h&s iuyestimate'll 
the* whole subject with minute research and accurate 
wbalunhip ; and after tracing ancient MnerocepMi* by 
jiivrijs of the allusions of ehtsaio writer, to the Scythian 
region in the vicinity of the Mention moor* to the Caucasus, 
and the farther regions extending towards the Caspian 
Sea* ami to their various eites around Hie Buxine, and on 
the Bosporus* he mentions an interesting independent 
illustration of the subject A medal struck* apparently 
to commemorate the destruction of the town of Aquileia, 
by Aftih tin' 1 Hun* in the year 452, come under his notice. 
On one aide is represented the ruined city, and on the other 
the bust of the liunnish leader in profile^ with the same form 
of head an that shown in the supposed Avar skulk. Pro¬ 
fessor Betzius subsequently confirmed this opinion from an 
examination of the same medal in gold, in the Royal 
Cabinet at Stockholm* 

Attention having now been called to the subject, confir¬ 
matory illustrations multiply. M, F. Troy on* of Bel-Air, 
near Lausanne* who has carried on an elaborate series of 
explorations in the ancient cemeteries of that locality* 
recovered what we may style a Hun or Avar skull, preekdy 
corresponding to those found in Austria, from a tomb of 
considerable depth ; and he notes the discovery of several 
others at the village of St. Remain, in Savoy* bo fragile 
that they fell in pieces soon after their exposure to the dr 
flue of the mime class* however, recovered in an imperfect 
condition, has been preserved sufficiently to exhibit the 
calvarium in profile* with the singular vertical elongation 
w hich appears to have constituted the ideal type of masculine 
beauty among the Asiatic followers uf Attilo* its among the 
Nafcchex, Hie Peruviana, and other nations of the New 
World. It was found by M, Hippolyto Gosse* at \ illy, 
near fieignier* in Savoy, and has been engraved by Professor 
Re trims* fron^ a drawing furnished to him by the discoverer. 

The hideous aspect ascribed by ancient chroniclers to the 
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fluuiiL>U invaders no doubt derived its justification, in part 
at least, from the strange distortions which custom thus 
aligned with the same imperative obligation of fashion 
which still perpetuates the deformity of the Mongol I 'hidi .sc, 
in their barbarous efforts at the attainment of other pre¬ 
scribed proportions of an ideal female grace, Thierry, in 
his Attih i r refers to the artificial means used by the Huns 
for giving a Mongolian physiognomy to their children. 
Attila's full o were were a miscellaneous horde, dependent 
for their success on the influence of his personal diameter. 
The true wandering hordes of Scythian nomadcs, who con- 
etitnted the Chiumi, were of Ugrinn mce, and kindred to 
the Hungarians from Mount Ural ; hnt the linns partook 
more of the Kalmuk hlood t while the Magyars appear to 
have intermingled that of the true Turk, against whose 
European aggressions they ultimately presented so impene¬ 
trable a bulwark. Attala, however, was in reality as much 
a leader of Goths 09 of Huns; though die hbxrk Huns front 
tire dreary Siberian steppes constituted the aristocracy of 
his wild follow era, whoae Mongolian phyeiognoilLy formed 
the ideal of ethnic Ireauty- At this the Gothic mother 
accordingly aimed, by bandaging the nose, compressing the 
check bones, and giving an artificial form to tho cranium of 
her infant. The ravages of ibis furious horde of invaders 
spread tenor throughout the enervated and tottering Roman 
empire ; and fear added fresh horrors to the wild visages 
of the Htmniflh devastators. "Briefly and dolefully/* says 
Palgrttve, ” do the chroniclers of France, Germany, and 
Italy describe and lament tlie vast firry of the Hungarian 
ravage a. Tradition and poetry impart life and colour to 
these meagre narratives* The German boor still points a! 
the haunted cairn as covering the uneasy bed or tlie troubled 
grave of the restless Huns, whose swords are heard to clash 
beneath the soil/' The f< grinning, boaMusked, ensanguined, 
child-devouring ogres, Jr arc described by survivors of their 
desolating inroads us tlie most hideous race of monsters the 
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world over saw ; and according to the old monk J ornandes, 
their horrible bestial deformity gained for them more battles 
than their arms. After the discomfited Huns retreated under 
traacj the youngest son of Attiln a to the Volga, and con- 
quoted nearly l be whole Tauric Chcrsomae, they were sub¬ 
dued in their turn by the Avals under Zahcr-Ohun, in the 
latter half of the sixth century, and thereafter they are 
ended indiscriminately Aval’s or linns by all the European 
chroniclers of the time of Charitniagne, Thus intermingled, 
they constituted once more a powerful aggressive nation, 
who, during the seventh and eighth centuries, kept; Europe 
iia continual dread. Their military capital was in Kuinonia ; 
but they extended their ravages wherever the spoils of more 
civilised nations tempted their cupidity; and doubtless tla j 
bones of many a fierce Avar lie mouldering in the soil that 
once trembled under their savage tread Their mime became 
a synonym for inhuman monster, under its various forma 
of German Ilune, Bogdan Ohn\ French Bttliptr or Bougr% 
mud English Gyre. Such were the people whose tnacro- 
ccphnlic, or rather obliquely depressed skulls, are believed 
to lnwo Iseen recovered in recent years, in Switzerland* 
Germany, and on the shores of the Euxine ; pofifliiting 
strange abnormal proportion^ 50 singularly corresponding 
to those of the New World, that the experienced traveller 
anti physician, Dr* Tachudi, claimed one of the most char¬ 
acteristic of them as no tine European discovery, but a 
lost relic from some ancient Peruvian tomb. Nor to Europe 
do they really belong, but seemingly to the nomade Mongols 
and Ugrians of the steppes of Northern Asia, in the vast 
wikis uf which we lose them as they spread away eastward 
towards the Okhotsk Sea, the Aleutian 1 shin da, and Behring 
Strait 

A curious and unexpected confirmation of the Asiatic 
source of the compressed crania of Europe is (umished by 
the discovery in 185&, by Mr. J, Jndeon Ban-lay, an Ameri¬ 
can traveller, of mi artificially compressed Anil in tm ancient 
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i“avem at Jerusalem, which he subsequent iy presented to 
tie Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia. The peculiarities 
tire sufficiently remarkable to merit detail Pin fed in the 
same cabinet with the American crania collected by J >r. 
Morton, this skull presents some of the most striking 
characteristics of the artificially mollified emu in, of the New 
World. Seen there without atiy clew to the circumstances 
of its discovery, it would lx- pronounced, in nil probability, 
ti Natchez skull ; shown to Dr. Tsehndi, even in a European 
collect inti, il would be assigned unhesitatingly eim the apd] 
of a Peruvian grave ; hut even the widely extended empire 
of Charles v. fails to account for tlie discovery of such a 
skull in an ancient quarry-cavern of Jerusalem. The most 
remarkable feature is that the occipital bone rises vertically 
from the posterior margin of the foramen magnum to meet 
the parietal bones, which bend abruptly downward between 
their lateral protuberances. Dr. Meigs, who made it the 
subject of >ui elaborate communication to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, expresses hia Conviction 
that the head has been artificially deformed by pressure 
applied to the occipital region daring early youth; and thus 
recognises In it an indisputable proof of the practice in 
ancient Asia of the same custom of distorting the human 
head which was long regarded an peculiar to America. He 
traces in it some of the most characteristic dements of 
the Mongolian and the .Slavonian head, while it differs in 
some respects from both; and finally concludes that It may 
1* referred with greatest probability to Like Bill kid. 1 
Through the Slaves and Burots of that region tho short- 
headed races of eastern Europe graduate apparently j n to the 
Kalmuks and Mongols proper of Asia ; and here probably 
is an example of an artificially modified cranium of that 
transitional people of Like Baikal. Ws 3 uro thus guided 

1 ** TPniKrrphnrii of m Dtifoimill Ffflgttui'Ofcajr RkaJl ^muhiL in ,in wiciffnl 
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by such. indications to a region beyond tlic farthest limits 
ftSBigncd by Hippocrates, Strabo, Pliny* or Mela* tn the 
Asiatic Mnorowpliali ; and recover traces of the strange 
practice of 11 j e American FlnLheads far to the north-east ui 
the Altai chain, in the valleys that skirt the Yablonm 
mountains, ns they trend eastward towards the Oklmmk 
Sea. There it is, in the vast unknown regions of Asiatic 
Einsk, that we may hope to recover evidence coiifinaiitoiy 
of the Asiatic relations of the American nice. 

But when attention is directed to such proofs of artificial 
modification of the form of the human head practised by 
diverse trills and nations of the Old World, new mid 
unexpected disidoaures tend atilt further to enlarge the 
areas of tins strange f trachea Dn FovilJe, n distinguished 
French physician, :ii the head of the Asylum for the Inline 
iu the department Seine lnf^rieure and Cliarenton, lins 
brought to light the remarkable fact that toe practice of 
distorting the skull in infancy still prevails iu France, by 
means of a peculiar head dress and bandage#; and in hie 
largo work on the Anatomy of the Nervous System, ho has 
engraved examples of such compressed heads, one of which 
might be mistaken for a Peruvian relic* The usage is 
probably one inherited from times of remote antiquity, and 
is found chiefly to characterise certain district*. Normandy, 
Gascony, Limousin, and Brittany are specially noted for its 
prevalence, with some local variations ns to its method and 
results. Like oilier ancient customs, it is probably pursued 
with the unreasoning adherence to immemorial custom by 
which many equally useless practices have been per¬ 
petuated, and with no definite aim at changing the form of 
the head. 

In u section of the Crania Britamica, devoted to Dis¬ 
tortions of the Skull, two remarkable examples arc engraved, 
derived from Anglo-Saxon graves, and other* are referred 
to, found in British barrows ; hut those Ur, Th ttrti a m and 
Dr, Davis concur in ascribing to causes operating sufjsc- 
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quent to interment The influence to which such posthu¬ 
mous change of cranial form k chiefly ascii Lsd a is the 
pressuru of the aupcrmciintl >cn t earth upon the skulk, where 
bodies have bmi interred, in j protected by coffin^ ami 
u&piiaed to an unusual amount of moisture* 

The geologist h ax long been familiar with the occurrence 
of skulk distorted, or completely flattened ; and even with 
solid bones ami shell& which have undergone remarkable 
t n n j aft irm u tiona, l ry c ompress!on or disteiis ion <>]icrat i ug on 
lheir rocky matrix before it assumed its final cooHolidittiojL, 
In sonic of those coses, however, the palwoiitologkt looks 
in reality only an the cost of the ancient bone or shall, 
compressed along with its once plastic matrix, prob:d ily at 
a date long suW.pr-ni i«p its original deposition. But tho 
distortion by which the human skulk referred to have 
acquired their abnormal shape, must have taken place whilo 
the animal matter still ivmuined in sufficient abundance to 
pniservD the original flexibility of the bones. At the base 
of the Montreal mountain, on a site identified with much 
probability jib that of Hochelaga, an Indian village visited 
by Cartier in an ancient cemetery has been brought 

to light- Two of the skulk recovered from it, now in the 
museum of M'Gill College, Montreal, are those of a man 
and woniatip whose remains were found together, as they 
bad been buried, in the sitting or crouching position com¬ 
mon hi Indian sepulture. The female skull hits the super- 
eiliury ridge very prominent, with a groove above it, while 
a prolongation of the occiput, frequently seen in the female 
cranium, gives a [>ccnlkirly marked predominance to the 
longitudinal diameter. Tire other (Fig, 190) is the skull of 
a man about forty years of age, approximating to the com¬ 
mon proportions of the Algonquin cranium, but presenting 
unmistakable indications of having undergone alteration in 
shape subsequent to interment It is marked by great but 
unequal depression of the frontal bone* with considerable 
lateral distortion, accompanied with bulging out on the 
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right eide g and an abnormal configuration of the occiput, 
SQggo&tirt at first sight of die affheta of the familiar native 
prrt&nes! of urtdicud malformation daring infamy Such 
an idea, ho wove?* disappears on minute inspection, and it 
attains impossible to doubt that, in this Indian akuU, wo 
hav0 n striking example of postliummm dblortiurL The 
right side of the forehead is depressed, and recedes so far 
behind (he left, that the right ex tenia! angular pracess of 
the froutid bone is nearly sm inch behind that of the left 
side. The *ku 11 recedes proportionally on the same side 
T ] iton ght m t, wIt h e om 11 \ e ra ble late rid d eve i opment at the 
parietal protuberance, mad a projection behind on the right 
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side of tho occiput ■ which is further marked by the occur¬ 
rence of jut irregular grutip of Worm inti bones* The right 
superior maxillary and malar bones have become detached 
from the calvarium, but the nasal hones, and part of tho 
left maxillary, still adhere to it, exhibiting in the former 
the evidence of tho well-developed and prominent nose, 
characteristic of Indian physiognomy. The Ijodcs of tho 
calvarium have retained their coherence, notwittwlanding 
the great distortion which has taken place;, although the 
sutures remain entirely unoautiod, and must have given 
way under any unequal pressure* The only exceptions to 
this are : the left temporal bono, which is so far displaced 
os to detach the upper edge of the squamous suture ; and 
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tin: basilar pint inn of the occipital hone, part of which is 
wanting* On ex ntniiii ti l 1 , 1 In; base oF ihi -S skull the ]>osth u ■ 
moufi origin of its distortion is most readily perceived ; anil 
this is proved beyond doubt nn replantng the condyles of 
the lower jaw in apposition with tfio glenoid cavities, when 
it ie seen that instead of the first teeth meeting the corre¬ 
sponding ones of the upper faw t the lower front right and 
left incisors both impinge on I he drat right canine tooth of 
the upper maxillary, mid the remaining teeth are thereby 
so placed as in preclude the possibility nf itn-lr nsr in mas¬ 
tication, hail such been the relative position of the jawa 
during life. The same distortion which has thus displaced 
the glenoid cavities, has produced ii corresponding change 
on the position of tbe mastoid processes,, which axe twisted 
obliijue])^ so that the left one is more than an inch in 
advance of the ritrhfc. 

The cii riunstancen under which the Hocheloga skill I was 
found, tend to throw some light on the probable causes 
which may effect such posthumous nml formation. It urns 
colored by little more than two feet of sand, the pressure 
of which was in itself insufficient to hove occasioned the 
change of form. The interim I cavity, moreover, was entirely 
filled with the same fine sand in which the skull was 
imbedded. If, therefore, we con reive of the body lying 
interred under this slight covering of soil until all the 
tissues and the brain Imil disappeared, end an infiltration of 
fine sand had filled the hollow brain-ease ; and then, while 
the bones wore still replete with animal matter, and. 
softened by being imbedded in moist sand, and filled with 
the same, if some considerable additional pressure, such us 
the erection of a heavy structure, or tins sudden accumula¬ 
tion of any weighty mass, took place over the grave, the 
internal sand would present sufficient resistance to the 
superincumbent weight, applied with nearly equal pressure 
on nil sides, to prevent the crushing of the skull, or the. 
displacement of the lx>nes, while they would readily yield 
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conformably in the general compression of the mass. The 
h kill [ won 1 i.l 1 1IU6 I fC .-’i ii iji ■■ ■ 1 ed to \x p ro <v d< ■ 1 y a nab\goi eh 
to that by whirl i (lie abnormal developments of the Fizit- 
head crania arr t fleeted during infancy, accompanied by 
groat relative displacement of the cerebral mass, but by 
little or do diminution of the mtemril capacity. 

Id the remarkable example in Dr. Thuraam's collection, 
ol a distorted Anglo-Saxon sku.ll, from Stone, in Bucking- 
hamuli ire. 1 there are indication ^.hjhji dully in the detached 
and gaping sutmea on tin- Utse, that it has been euhjectod 
to an extraordinary amount of oblique compression. But 
such posthumous malformations nre not. to be confounded 
with the more numerous changes effected on the form of 
the living head, Urania recovered from British stone risto, 
entirely protected from contact with the soil, frequently 
exhibit considerable irregularity of form, arising from acci¬ 
dental deformation during life ; and eoirespouding modern 
examples are less rare than is supposed* The normal -ikuIJ 
may be assumed to present, a perfect correspondence on its 
two rides, hut very few examples fully realise the require¬ 
ments of finch a standard. Not only is inequality in the 
two sides of frequent occurrence, though net to the extent 
of deformity exhibited in the skull from Stone, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, or that of the Indian cemetery of Hochelaga ] 
but a perfectly symmetrical skull m the exception rather than 
the rule. The plastic chameter of the bones of the head 
during infancy p which so readily admits of purposed devia¬ 
tion from its natural form, also traders it liable to many 
undesigned changes. More than one ease has fallen under 
my notice of heads flattened on one side, and otherwise 
deformed, owing to the mother being aide only to suckle at 
one breast 9 The skull is then in so pliant a condition as to 
be susceptible of abnormal changes of form which may be 
earned to a groat extent without affecting the functions of 
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the bruin. Moreover, it. is apparent, front illustrations 
lit ready referred to, that ninny undesigned changes may be 
effected nn the form of the head, by specialities pertaining 
to modes of nursing, or the prevailing treatment to which 
children are subjected. The cranial form, designated by 31. 
Foville the THe ntitmlairc, may have predominated for 
many centuries through certain rural districts of France, 
solely from the unreasoning conformity with which the 
nurse adhered to traditional and prescriptive usages, such 
iis idl experience assures us arc among the most likely 
customs to survive the shock of revolution & The mode of 
nursing and carrying the infant, as among certain African 
tribes, where it is borne on the back, and suckled over t be 
shoulder; or with the American Indians, where id is strapped 
tightly on a cradle- hoard: must affect the form of the 
skull, aud even, in the. former, the Wies of the face ; w hilst 
the opposite practice of suckling the child at the breast, and 
laying it to sleep from earliest infancy on its side, especially 
if accompanied with a persistent adherence to one side, 
must tend do modify the cranial form in an inverse direction. 

Dr. Morton recognised this dement, as one tending to 
exaggerate, though not, as he believed, wholly to produce 
flic flattened occiput, assigned by him as one of the cranial 
characteristics of the American aborigines. Nor did he fail 
to note the frequent irregularities observable in the class 
of skulls to which his attention was specially devoted. 
Of the Scioto Mound cranium, he remarks, in reference to 
its vertical occiput: “ Similar forms am common in the 
Peruvian tombs, and have the occiput, na in this instance, 
so flattened aud vertical, as to give the idea of artiflcud 
compression ; yet this is only an exaggeration of the natural 
form caused by the pressure of the cradle-board in common 
use among t he American nations.' 1 When commenting on 
this, in discussing the supposed prevalence of one cranial 
type throughout the American aborigines, 1 I expressed tny 
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bdiof that further investigation would tend to the conclusion 
that tile vertical or flattened occiput, instead of being typical, 
pertains to the class of artificial modifications kmiUjir to 
the American ethnologist, alike in the il isuloauref? of undent 
graves, and in the customs of widely-separated living t ribes. 
\ clai ms is quoted, in the GSiunia Hvitftnta on, ns ■ l til no ii t ir 
rli.it the Germans of Ills day, (lie middle of [lie sixteenth 
century, hud a broad head with com greased occiput, which 
he attributed to the custom of binding itiiauta in cradles 
upon their bucks. In commenting on the assumed irn-gu 
lurity of conformation in American crunk, 1 remarked in 
the paper already referred to, “ 1 have repeatedly noted the 
tike unsymmetrical chameteriaticfl in the brachycephulic 
cKiuiti of the Scottish barrows ; and it has occurred to my 
niiud on mom than one occasion, whether such may not 
furnish an indication of some partial compression, dependent, 
it may he, on the mode of nurture in infam y having tended 
in their case also, if not to produce, to exaggerate the short 
longitudinal diameter, which constitutes one of their most 
remarkable characteristics." The first British example of 
this [Hjculiar formation which attracted my attention, and 
suggested the idea of its probable origin from artificial 
causes, was recovered from a stone cist, accidentally dis¬ 
covered at Juniper Green, near Edinburgh, in May 1851, 
The circumstances of its discovery are described, and other 
Scottish examples of the vertical or obliquely flattened 
occiput referred to, in my Prehistoric Amah of Scotland 
ami more recently His Grace the late Duke of XorthumW- 
ktul showed me, at, Alnwick Castle, the skull of u youth, 
recovered along with an urn from a stone cist in Heine 
Park, in which the same occipital peculiarity is noticeable. 
Dr. L, A, Gosse arrives at a like conclusion on the general 
subject; and, after commenting on the prevalence of this 
formation in American cranio, ho remarks ■ “ Passing to the 
Old World we cannot hesitate to recognise tint the flat and 
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haid cradle bna there produced analogous effects. The 
ancknt inhabitant# of Scan di lift via and i 'tiled nnin practised 
the same custom, if one may judge from the form of tlnir 
atulli" 1 Dm. Thtmuitu and Davis recognise the sniue 
cause, in the Inter decades of their Cruntfl Brit ft tilt tea, a a 
nne of the artificial source* of conformation affecting fin 
im portant ehiss of skulk derived Sum British grave#. Mr. 
Thomas Bateman also noted the form occurring in crania 
obtained by him from Derbyshire barrows, ns described in 
hia Ti'n Years’ Difjtjinys in Celtic and Saxon Grow Hiitx. 
To this source one class of brachyccj -i i. il h- skull-foimfl ia re¬ 
ferred ; mid the inference dcdin ildc from It, that the cftnilc- 
borird was in use among primitive races of Britain and the 
north of Europe, :it some remote periud, is now sanctioned 
by the enui-urrence of diHlinguidied European cmnmlogists. 
But extended observation shows that similar practices still 
prevail in other parts of the world. Dr. Nott and Dr. 
Pickering hotli recognised the flattened occiput among 
islanders of the Southern Ocean, traceable to artificial pres¬ 
sure. In commenting on the characteristics of the Malay 
race. Dr. Pickering observes : “ A more marked peculiarity, 
and one very generally observable, is the elevated occiput, 
and its slight projection beyond the line of the neck, The 
face, in consequence; when seen in front, appears broader 
than among Europeans, as is the ease with the Mongolian, 
though for a different reason. In the Mongolian the front is 
depressed, or the cranium inclines backwards, while in the 
Malay it is elevated or brought forwards. The Mongolian 
tmit 3 are heightened artificially by the Chinooks ; but it id 
less generally known that a slight pressure is often applied 
to the occiput by the Polynesians, in conformity with the 
Malay standard. 1 ' 1 Dr. Nott describes the same peculiar 
conformation in the head of a Kanaka who died at the 
Marine Hospital at Mobile. “ The dtull,” he says, “ was 
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presented to Agassiz and myself for examination without 
being apprised of its history* KotwitLstandLog there was 
something in its form which appeared unnatural, }^t it 
resembled more than nay other the Polynesian ; and an 
such wc did not hesitate to ulnss it It turned out after¬ 
wards that we were right ; and that our embarrassment 
had been produced by an artificial ll:il telling of the occiput, 
which procea# the island* r, while at the hospital, had told 
Dm Levert and Mail in was habitual in his family/' 1 Dr, 
<r_ B. Davis has procured a large scries of Kanaka skulls, 
chiefly through t lie intervention of the British Consul- 
General nt Honolulu, and in many of them the same flat¬ 
tening of the occiput is remarkably expressed** 1 have 
myself noted it clearly defined in at least three of the Kanaka 
skulk in die Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadcfpliia; 
uud more recently, during a prolonged visit: to Washington, 

I had repeated opportunities of carefully studying the collec¬ 
tion of crania formed by the United States Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition* These sire chiefly derived from the islands of tho 
Pacific, and include fourteen Kanaka skulls. Both in those 
from the Sandwich Islands, and from other archipelagoes 
of the Pacific, several striking exsun pica of the artificially 
flattened occiput confirm tho opinions formed by Dr. 
Pickering, from Ms ample opportunities of observation, and 
his comparison of the Asiatic Mongolian and the Islanders 
of the Pacific. 

Professor Retziua, after commenting on the unnatural 
deformations which medieval chroniclers ascribe to the 
Hans t adds: iS Thus we see more and more truces showing 
that this absurd custom has been common in the undent 
world ; and, after the authority of Thierry, we may eup|wrae 
that it principally, and perhaps originally, Iiekmgod to the 
Mongols/ 11 But it is among these very Mongols that Dr. 
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Pickering classes the Chinook Fktheada rad -lII the Indiana 
of the American continent; and thus, by the help of aiudunt 
historians and geographer^ rot-1 t.fn- recent discoveries and 
observations of scientific men, wo recover lraces of artificial 
distortion of the skull in aneiiuit European cemeteries 
among the valleys of the Alps, on the banks of the Danube 
and t he Don, and on the shores of tins Euxiue Sea. Beyond 
this the same practice is i' aind, in ancient tiinea, in the 
volleys of the ('aucuakis and on the shores of the t -iispian 
Sea; and as we follow bock the track of the Huns and 
Avars* by whom it seems to have been introduced into 
Europe, we lose the traces of it among the unfamiliar 
Siberian steppes of Northern Asia; anil only recover them 
after crossing Behring Strait, and Luv^TigiiLing the strange 
customs which pertain to the American tribes uii the Pin:itie 
Coast, 

The artilieUd forms given to the human head by the 
various tribes among whom the custom Isas been practised 
in ancient and modem times, though divided by Dr- Gesso 
of Geneva into sixteen classes, range between two extremes. 
One of these is a combined occipital and frontal compression, 
reducing the head as nearly on possible to a disk, having its 
more edge laterally, as in thu very remarkable Mutches 
skull, engraved in the Crania Americana (Plates xx. xax) ; 
in C&wwditcks, a woman of the Cowlitz tribe of the Flat- 
head Indians, as shown in the frontispiece to this volume, 
drawn from sketches taken by Mr, Paul Kane, during 
his wanderings among the tribes on the Cowlitz river* 
The other form, which is more common among the 
Flathead tribes on the Columbia river and its tributaries, 
depresses the forehead, and throws back the whole skull, 
so us to give it a near approximation to that of a dog. 

The influence of premature ossification of the sutures on 
the production of certain abnormal skull-fonns has of Into 
years attracted considerable attention. In 1851, Professor 
Virchow of Berlin described and figured various uhnonnol 
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farms dependent as bo conceived, on tlie arrestment of <ie- 
vd opine nt iti certain direction.-) by synost-osk 1 SuLseqinmtly 
Ur. Mineliin, of Dublin, traced a peculiar elongated hood to 
the absence of the sagittal suture m f s and Dr, \\ in. Tamer, 
of Edinburgh, in a memoir submitted to the British Asso¬ 
ciation in 1803, define among the chief sources of cranio! 
deformation 14 the premature or retarded union of the cranial 
bones ut their sutures ; M anil specially refers to the former 
of these causes certain Scottish examples of the peculiar 
elongated skull, to which Professor vou Baer, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, h;js applied the name MUpboccphalia" 1 I'he impedi¬ 
ments to lateral or vortical eidargement of the cranium, 
consequent on the closing of the sagittal suture, and tlic 
tmW^ucnfc expansion of the brain exclusively in an antero¬ 
posterior direction, must tend to the production of an cion 
gated skull; while* on the contrary, the premature ossifica¬ 
tion of the Bplieuoidal and cut, mil sutures leaves the bruin 
free to expand only in si lateral niml vortical direction* But 
it is necessary, in studying the relations traceable between 
the conditions of the sutures ami the form of the head, to 
guard carefully against mistaking cause for effect. 

Since the publication of the lira l edition of this work T 
have availed myself of renewed opportunities for minutely 
examining the largo collection of artificially flattened crania 
in the Mortonkn Collection at Philadelphia; and of an¬ 
other at Washington, including thirty-four Flathead skulk 
obtained by the United States Exploring Expedition on the 
Oregon Cutefc and the Columbia River, Many of those 
have been subjected to extreme and protracted pressure, 
resulting in great, deformity ; and in the majority of these 
synostosis him taken place in the direction of greatest 
pressure, to so great nil extent that in some cases the *utuio 
ia entirely obliterated* In several of them the opposite 
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sutures ore not only detached but even disengaged. The 
pressure has also in same cases developed false sutures ■ and 
to the same cause may probably be traced the frequent 
occurrence of Wormian bones, and of n well-defined supra* 
occipital In all those examples the ossification of (he 
sutures h dearly the result, and not the cause, of the influ¬ 
ence which produced the peculiar cranial deformations. 
But it is marvellous to see the extraordinary amount of 
distortion to which the skull and brain may be subjected, 
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without seemingly affecting the essential elements of healthy 
growth. 

Fashion regulates to some extent the special form given 
to the head among various tribes; but this is modified by 
individual caprice, and a considerable variety is observable 
in the strange shapes which it is frequently forced to assume. 
The Newatces, a warlike tribe on the north end of Van¬ 
couver Island, give a conical shape to the head by means 
of n thong of deoJ-Vskin, padded with the inner bark of the 
cedar tree frayed until it assumes the consistency of very 
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soft tow. This forme a cord alwut the thickness of ;i man’s 
t humb, which is wound round the infant's head, compressing 
it gradually into a uniformly tapering cone. The* process 
seems neither to affect tin- intellect nor the courage of this 
| Keople, who are remarkable for running os well as fierce 
daring, and are the terror of all the surrounding tribes. 
The effect of this singular form of head is dill further in¬ 
creased by the fashion of gathering the hair into a knot on 
tile crown of the head, as shown in the accompanying por¬ 
trait of a Newatee chief (Fig. XSl), from a sketch (a ken by 
the late Paul Kane during hm visit to Vancouver Island. 

During Mr. Kane's travels among ilia tribes on the 
Columbia River, he saw hundreds of their children undergoing 
the process of flattening the head, and thus described the 
mode of procedure, The infant is strapped to the cradle- 
Ward, which is covered with moss or finely frayed fibres of 
cedar barb, and u fitted with a head-board projecting be 
yond the face, so as to protect it from injury ; m shown in 
the frontispiece. In order to flatten the head, a pad, made 
of a piece of skin stuffed with soft cedar bark, is laid on 
the infant s forehead, and on the top of this a slab of hard 
bark with the smooth aide under. This is covered with a 
piece of pliant deer-skin, and bound tightly by means of a 
leathern band passing through boles in the cradle-board. 
Other pads are placed under the head, and at its sides, 
according to the special form aimed at; and it is supported 
and kept in nn immovable position by a pillow of gnus or 
frayed cedar bark under lhe buck of the neck* Tim process 
commences immediately after the birth of the child, and is 
continued for a period of from eight to twelve months, by 
which time the head has permanently assumed thofiattened 
or wedge-shaped form* which constituted the ideal of 
Chinook or Cowlitz grace. Mr. Kane remarks ; 11 It might 
lie supposed, from the extent to w hich this is carried, that 
the operation would be attended with great suffering, but 1 
never beard the infants crying or moaning, although I have 
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seen the eye* seemingly starting out of the sockets from 
thia great preaafuru But* on the contrary, when the though 
wvre I ■ likened* and tin- puds m moved, I have no deed them 
cry until they were replaced. From the apparent dulneaa 
of the children whilst under the pressure, I should imagines 
that ei state of torpor of insensibility la induced, and that 
the it! it in to consciousness occasioned by its tviimval must 
be naLuridly followed by the senae -rf pain/ 1 ’ The woodcut, 
Fig. IftJ, is from a careful sketch of a Chinook child, made 
ah Fort Astoria on the Columbia river, ami illustrates the 
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extniordiiuiry appearance of the Flathead*? at an early age. 
Mr. Halo* the othnographer of the Exploring Expedition* 
in narrating his ohser vat ions in the name local ity t remarks: 
"The jLjipcamnce of the child when jusl released from this 
confinement is truly hideom The transverse diameter of 
the head above the ears ia nearly twice os great as the 
longitudinal, from the forehead to the occiput Tim eye*, 
which are naturally deep set, become protruding, and ap¬ 
pear as if squeezed partially out of the head ; ” l or, as Mr. 
Kane somewhat graphically de&cfibed them to me r reecm- 
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Tiling those of a mouse etraiighd in a The appearance 

is little leas singular for some time after the child has been 
freed from the con a uric ting bandages ; but the brain in its 
process towards maturity seems pan ially to recover its 
form, especially where the pressure hits been applied so its 
to produce the elevated wedge shape, with the breadth of 
the whole mass presented its front and rear, as in the 
accompli living example. In this the head seemed to be 
reduced almost to a dbk t exhibiting the results of the bar¬ 
barous practice to an extent raruiy if over observed, in 
adults who have undergone the same process in infancy. 
Dr* Pickering, Mr. Hole, and Mr. Kune Jill agree in the 
conclusion that this violent process in no degree injures the 
health : and from inquiries made by them it did not appear 
that the mortality among the Flathead children hi greater 
than amongst other Indian tribes. 

The evidence that cranial deformation leaves the intellect 
unimpaired rests on more absolute proof The Flathead 
tribes arc in the constant habit of making slaves of the 
neighbouring luundkeadcd Indians, whom they treat with 
great barbarity ; and though living among them, these are 
iiiit allowed to flatten or modify the form of their infants* 
beads, that being a distinguishing murk of freedom, and rhe 
badge of aristocratic descent. They look accordingly with 
contempt on the whites ns n people who Ijcar in the shape 
of their heads the hereditary mark of slaves* They ate, 
moreover, acute and intelligent, generally drive a hard bar 
gain in the sale of their fora, possess ningulir powers of 
mimicry, juid have been noted for very retentive memories: 
being capable of repeating passages uf some length* with 
considerable accuracy, when recited in their hearing. It 
would, indeed, appear that, alike in the time of Hippocrates 
and in our own day, an idea has prevailed among those 
who practised the strange barbarian usage, that they thereby 
not only conferred an added grace to the form, but contri¬ 
buted to the mental superiority of those who acquired this 
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peculiar symbol of nriitocmcy. If it did, iu reality, tend to 
produifr mental inferiority, il would lead to speedy and 
inevitable revolutions among those tribes where the helots 
ure rigorously excludeJ from the practice. But neither 
among the Peruviana, nor Use sin dent or mode in North. 
American trills, U there any evidence of the normal 
cranium having thus practically demonstrated its euperi- 
ority over the deformed or flattened skull. 

It is an important fart that—excepting on the Gulf of 
Florida, where the north-west tribes overlap pud the moun¬ 
tain range which divides the Paeilie from I ho All an ti n 
regions, and there only to the west of the Mississippi,—the 
traces of jirtifiekl moulding ni the head are slight and quite 
exceptional to the east of the Rocky Mountains; whilst 
along the regions that border on the Pacific they reach 
beyond the most son them limits of ancient Peru. Dr. 
Morten quotes various early Spanish historians and travel¬ 
lers who describe the Peruvian flattening or moulding of 
the skull ns having been effected by means of boards 
strapped on the head. Garcilasso de la Vega produces 
proof to show that the custom is more ancient than the 
Inca dynasty; and it contmixed in sueh favour after the 
conquest that a decree of the Ecclesiastical Court of Lima, 
published in 158$, threatens with severe penalties all 
parents found persisting in the practice. Rut perhaps the 
most interesting passage is one from the wri tings of Tor- 
quemrula, where, referring to the Peruvians* he remarks: 
"As to the custom of appearing fierce in war, it was in 
some provinces ordered that the mothers or their attendants 
should make the faces of their children long and rough, and 
the foreheads broad, as Hippocrates and Galen, relate of the 
Macro* upliulk who had them moulded by art into the 
elevated and conical form, This custom" he adds, 6 \* 
more prevalent iu the province of Chieuito than in any 
other part of Peru/ In spite of cecleriastdcul censures and 
penalties, it is not even now extinct there; and as mir 
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knowledge of the triU'fi of Northern Abie, and minuter 
observations on those of the Polynesian Inlands, are ex¬ 
tended, we may anticipate the recovery of further traces "I 
th-' same practice, which germs to furnish another curious 
link between races of the Old and the New World. 
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genoas American race from the Arctic Circle to Tierrn del 
Fuego has been shewn to be R*sclcss. The proof that the 
American man is In my sense separated by essential 
physical differences from nil other nations or races of the 
liunnin family, in like manner fails on minute examination. 
The typical white, red, and black man, placed aide by side* 
do indeed present strikingly contrasting characteristics; 
ami the author still recalls with vivid force the question 
forced on Ha mind when, seated for the fbst time at a large 
public table in a southern American city, lie fount] himself 
surrounded by the proscribed pariah race of Africa. A 
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servile people, hi' lated from nil community of interests, 
rnul from nil share in the wondrous triumph h of the domi¬ 
nant race, presented it-welF there under aspects scarcely con¬ 
ceivable to the European, who sees n stronger of African 
blood mingle occasionally, like any other foreigner,, in public 
assemblies or social circles, without being tempted to n.sk: 
Can he lie indeed of mu: blood, and descended of tho same 
parent stock with ourselves? But the isolation of the Red 
Man is even greater, for it U voluntary and seif imposed. 
No prejudice of caste precludes him from equality of inter¬ 
course with tha white sup planter. Intermarriage of the 

races carries with it no sense of degradation, cud inter- 
mingling of blood involves no forfdtilTa of rights or privi¬ 
leges!. Yet with ail the advantages from wMeh the African 
race was till recently so utterly excluded, lie yields his 
ground even more rapidly than lhe encroachments of the 
intrusive supplant ere demand; and seems to disappear 
scarcely less swiftly under the guardianship of friendly 
euperintendents ami missionary civilisera, than when ex¬ 
posed to the extemimatmg violence of Spanish cupidity. 
Upwards of three centuries and a half have elapsed since 
tho landing of the Spanish discovered on the first-seen 
island of the Western Hemisphere ; and it may be doubted 
if a single year has passed since that memorable event, in 
which some historical memorial has not perished* But the 
most irrecoverable of all those records are the nations that 
have died and left no sign- The native races of the island a 
of the American archipelago have been exterminated; anil 
of many of them scarcely a relic of language, or a memorial 
of their arts, social habits, or religious rites, survives. So, 
in like manner, throughout the older American State*, in 
Canada, and over the vast, region which spreads westward 
to the Rocky Mountains, whole tribes and nations have 
disappeared, without even a memorial-mound or pictured 
grave-post to t k: 11 where the last of the race is return¬ 
ing to hia native earth- Keeping thk in view, it is 
impossible, w hile regarding the claims of the American as 11 
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strictly indigenous race, to overlook the significant fact, 
that tin- nejTTo* a furtngn nice, moflt divert of all from the 
aWigines of tho New World, was introduced (lu re solely 
I H-enuse of a capacity of endurance, which ia wanting in the 
children of the soil. This, experience has proved him to 
possess; and the fact is singularly ut variance with the 
supposed application of the same laws to the races of man 
which control the circumscription of the natural provinces 
of the animal kingdom. 

The aborigines of America are indeed a people by them- 
solves. Por unknown apes they have developed all the 
results of physical influences, habits of life, and whatever 
peculiarities pertained to their geographical position, or 
their primeval American ancestry. Yet when we go beyond 
that continent which lias isolated them through all the nn- 
mnusnred centttricH of their independent existence, it is on 
the neighbouring continent of Asia that we find an ethnic 
type so nearly resembling them, that Dr. Charles Pickering, 
the ethnologist of the American Exploring Expedition, 
groups the American with the Asiatic Mongolian, as pre¬ 
senting the most characteristic physical traits common to 
both. And as the A merman thus presents a striking ethni¬ 
cal affinity to the Asiatic Mongol; so also, among different 
tribes and nations of the New World, the same physical 
diversities have been noted, by which other great cthnogm- 
ph’ i groups are broken up into minor subdivisions, and ao 
gradually converge front opposite points towards the ideal 
type of a common humanity. But while those who main¬ 
tain the existence of essentially primary distinctions among 
a plurality of human aperies, explain such convergence 
towards one common fcyi>e by the further theory of remote, 
allied, and proximate species, they accompany this with 
the idea that even the com mingling of proximate species is 
opposed to natural laws, and involves the ultimate destine 
tion of all; while the rapid extinction of the inferior types 
of man when " remote species/' such as the European and 
the Bed Indian, arc brought into contact and commingle, 
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~ m produced in evidence of an essential and primary distinc- 
tuiii in their origin, ** Sixteen millions of aborigines in 
North A.nicrii'a/ exclaim^ Dr. J P C. Nott, “ have dwindled 
down to two miJlions since the * Mayflower' discharged on 
Plymouth Hock; and their congeners, the Caribs, have long 
been extinct: in the West Indian Islands* The mortal! 
destiny of the whole American group is already pen ciled 
tu In- running out, like the sand in Time's hour-gliss/^ 

whatsoever means w© may attempt to account for 
this rapid diminution of the aborigines, the fact is un¬ 
doubted. Nor ia thie displacement and extinction of races 
ot the New Worldj thus prominently brought under our 
notice as in part the result of our own responsible acts, 
by any means an isolated fact in the history of nations* 
dhe revelation# of geology disc lose displacement and 
replacement ua the economy of organic life through all 
the vast, periods which it- records embrace; and among 
the iimiiy difiieuIt problems winch the thoughtful observer 
has to encounter, in an attempt to harmonise the actual 
with his ideal of the world as the great theatre of the human 
family, none is more perplexing than the extinction of races, 
auoh its has been witnessed on the American continent since 
the European gained a footing on its shores. But the very 
existence of a science of ethnology results from the recog¬ 
nition of essential physical and moral differences charac¬ 
teristic of the anIxlivisions of the human family. To some 
those resolve themselves into the radical distinctions of 
diverse species; to others the well-fishertinned development 
of varieties within recognised groups of a common descent 
sufficiently accounts for the moat marked diversities from a 
normal type of llie one Inuimn species, On the latter 
thonry, the New World present# all the requisites for such 
a development of variation# from the primary type. 

The whole history of civilisation limits it* Asiatic origin 
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to the shores of the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean 
Sea, and to the great plain watered by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, From tin nee its path has l>een unde via tiugly 
wcAtwardj and the New World has been reached by the 
daring enterprise that made of the ocean a highway to the 
West which lay beyond it. But it h in the great steppes ot 
Northern Asia, where civilisation has never dawned, that 
the eastern Mongol presents the unmistakable approximation 
to the American type of maun Through all t It- centuries 
during which nation^ have figured in the drama of history, 
Mince Asshiir and Nimrod founded the first Asiatic king¬ 
dom*, the unhistorie nations have also played their unheeded 
parts. Westward went the ruling nations, shaping out the 
world's destinies in the Northern Hemisphere ; but eastward, 
meanwhile, wandered the nomad tribe% filled up the great 
Asiatic ^eppes, occupied the unclaimed wastes along the 
Arctic circle, and found an easy passage to the Western 
Hemisphere. That tins is not the only, nor probably the 
earliest route from Ask to America, will be seen hereafter; 
but it suffices for the present argument that access was thus 
possible. There settled* they took po^essktfi of a continent os 
different m ever}' physical characteristic from that of Europe 
B4 it is possible for countries within the flame parallel* of 
latitude to be. In vain we search through all the world's 
ancient and medieval history for a definite trace of inter¬ 
course between the two hemispheres ; and when at length, in 
1402, Columbus opened for us the gates of the West, it waa 
the meeting of those who, by opposite courses, had fled from 
each other until the race engirdled the globe. Assuming 
their common descent: if climate, social habits, civHiration, 
and i heporpetnution of special peculiarities uninterruptedly 
in a single direction, arc capable of producing a permanent 
variety of the human race* the continent of America and its 
occupants presented all the requisites for its development. 
But the circumstances in which man was placed on the 
American continent wore not the most favourable for his 
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intellectual maturity. Even in single families, n groat 
diversity of phyaied and intellectual rapacity h apparent; 
and among the family of nation* the Asiatic Mongol who 
presents the closest affinity to the American Indian, occupies 
an inferior place. Brought from his wild steppes, tliroctly 
in contact with ilio advanced rivlliaistion of Eurojic, he is 
utterly incapable of standing Ills ground ; yet when placed 
under favourable circumstances of training and pupilage, as 
seen in the older Hun # the Magyar, and t he Turk, he is 
fully able to assert fin-claims of a common humanity. But 
no such opportunities were accorded to the American 
Mongol Wo see him in the fifteenth and subsequent cen¬ 
turies brought into contact and collision with the most 
civilised nations of the world, in periods of their matured 
energy. It was the meeting of two extremes : of the most 
highly favoured among the nations triumphing not less by 
constitutional superiority than by acquir.-d civilisation ; and 
of the savage, or the eemi-civilised barbarian, in the stages 
of national infancy and childhood. Their fate was inevit¬ 
able, It does not diminish our difficulty in dealing with 
the complex problem* to know that auah hud been the fate 
uf man}' race* and even of great nations before them* But 
if we are troubled with the perplexities of this dark riddle, 
whereby the colonists of the Kew World, In their western 
progress, trend on the graves of nations which they have 
supplanted: the consideration of some of the phenomena 
attendant on this process of displ ace in cut and extinction 
accompanying the human race from the very dawn uf its 
history, may help to lessen the mystery., 

On turning to the Mosaic narrative oh the most ancient 
of all writings embodying a record which denis with certain 
fnn dm lien fal questions of ethnical science, nut- LmjporULiit 
su Mi vision of the human family U there stomped, ah initio, 
w ith the marks of degradation ; while aunt few, the Skein i tic, 
though endowed with special privileges, favoured ns the 
originator of the world's civil isatiuii, and act apart to furnish 
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the chosen custodier* of ita moat valued inheritsmc^ through 
centuries which anticipate the Fulness of time - is never* 
thekas destined to displacement, for "Japhct shall be 
enlarged, and ahull dwell in the ten to of Sham/' Thus 
from the very first,, clearly defined distinctions are implied 
between diverse branches uf the human family ; ami tills is 
coupled with the apportionment of the several regions of 
the earth to distinct types of mam 

There have been ingenious attempts made to assign to 
each generation of the Noaehic family its national descen¬ 
dant* ; but the majority "f such results commend them¬ 
selves to our acceptance at beat as only clever guesses at 
truth. Of the most remarkable of the Hnrnitxc descent, 
however, we can be sit no loss us to their geogru.pldeal areas. 
'The Cmmanites occupied the important region of Syria and 
Palestine : ami Nimrod* the son of Cush, moving to the 
eastward, settled Ids descendants on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates ; so that of the distinctly recognisable generations 
of Ham, it is in Asia, and not in Africa, that we must look 
for them* for centuries after the dispersion of the family of 
Noah ; while among those who* on such an iisaumption of 
descent* may bo classed with the offspring of the some 
father of n at ions, are the Mongol wanderers on the great 
steppes of Asia, and the region stretching eastward towards 
the passage to the Now World. 

Put the Sire mi tic races were also to share the Eastern 
Continent before they enlarged their area* and asserted their 
right to the inheritance of the descendants of Ham, By 
Nimrod* the grandson of Ham, the settlements along the 
valley of the Euphrates were founded, i( and the beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel, and Eruch, and Aecsui* ami 
Qolneh, in the land of Shinor/* all sites of ancient cities 
- which recent, exploration and discovery seem to indicate m 
still traceable amid the graves of the East's mighty empire*. 
But the eponymus of the rival kingdom on the brinks of 
the Tigris was Asahur p the son of Sbem; and in that region 
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aJso it would appear that we muit Wk for the locality of 
°*hers of tlie generat ions of the more favoured sfr>ck ; while 
nearly the whuh j habitable regions between their western 
borders and the Red Sea, were occupied from tills very 
dawn of history, by the numerous descendants of Joktau 
°f whom came Mohammed and the first propagators of die 
monotheistic creed of the Koran; as the Hebrews, and 
through them the great prophet of our faith, trace their 
genealogy from EW, the assumed oponymua of t]n ->e whom 
we must look upon, on many accounts, as important above 
sdl other Sham i tic nations. 

hrom the Game record we ascertain ns the n-sult of the 
multiplied lion and dispersion of one minutely detailed goxi- 
eration of the sons of Hum, through Camnao that for eight 
hundred years thereafter they increased and multiplied in 
the favoured lamia watered by the Jordan,, and stretthing 
to the shores of the Levani ; they founded cities, accumu¬ 
lated wealth* subdivided their goodly inheritance among 
distinct nations and kingdoms of a com men descent; and 
Upwards of cloven hundred years afterwards, when the 
in traded tribe of Dan raised up the promised judge of ills 
people, the descendants of Ham still triumphed in the 
destined heritage of the seed of Ebcr. At length, however, 
the Hebrew accomplished his destiny. The promised land 
became his possession* and the remnant of the degraded 
Canaanito his bond-servants. For another period of more 
than eleven hundred years? the Shemitic intruders made 
the land their own. The triumphs of David* the glory and 
the wisdom of Solomon, and the vicissitudes of the divided 
nationalities of Judah and Israel, protracted until the ac¬ 
complishment of the great destiny of the princes of Judah, 
constitute the epos of those who supplanted the elder 
settlers in the historic lauds King between the mountains 
of Syria and the &ea. Then came another displacement. 
The Hebrews were driven forth from the land; and for 
eighteen hundred years, Homan ami Skmeen, Frank, Turk, 
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and Aral), have disputed the possession of die anticut heri¬ 
tage of die Canaanite, 

For very special and obvious reasons the isolation of the 
Hebrew race, and the purity of the stock, were most care¬ 
fully guarded by the enactments of their great lawgiver, 
preparatory to their taking possession of the hind of Canaan; 
yet the exclusive nationality and the strictly defined purity 
of race admitted of striking exceptional deviations. While 
the Ammonite and the Moabite are cut off from all per¬ 
missive alliance, and the offspring of a union between the 
Hebrew arid these forbidden races is not to he naturalised 
even in the tenth generation ; the Edomite, the descendant 
of Jacob's brother, and the Egyptian, ate not to be abhorred, 
but the children that arc begotten of them are to lie ad¬ 
mitted to the fall privileges of the favoured seed of Jacob 
in the third generation. 

Thin exception in ... the Egyptian is remarkable. 

The ostensible reason, viz., that the Israelites had been 
strangers in tire land of Egypt, appear* inadequate to ac¬ 
count for it, when the nature of that sojourn and the inci¬ 
dents of the Exodus are borne in minil; and would tempt 
ns to look lieyond if to the many traces of Shemitic charac¬ 
ter which the language, arts, and civilisation of Egypt 
disclose. But its monuments record the evidence of many 
intrusions; and beyond it, throughout the northern regions 
of the same continent, Phoenician and Greek, Berber, 
Roman, Arab, and Frank have mingled the blood of the 
ancient world. Around the shores of that expressively 
designated Mediterranean Sea how striking are the varied 
memorials of the past 1 A little area may be marked off 
on the map, environing its eastern shores, and constituting 
a mere spot on the surface of the globe ; yet its histoiy is the 
whole ancient history of civiliantion,and a record of its ethno¬ 
logical changes would constitute an epitome of the natural 
history of man. All the great empires of the Old World 
clustered around that centre, and as Dr, Johnson remarked: 
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11 AW our religion, almost all our law, almost all our arts, 
almost all that seta ua above savage^ him come to m from 
tlio shores of the Mediterranean/' Thure race hits succeeded 
ntets ; the sceptre 1ms passed from nation to nation,, through 
the historical representatlvca of all the great primary sub- 
divisions of the human family, and “their decay has dried 
up realms to deserts. Jt is worthy of consideration, how¬ 
ever, in reference to our present inquiries, how fir the 
political dispfucemeut of nations in. that primeval historic 
area woe aeoennpaujed by a eonuM^HOiding ethnological dis¬ 
placement and extinction. 

It is in this respect that the sacred narrative, in its bear¬ 
ings on the primithrosubdmsitms of the human family, and 
their appointed destinies, seems calculated to suggest the 
initiatory steps in relation to some conclusions of general 
application. However mysterious it he to read of the curse 
of Canaan on the very some page which records the blessings 
of Noah and his sons, and the first covenant of mercy to the 
human race, yet the record of both reste on the same 
authority* Still more, the curse was what may strictly bo 
termed an ethnical one. Whether we regard it an n puni¬ 
tive visitation on Ham in one of the lines of generation of 
his descendants, or simply ns a prophetic foretelling of the 
destiny of a branch of the human family p we see the 
Gaftiuinite separated at the very first from all the other 
generations of Nonhic descent as a race doomed to degrada¬ 
tion anti slavery, Nevertlielesflp to fill appearance many 
generations passed away, in the abundant enjoyment, by 
the offspring of Canaan, of all the material blessings of the 
41 green utideluged earth while they accomplished, os fully 
as any other descendants of Noah, the appointed repeopliug p 
imd were fruitful and increased, and brought forth abun¬ 
dantly in the earth, mid multiplied therein, even as did the 
most favoured among the sons of Shem or Juphel When 
some five centuries after the Canannke hod entered on his 
strangely burdened heritage, the progenitor of its later and 
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more favoured inheritors was guaranteed the gift to hh mod 
of tliiit whole hind* from the river of Egypt to the great 
river* the river Eu ph rates, the covenant wsua not even then 
to- take place until the fourth generation. When this ap¬ 
pointed period hail elapsed, and only the narrow waters of 
the .Jordan lay between the sons of lintel and the land of 
the h-annauites, their leader and lawgiver* who hmi guided 
them to the very threshold of that Inheritance on which 
only liis eyes were permitted to rest* foretold them in his 
final blessing : ,f Tile eternal God shall thrust out the enemy 
from before thee, and shall death *y 9 and I>mul shall dwell 
in safety alone, Xu com mandm ent can lie mun. j explicit 
than that which required of the Israelites the utter extirpa¬ 
tion of the elder occupants of their Inheritance: ** When the 
Lord tby God shell bring thee into the hind, and bath east 
out Indore thee Eleven uatious greater and mightier than 
thou r thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them ; 
thou ehnlt make no covenant with them, nor shew mercy 
unto them/ Nevertheless we find that the Israelites put 
the Canaanites to tribute, and did not drive them out ■ 
neither did they expel the Geahurites nor the Maaehathiteo, 
but these dwelt still among the Israelites when the srieml 
narrative was penned. The children of Benjamin did not 
drive out the Jehitsltos ; but according to the author of the 
book of Judges, they a till dwelt there in kk day along 
with Cannanites* Hittites, Amorites, Perizziteu, and Hivitcs; 
and the children of Israel took their daughters for wives, 
and gave them in marriage to their SOUS. The Glbeon- 
ite-s also obtained by craft a league of am it y with Israel, 
and remained: bondmen, hew era of wood, and drawers 
of water * y et so guarded by the sac redness of the oath they 
had extorted from their disinhoritora, that at a long subse¬ 
quent date seven of the race of their supplanters, the sons 
and grandsons of the first Iflratditkh king, were sacrificed 
to their demand for vengeance on Um who had attempted 
their extirpation* 
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In a U this we see no more Lb an is assumed to have taken 
place in the evolution of the most civilised of European 
nations. The theory of modem anthropologists assigns for 
Europe an aboriginal population, of which Rank assumed 
the Finn to be the typical survivor. Before the first; Aryan 
wave of population of Celtic or other Indo-European tvjie 
passed into Europe, it was already occupied Ly its own rude 
aborigines* just as the same Indo-European aggressors have 
found the New World in jiosa^ian of native tribes, wherever 
they forced their way- But it is not alone in ancient 
sepulchral eaves, barrows, or cairns* that the traces of the 
All phylian races of Europe mv found. The Uolmimehroi, 
or dark whites, of Professor Huxley's nWsjfuuticui, arc, as 
he says* * a the. Iberians and * black Celts* of Western 
Europe : fr nor arc they a distinct group, hut the result of 
the mixture of fixe Xanthochroi, nr true white race—pale- 
skinned, blue-eyed* and with abundant fair hair,—with an 
inferior and primitive dark-skinned race* characterised by 
long, prognathous skulls, and classed with one of tin- very 
lowest of existing savage races* m the Auetralioul group. 

There was a time when the thinly dispersed population of 
Prehistoric Europe consisted of dark-skinned tribes* email 
in stature, and with hair and eyes of corresponding hue. 
Not only are their modem representatives to be found 
among the Lapps, Fin ns, and the Iberians of Northern and 
Western Europe: but everywhere in the British Isles, and 
throughout Western Europe, the Melon oehroic element 
stands out distinctly from the predominant Xanthochroie 
stock, among peoples speaking a common language, and 
unconscious of any diversity of race. Here then we see 
evidences of l he in term ingl s n g, in id the j in rt i fi 1 al isorpt ion 
of the dark AtLstraboid by the later Xonthoehroi, 1 he product 
of which survives in the Mdanoebrui of Britain* France* 
Germany* Spain* and Italy. In Britain the contrasting 
characteristics of the diverse ethnical dements attracted 
the attention of Tacitus in the Gist century of our era. In 
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Spnin the Iberian ni ill preserves the evidence of im individ¬ 
uality apart from the Indo-European races in the vernacular 
Euakaro, while a large Moorish element in the Southern 
portion nf t,lie IV 1 1 u^ula peqie(mates the results of another 
foreign intrusion within historic times. 

The diversity apparent in the results of the meeting of 
dissimilar race* in the Old World and the New, is due in 
part to the geographical ehamete rust ins of the two hemi¬ 
spheres. Hut also we assume that the disparity between the 
comparatively rude Aryan invader and the prehistoric 
population of Europe was Tmich lens than that whirl i planes 
such a barrier but ween the English colonist and the Ameri¬ 
can savage of our owu clay. The fair Aryan intruders, 
consisting mainly of male immigrants, intermarried with 
the native Melanordirni : just as Franks, Angles, Saxons, 
and Norsemen, dm married with the native Gaulish and 
British women * and so modified the historic races of France 
and England 

From llLI this it would seran to be justly inferred that 
ethnological displacement and extinction may bo regarded 
in many, probably In the majority of cases, not as amount¬ 
ing to literal extirpation ; but as equivalents I< a |>nrt at. least, 
to absorption* Such, doubtless. It has been to a great extent 
with the undent European CelUo, notwithstanding the 
distinct historical evidence we possess of the utter exter¬ 
mination of whole tribes both of Britons and Gauls by the 
merciless sword of the intruding Horn an ; and such also k 
being the case to some extent even with the aboriginal Bed 
Indians of the New World. It is impossible to travel in 
the far west of the American continent, on the borders of 
the Indian territories, or to visit the reserves where the 
remnants of displaced Indian tribes linger on in passive 
process of extinction, without perceiving that they are dis¬ 
appearing as a race, in port at least, by the same pr^x-ess by 
which the German, the Swede, the Irish, or the Frenchman, 
on emigrating to America, becomes in a generation or two 
amalgamated with the general stock* 
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This idea of absorption, even to a Email extent, of the 
Indian into the Anglo-American race will not meet with 
ready anceptmice, tvi-n from those who dwell when?its truces 
tire most perceptible ; but, fully |o appreciate its remits, we 
must endeavour to follow down the course of events hy 
which the continent lias been transferred to the descendants 
of it h Eumpean euloni aIh. At every fresh stage of eol v1 1 iaa- 
lion or of pioneering into the wild West, the work has 
necessarily been accomplished by the hardy youths, or the 
hunters ami trappers of the clearing. Ilarely, indeed, did 
they carry with thorn wives or daughter* ; but where they 
found a Inane amid savage-haunted wilds they took to 
themselves wives of the daughters of the soiL To this 
mingling of blood, in its least favourable aspects, the pre¬ 
judices of the Indian, presented little olratacle. Henry, in 
Ids narrative of travel among tlm Cristineaux on Lake 
Winipngon, in 1760, lifter describing the dress and allure¬ 
ments of the female C'nsthicuux, adds;—“ One of the 
chiefs assured me that the children borne by their women 
to Europeans wore bolder warriors and letter hunters than 
themselves,” 1 This idea frequently recurs iu various forms. 
The patient hardihood of the hidf-breed ltunlereta and 
trappers is recognised equally in Canada and the Hudson's 
Buy territory, aud expericuca seems to have suggested the 
same idea relative to the Esquimaus. Dr. Kane remarks 
that the “ half-breeds of the coast rival the Esquimaux in 
in their powers of endurance. 1,1 But whatever be the 
characteristic of the Indian half breed, ike fact is unques¬ 
tionable that all along the widening outskirts of the newer 
clearings, and wherever an outlying trading or hunting 
post ib established, a fringe of half-breed population marks 
the transitional border-land which is passing away from its 
aboriginal claimants. I was particularly strack with this 
during my first visit to Sault 8te. hlaric, in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the Hudson's Buy forts, in the summer of 

1 Httiry’a ffni'rii ami Aiiwntmrv*' 17ft^V77G; ^ 

* Kimi'i irtfk tS53 5^ ¥oL L ji. H4C, 
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1855, \\ hen cm my way to Lake Superior 1 bad passed a 

large body of christianised Indians assembling frum various 
pointB both of tie American and the Hudson'sEay territories, 
on one of the large islands in the River Bte. Marie ; and 
while waking at the Saulfc a uonsidcmble body of them 
returned, pacing up in their canoes Having entered into 
conversation with mi intelligent American Methodist mis 
sionary, who accompanied them, l questioned him as to the 
amount of intennnirage or intercourse that took place 
between the Indiana and the whites, and its* probable effects 
in producing a permanent new type resulting from the 
mixture ol the two very dissimilar races. His reply wfta : 
w Lnok about you at this moment; comparatively few of 
these onlookers have not Indian blood in their veins f* and 
such 1 discovered to be the case, as ray eye grew more 
familiar with it* traces* At all the while settlements near 
those ol the Indians, the evidence of admixture ia abundant, 
from the pure half-breed to the slightly marked remoter 
descendant of Indian mat entity, discoverable only by the 
straight black hair, and a singular watery glaze in the vy^ t 
not unlike that of the English gipsy* There they arc to be; 
soen, not only as fishers, trappers, and lumberers, but 
engaged on equal terms with the w hires in the trade and 
bomness of the place. In thin condition the population of 
all the frontier set I tements exists; and while, as new settlors 
come in, and the uncivilised Indiana retire into the forest 
the milted element disappears, it does so by absorption. 
The traces of Indian maternity are gradually el faced by the 
numericalpreponderanee of the European ; but* nevertheless* 
thr native element m there, even when the faint traces of 
its physical in uni Testations elude nil but the observant and 
well-practised eye. 

Nor are such traces confined to frontier settlements, 1 
have recognised the semi Indian feature* in the gay assem¬ 
blies nf a Canadian Govemor-General's receptions, in the 
India of the Legislature, among the undergraduate of 
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Canadian universities, and mingling in selectest social 
circles. And this is what has been going on in every new 
American settlement for upwards of three centuries. In 
New England, after the desolating war of 1037, which 
resulted in the extinction of the Pfujuot tribe. Win thorp 
thus fmriunarily records the policy of the victors : “ We sent 
the male children to Bermuda, by Mr. William Pierce, and 
the women and maid children are dispersed about in the 
towns.” 

Two diverse processes are apparent in such intermixture. 
Where the half breed children remain with their Indian 
mother, they grow up in the habits of the aborigines, and, 
intermingling with the pure-bleed Indians, are re-absorbed 
into the native stock. But when, on the contrary, they 
win the regard of their white father, the opposite is (lie 
case; and this occurs more frequently with the Spanish 
and French than with British colonists. In Lower Canada, 
half-breeds, and men and women of partial Indian blood, 
are constantly met with in nil ranks of life ; and the traces 
el Indian blood may he detected, in the hair, the eye, the 
high cheek-bone, and the peculiar mouth, aa well as in 
certain tram of Indian diameter, where the physical indica¬ 
tions are too slight, to attract notice. An intelligent observer, 
long resident in Lower Canada, thus writes to me : " f do 
not think that people generally realise liar great extent to 
which there is an infusion of Indian blood in the French 
population. In the neighbourhood of Quebec, in the Ottawa 
Valley, and to a great extent about Montreal, l hardly 
think among the original settlers there is a family hi the 
1'jWr: ranks, and nut many in the higher, who Lave not 
some truces of Indian blood. At Ottawa, where we have 
a large French population, 1 hanlly meet a man—and the 
women show the traces even more readily,—where 1 should 
not say from l he personal appearance that there was a dash 
of the Ecd-man.” The Indians on the neighbouring 
reacryes are, meanwhile, approximating no less unmist a kc- 
nbly to the predominant white race, and only require 
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thorough emancipation from Govern mfflit superintendence 
to merge into the common stuck. 

Dr. IWUudi, after describing the minute chusifkatmu of 
half-castes in Peru, *M&i ** The white Creole women of 
Lima have a peculiar quickness in detecting a person ut 
half-casta tit the very first glance, ami to the leas practised 
observer I hey communicate their discoveries in this way 
with an air of triumph ; for they have the very pardonable 
weakness of prilling themselves on tbc purity ol their 
European descant'' There, however, as well as in Mexico, 
the pride of caste interferes in no degree with the equality 
cf the civilised half-breed ; and while many of tbc varieties 
of mixed blood are regarded os inferior to their progenitors, 
the Mestizo, or offspring of a white father and Indian 
mother, is believed to inherit many of the l*ust qualities of 
butL Tike the Canadian half-breed, however, lie is deficient 
in steady perseverance, and irresolute ; and though capable 
of conridemblo endurance, little adapted for an independent 
course of notion. Jfci’tirtlu'k.iS, luntisg l aiunliaii half-hrefds 
there are men at the l>or and in the legiBlatuii 1 ; in the 
diurcb; in the medical profession ; holding rank in the 
army ; and engaged in active trade and commerce. No 
distinctive traits separate them, to the ordinary observer, 
from the general community ol which they form a part ; 
and they will disappear after a generation or two, amply 
bv the numerical superiority of those of European descent. 

With the civilised Indians it is otherwise. So long as 
they are kept apart on their reserves, and guarded, in 
a state of pupilage, from the cupidity ofl well a* the stimu¬ 
lating competition of the white settler, the benevolent inten¬ 
tions of their guardians are defeated by die very process 
designed for their protection. The Indian, under such a 
system, can only step forth to an equality with the white 
m;m by forfeiting his claim to the Indian reserves, which he 
may till, hat cannot sail ; and It is unquestionable that, 
congregated together in such settlements, under the most 
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careful superintendence, the Indian* robbed of [he wild 
virtues of the ravage hunter, acquires too frequently only 
the vices of the white man. Sir Frauds Bond Head 
remarked, in one of the strangest official documents ever 
penned by a colonial governor : 11 At regards their women, 
it Is impossible for any accurate observer to refrain from 
remarking that civilisation, in spite of the pure, honest, 
and nncemittring zea1 of our missionaries* by some aceureed 
process, has blanched their babies 1 fares/' 1 
The Indiana of Vancouver Island and the adjacent main¬ 
land, until recent years only know the whites through their 
intercourse with the Fur-traders of the Hudson 0 Bay Com¬ 
pany; But an influx of gold-diggers has been followed 
by permanent colonisation ; and the Province of British 
Columbia now includes Vancouver Maud, with a local 
Government little disponed to look with favour on the poor 
savage. An occasional paper on the Columbian Missitm, 
issued under the authority of the Bishop of Columbia iti 
J8E0j fumbilies a striking illustration of the circumstances 
under which such n colony originated The Indians are 
stated to number 73,000 ; but this must have been a mere 
guess. According to the official report of the Indian 
Department for 1873 the whole Indian population of the 
province 10 only 28,5110, But the fully wing returns of the 
missionary at Port-Doughs relative to the settlers in his 
district may be accepted as trustworthy : — 
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Of this miscellaneous gathering only two were females. 

* 11 MfsiLi^rnmiLitn 1 'll ihe A thjrijgiue* <i£ N<-nh Amcrhav' ft>Eilnetifri by Hir F. 
E. Head, to Lurd UIpubI^ COtSi Nuv. L Slii 
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Tho admixture with the native population, consequent on 
traeh a disproportion of the sexes, is inevitable; and yet. 
lung before the province is as old na New England, the 
descendants of this varied admixture of nationalities will 
doubtless til Ik ns freclv of “ Anglo-Saxon” rights and duties 
aa any of the older settlements. 

Such is the process thiit lias been going on since tho 
European Ijogan his encroachments on the territory of 
the American aborigines, Everywhere colonisation begins 
with a migration chiefly cnm|H>se4 of males; and the con¬ 
sequent preponderance of famulus iu the countries from 
whence they go forth gi ves a novel character to their ancient 
settlements. Not only is this observable in European 
immigration, but it already distinguishes the Eastern from 
the Western American States. From the " Abstract of the 
United States Census of lSfiO/' it appeared that the females 
iu Massachusetts outnumbered the nudes by more than 
37,i.i0fi; while Indiana, on the contrary, showed an excess 
of 48,000 males. Hut the latter state borders on tho Indian 
countiy, where the native women lielp to restore an equality 
iu the proportion of the sexes; and the simplicity of border 
life removes the chief i mpedimetit* to the intermixture of 
the races. Intermarriage of some sort is inevitable between 
the native race and the intruding whites, under such cir- 
cumstiiiices ; and the same process goes on there now which 
has been in operation from tiic commencement of European 
colonisation nf tilts continent, lliinly bauds of pioneer 
ndvuuturmu, <if tii.' solitary hunter and trupper, wandered 
forth to brave the dangers of the savage-haunted forests ; 
and found an Indian bride the fittest mate for the wil¬ 
derness. Of the mixed offspring, a considerable portion 
grew up under the care iff the Indian mother, aspired to the 
honours of the tribe, and were involved iu its into. Hut 
also u portion adhered to the fortunes of the white father, 
shared with him the vicissitudes of border life, and partook 
of the advantages which gradually gathered round the settled 
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community. As the bordet land slowly receded into the 
farther west time wrought its gradual change j nntl long 
before the little cluster of primitive log-huts had grown up 
into the city and capital of a state, the traces of Indian blood 
had been lost sight of. The intermixture, however, had 
taken place ; a certain percentage of Indian blood was there, 
and that in sufficient amount to exercise .sonic influence in 
the development of characteristics which already distinguish 
the Anglo- American from the old insular stock, 

Im(. nowhere 1ms the process of intermixture, absorption, 
and repulsion been carried out on so great a scale as at the 
lied River Settlement, on the river of that name, which 
Hows into Lake Winnipeg, along with that more recently 
formed on the Assinalioina river, The former settlement 
h situated dong the hanks of the river for about fifty miles, 
and extends back from the water, according to t he terms of 
the original grant ceded by the Indians, as fur us a man can 
be distinguished from n horse nil a clear day. Begun in 
1311, under the auspices of Lord Selkirk, and afterwards 
taken under the protection of the Hudsons Bay Company, 
the Red River Settlement numbered at the formation of the 
new province of Manitoba about two thousand whites, 
chiefly occupied in farming or in the service of the Com¬ 
pany, The original settle!*; were from the Orkney Islands, 
but they hud 1«en subsequently increased by English, 
Scotch, and French (.nnndums. Tlicrc, however, ns well ns 
at the remoter forts and trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the white immigration consisted chiefly of young 
men; and the result Inis been, not only the growth of a 
JmIf-breed population greatly outnumbering the whites, but 
the formation of a tribe of Hulf-lnvi'di', vbu keep themseK ■ - 
distinct in manners, habits, and allegiance, alike from (he 
Indians and the Whites. 

lids rise of an independent half-breed trilK; is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena connected with the grand 
etluiologiud experiment which has been in progress on the 
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North American continent for the hurt three centuries. 
Everywhere, in Spanish, French, English, and Russian 
America, the mingling of the European and native races has 
followed the intrusion of the farmer : but it is only in the 
extreme northern regions, where the two races have met 
somewhat on the equality of a common hunter state, that 
anything equivalent to the first stops towards the evolution 
of a distinct race becomes apparent In Russian America, 
before its cession to the United States, European traders 
had mingled freely with the natives, until a half-breed popu¬ 
lation had grown up, and acquired a peculiar recognised 
status in the country. Mr. Wdl H* Dali, in This If Alaska 
and its Resaioi^c^” states that the " Creoles or SG&lf 'breeds 
of Alaska" number fourteen hundred and twenty-one. 
In 184 H p they were, for the first time, qualified to enter the 
Greek Church as priests ; and in 1865, the American esj>c- 
ditiun found Ivan Favlnff, the eon of a Russian father and a 
native woman of Kenai, fi] ling the office of BklacsMk, or com¬ 
mander of the post at Niilaia, He was legally married to ;l 
full-blooded Indian woman, by whom he had a large family. 
According to the official returns of 1873, the Indian 
population of the new province of Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories extending to the confines of Alaska, is 
estimated at nearly 24 T Q00. Of the settled population, 
those either half-breed, nr more or teas of Indian lilood T in 
lied River and the surrounding settlements, numbered, no 
cording to returns obtained by me in I850 p about 7i>n> of 
whom 6500 were in the Red River Settlement. But since 
then the organisation of this region into the province of Mani¬ 
toba has given a special prominence to its half-breed popula¬ 
tion. According ton census token in 1871 the total number 
of Half-breeds was stated ns 9770 ; and the Act by which 
the Government of the new province is constituted, sets apart 
an extent of 1,400,000 acres for the children of Half breeds. 
Rut further experience proves that their number tow been 
greatly imder-estimafeiL The appropriation of land for the 
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Half-breeds of SfanitblMt was an act of simple justice to 
those mitoch dhones of the new province; anti they have 
promptly availed themselves t >f tlicir recognised rights. Mr. 
Provencher, Indian Commissioner, reported to the Minister 
of the Interior, in 1874, that “ many hundreds of Half-breeds 
were put on the list of Indians since the payment of 1871, 
and llieir number has increased each year.” In an official 
letter of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, of a later 
date, in reference to the relinquishing of a tract of land of 
55,01)0 square miles, by the Salteaux Indians, the Half- 
breed families then living with the trilie are informed 
that they would “ be permitted the option of taking either 
status os Indians or Whites, but that they could not take 
both." 

Here, therefore, is n remarkable ethnical feature in the 
settlement of the new province of Manitoba which cannot 
be ignored. It logins its political and social organisation 
with a half-breed population numbering from 10,0tM) to 
12,000, the offspring of lied and White parentage; u hardy, 
resolute, independent race, well adapted to the region of 
of which they are, in bo peculiar a manner, the native stock. 
A noticeable difference is observable according to their white 
paternity. The French half-breeds are more lively anti frank 
in their bearing, but also less prana to settle down to the 
drudgery of farming, or other routine duties of civilised life, 
than tl lose dried y of Scottish descent. I Jut in a border settle¬ 
ment, where the principal trade has been till recently in pel- 
trien, the hunter life presents many attractions even for the 
white colonist; and the half-breeds have been exposed to 
temptations unknown in older act tin menu. They are a 
largo and robust race, with greater powers of endurance than 
any of the native tribes exhibit. With the reserved and 
unimpressiblc manner of the Indian, they nevertheless 
display much vivacity when interested or excited. They 
retain the coarse, straight, black hair, and the full mouth, 
as the most persistent features derived from their Indian 
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maternity; but, even in the first generation, the dork 
eye has a soft and pleasing aspect compared with that of 
the pure Indian, As a general rule, the families descended 
front such mixed parentage are larger than those of white 
parents ; but the results of this are in some degree counter¬ 
acted by some tendency to consumption among them. 

In 1855, it was my good fortune to see an interest¬ 
ing example of different types of the pure and hybrid 
Indian. At La Point, near the head of Lake Superior, wo 
met with Beahekec, the head chief of the Leech Lake C'hip- 
j w was, already referred to, a grand specimen of the wild 
pagan Indian, Beamed with the lines of age and the scars of 
many a forest adventure. He boasted of the scalps he hud 
taken, showed tv collar of claws of the grizzly bear, and 
other trophies won by him in the chase; and spoke, with 
tin; miimprcssihle indifference of a true Indian, of the civili¬ 
sation of the European intruders, as a thing good enough 
for the white man, but in which neither lie nor his people 
had any interest. He was accompanied by his son, a 
debased, disatpa ted -looking Indian, wrapped in a dirty 
blanket; and brimymg only tile degradation of the savage 
when robbed of the wild virtues of the forest-bunter, with¬ 
out replacing them by anything but the vices of civilisation. 
The group was completed by a grandson of the old chief, 
an intelligent, civilised half-breed, who spoke both French 
ami English with fluency, and acted as interpreter during 
the interview. In this case, however, the grand bod wm 
altogether inferior in physical characteristics to the aged 
forest-bred chief, who was a fine specimen of the Indian, 
untainted by intercourse with Europeans. 

In the Red River settlements wli.-iv the intermarriage 
hoa been invariably between a white husband and on Indian 
wife, the Indians are chiefly Plain Cn . -. Sumt M nlf lire . la 
also belong to the Swampies, another branch of tho Cross, 
and In tlie Bhtckfeel and ChippewaH, But on the Mimi- 
toulin Islands, in Lake Huron, a few easea of marriage 
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Itetweeu an Indian husband ami white wife have occunoi 
In every case tli^ advantage to the Indian husbandliasbeen 
very marked. The children of such marriages are said to 
tie superior to other half-breeds, but tins may be traceable 
to the moral, rather than to any physical difference in 
their favour , 1 The greater number of the half-breeds on 
Lakes Huron and Superior are of French paternity, while 
their Indian mothers arc chiefly Chippewa or Ottawa' and 
the few examples of Indian paternity belong to the same 
tribes, 

Bui the civilised half-breed population of the Red River 
settlements occupies a peculiar position, and must not Iks 
confounded cither with the remarkable tribe of Half-breeds, 
or with Indians of mixed blood in the villages on their 
reserves. Remote as that settlement has hitherto been from 
other centres of colonisation ; and tending, from its peculiar 
circumstances, rather to attract the Canadian voyageur, or 
the young ju! venturer, than the married settler* the inevi¬ 
table tendency has lieen towards intermarriage, and the 
growth of a mixed population. Mud property i.-^ now 
accordingly possessed by those of mixed blood. Their 
young men have, in fa>me cases, been sent to the (Mlegcs 
nf Canady and* after creditably diatinguiBhiug themselves 
there* have returned to bear their part in advancing the 
progress of the settlement The resuit of this is already 
apparent in an increasing refinement, and ;i growing desire 
For the removal of every trace of their relation to the wild 
Indian tribes, or to the Half-breeds who rival these in the 
aria of savage life. Professor Hind remarks, in his “lie- 
port on the Exploration of the Country between Lake 
Superior and the Rod River Settlement /' 1 “The term 
native, distinguishing the half-breeds from the Kuropean 
and Canadian dement, on the one bind, and the Indian on 
the other, appears to be desired by many of the better doss* 

L Anntrc!ni to QneriL!k t hy Hi>v. Ur. U'Mrura, Iflng reaiiimt miaiin'inii^ jiiuMg 
till! Ladiini of the Ajimit-J a ] La Man Hi. 
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who d uturally look upon the term Half-breed as, applied to 
a race of Christian men, scarcely appropriate.” 1 

The veuedible Archdeacon Hunter, of Red River, in his 
replies to queries, with which he has favoured me, says,— 
in answer to the inquiry, “ In what respects do the half- 
breed Indians differ from the pure Indians ins to ha lilts of 
life, courage, strength, increase of numbers, etc. V —“ They 
are superior in every respect, both mentally and physically. ” 
Again, wheu asked to “state any facts tending to prove or 
disprove that the offspring descended from mixed white and 
Indian blood fails in a few generations/' the Archdeacon 
gives this decided reply, as the result of experience acquired 
by long residence and intimate intercourse among them 
as a clergyman of the Roman Catholic Church:—“It 
does not fail, but, generally speaking, by intermarriages 
it becomes very difficult to deteimiiie whether they arc 
pure whites or half-breuW 1 Mr, & J. Dawson, of the Red 
llivcr Exploring Expedition, also describes tho half-breeds 
as a hardy and vigorous race of men, and frequently with 
huge and healthy families. “ I know," he writes, “from 
my own observation, that the French half-lireeds at Red 
River lire a gigantic race aa compared with the French 
Canadians of Lower Canada.* 

'1’he Hal^raed buffido-huntera are not to be regarded as 
at sill approximating to the nomad Indiana, They belong 
to the settlement, possess land, and cultivate farms ; though 
llnir agricultural operations have hitherto been such as 
might lie expected, where the inducements to a wandering 
liie arc lit lie leas than among the pure-breed In d ions, 
who abandon such work to their squaws. They are, 
however, distinct from members of the settled community 
of mixed blood, who have abated in the domestic training 
and culture of their white fathers, and adopted Eur<> 
peuu habits. The hunters are divided into two bands, 
known by their separate hunting-grounds. Of those, the 
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White Horse Flam Half-breeds furnished the following 
returns, according to a census taken in 18-10, near the 
Strayennc River, Daeotah territory" Six hundred and 
three carts, seven hundred Half-breeds, two hundred 
TnHiawa, sis hundred horses, two hundred oxen, four hun¬ 
dred dogs, and one cat." Mr. George Mercer Dawson, the 
geologist of the British North American Boundary Commis¬ 
sion, fame upon the “ Big Cump 1 ' of the Half-breed hunters, 
in 1874, to the west of White Mud River.* In J uly of that 
year the Big Camp consisted of upwards of two hundred 
tepees, or buffalo-skin tents, end about UGfrO horses, valued 
according to their aptitude in bulfido-running. But Mr. 
Dawson arrives at the conclusion that, at the present rate 
of extermination, twelve or fourteen yearn will suffice for 
the destruction of all that now remains of the great northern 
band of buffalo, and the termination of the trade in robes 
and pemuiiean, throughout the whole region north of the 
Missouri River. With the extirpation of the buffalo the 
wild Indian tribes dependent on them must retreat to other 
him ting-grounds ; while the Half-breed hunters will return 
to the settlement, and east in their lot with the other mein 
hers of the new province of Manitoba. According to Mr. 
Paul Kane, who joined their buffalo-bunt in the summer 
of 1845, the half-breed hunters of Red River then num¬ 
bered altogether 6€00, and more recent returns indicate 
a progressive increase. 

Few subjects of greater interest to the ethnologist, can lie 
conceived of than this origination of a numerous and inde¬ 
pendent tribe of Half-breeds, partaking of characteristics 
derived tdike from their white fathers and their Indian 
mothers. They are a vigorous race of men, capable of endur¬ 
ing the greatest hardship?. They adhere to tho Roman 
Catholic faith ; and occasionally a priest accompanies them 

* ** Ttufinrt flif fbr* flfnlugy anil iff the Region in tMl% 49lh 
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on their hunting expeditions, in which case mass is cele¬ 
brated on the prairie. They are at open feud with the 
Bhmkfeet and other Indian tribes and carry on their warfare 
much after the fashion of the lritlicm tribes flint have 
acquired file-arms and hones ; hut they give proof of their 
'■Christian' civilisation by taking no scalp trophies from 
the battle-field. From almut the 15th of Juno to the 
end of August, they are abroad on the prairie engaged in 
their summer hunt, A subsequent autumnai builido-hunt 
engages a smaller portion of their number ; and then such 
us do not depend on winter hunting, and the profits of 
trapping the fur-bearing animals* return to the settlement. 
It is complained that they make poor farmers, neglecting 
their land for the exciting ple-isurcs of the chase, But this 
is inevitable, where the produce of their buffalo hunts have 
hitherto supplied the chief means of carrying on a profit¬ 
able trade with the Hudsons Bay Company’s agents and 
American traders from St Paul's. The distant hunt not 
only consumes the time required for agricultural lalxrar, 
bat it begets habits altogether incompatible with settled 
industry; and would produce the very same results on an 
body of white settlers its on this remarkable native popula- 
! km. but in 1 he Held, whether preparing for hunting or war, 
the superiority of the Half-breeds is strikingly manifested. 
They then display a discipline, courage and self-control, of 
which tin 1 wiL I Sioux or Blarkfeot are altogether incapable ; 
:ind they accordingly look with undisguised contempt on 
their Indian foes. 

Ihe organisation displayed in their hunting expeditions 
shows a remarkable aptitude for self-government. When 
fairly started on I he hunt, a general council is held, which 
proceeds to elect a president or 1 aider. A number of cap. 
tains are then nominated jointly by the leader and council, 
and each of these appoints a certain number of constables 
or deputy-officers, whose duty it is to see that the laws of 
the hunt arc carried out, and that the nightly encampment 
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ia matie with strict attention to the general safety. Guides 
are also chosen by popular election, who carry flags as their 
ba^Igo of office, and control all arrangements for the camp¬ 
ing The hunt being thus organised, all who have joined it 
are under military law. No hunter can return home with¬ 
out permission I no gun may be fired when the buffalo 
country is reached, until the leader has given the word 
which lets loose the wild array of hunters on the bewildered 
herd. The captains and their deputies also superintend 
the nightly arrangement of the carts in 11 circle, within 
which tho horses and cattle are picketed; and in case of 
property being missed, they can prohibit any member of 
the hunt from Stirling till it is found. Every breach of 
camp-laws is atoned for by fines. A man who passes the 
camp guide of the day, while on duty, subjects himself to a 
fine of a dollar; and he who ventures to run n buffalo 
before the leader has given the aignal for the hunt to begin, 
has to forfeit a penalty of twenty shillings. 

Such are the must noticeable cfiimictcristic 5 of this sin- 
gularfy in teres ting race, called into bring by the contact of 
the European with the native tribes of the prairie and 
forest With ho much of the civilisation which no pure 
Indian ini to hm derived from intercourse with white men, 
and such admirable organisation and prompt recognition of 
I he obligations of law mid order, there seems good reason 
for believing In their capacity fur all the higher duties of 
a settled, industrious community. They already know 
the value of money; nor arc they unused to the labours 
of agriculture, though hitherto lids has offered no profits 
to tempt them to the raising of grain or stock-funning on 
any adequate scale. In the condition of the settlement, 
with its unhealthful dement of fur*trading posts* buffalo 
prairies, and nearly inai-cessiMti markets for farming pro 
durr, the Half breed? have b^en retained till recently in that 
dangerous transitional stage from which all attempts at 
civilising the Indian uibc* have thrived the chief sources of 
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failure. But a now cm Inis begun ; the great North-Weal is 
living opened up for industrious settlement; and with the in¬ 
flux of European colonists it will be seen how far this singular 
men of mixed blood is able to withstand the influences 
attendant on the transition from such a hunter state to the 
settled life of the tanner and trader, No ratio baa ever 
offered [Stronger chums on the attention of the philanthropist 
and the statesman; and could it. have been retained in per¬ 
manent isolation, few could have presented a subject of 
greater interest to the man of science. But under existing 
circumstances the .Half-breeds of Id uni tuba cannot perma¬ 
nently remain m a distinct race. Already the settlers of 
mixed blood intermarry freely with the white population, 
and share with perfect equality in all the rights and pri¬ 
vileges nf the community. As emigration increases the 
tJEima results will follow there as have already happened in 
all the older settlements, from the New England shores, or 
the St. Lawrence Gulf, westward to the remotest clearings 
of young civilisation. The last traces of the red blood will 
disappear, not by extinction, but by the absorption of the 
half-breed minority into the new generations of the pro- 
Jominant race. Yet, along with all the changes wrought 
by climate, institutions, and habits, on the people thus 
destined to be the inheritors and occupants of' the deserted 
rmliiin hutiting-groundB in the Western Hemisphere, this 
element will exercise some influence, and help to make them 
tin oxse ironi tlioLr Eiirop fiiij 

rtut there is another aspect in the history of the American 
Indian tribes, in which their extinction is seen to bo wrought 
out by means which we can estimate with very different 
feelings from those with which we witness their extermina¬ 
tion by mere contact with the white settler, or their extir¬ 
pation by the combined action of his violence and criminal 
cupidity. TLfl condition of the American tribes and nations 
to the north of this Mexican centre of a native civilisation 
mn.} lx! described at the period of European discovery its one 
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of unstable equilibrium. The Influence of one or two 
dominant tribes ia traceable from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and the rival nations were exposed to such 
constant mid aimless exterminating warfare, that it is more 
than doubtful if the natural increase of population was 
equal to the waste of war. We are accustomed to regard 
the Western Hemisphere as the natural habitat of its 
aboriginal children : wherein, os in a world apjirt, they grew 
and multiplied, in the enjoyment of all that their simple 
natures were capable of, until the intrusion of the white 
man brought misery and desolation into their midst; and 
that cxtenuinitting process was begun which threatens, ere 
many more generations pass away, to leave only their grave- 
mounds to tell of the past existence of the Tied Man in the 
New World, A brief glance at some of the incidents in 
the history of extinct tribes, will tend to modify this opinion. 

The early notices of the first explorers, and traditions 
since gathered from surviving nations, tell of many that 
have utterly passed away, without the malign intervention 
of European influence. “ But language adheres to the soil 
when ihu lips which spoke it are resolved into dust. 
Mountains repent, ami rivers murmur the voices of nations 
denationalised or extirpated in their own land." 1 By such 
vestige & extinct nations assert their claims to an inheritance 
of the past, throughout all the ancient world; and the same 
evidence tells of fanner occupants of the New World, The 
great mountain chain of the AJJcghanics, constitutes in tins 
manner the enduring monument of the oldest tribe of the 
United States of which there is 11 distinct tradition. The 
beautiful valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries once termed 
with the warriors, and were enlivened by the populous 
towns and villager of this ancient people. The traditions 
of the Delawares told that the AUeghans were a strong and 
mighty uation^ reaching to the eastern shores of the Missis¬ 
sippi, when in re mole times they came into the Great 

1 i'iii|j'rtL¥L: b .Vtfrmaiwfy, td i p. 7&0, 
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\ jilley from the west. But the Iroquois, who hail e*tab- 
lished themselves on the head waters of the chief rivers 
which have their rise immediately to the south of the great 
lakes, combined with the Delawares or Looapd nation to 
crush the power of that ancient people ; and the surviving 
rein tin ut of the decimated Alleg lions was driven down tho 
Mississippi, and their name blotted out from the roll of 
nations. The very name oi the Ohio ia of Iroquois origin, 
and was given to the river of the Alleghnm by their ruthless 
conquerors. The Susquehannocks, who are believed to 
have been of the same ancient lineage, excited the ire of the 
Iroquois, and were in like manner extirpated; at a later 
date the Delawares fell under their ban, and the remnant of 
that proud nation quitting for ever the shores of tho noble 
river which perpetuates their name, retraced their steps into 
the unknown West So, in like manner, tho Sliuwneos, 
Nantieokce, Unarms, Minsi, and lilimes, were vanquished, 
reducer| to the condition of dependent nations, or driven 
out and extern] in a ted. Settlements of the conquerer-s were 
frequently established in the conquered, lands; and the only 
redeeming feature in this savage warfare was their system 
of absorption, by adopting prisoners rescued from death, 
and admitting them into the tribes of the conquering 
nation. 

All this ™ the work of the Indian. As the curtain 
rises on the. aboriginal nations of the forest and the priririe, 
we find them engaged in this exter minating warfare; and 
u ghinre on the map of subsequent centuries, or a recon¬ 
struction of the traditionary history of tho eldest tribes, 
tells tho same tale of aimless strife, expatriation, and ex¬ 
tinction. The history of the nations found in occupation 
of n wide range of country on the northern and southern 
tiiorea of the great hikes, including the whole of Upper 
Canada and Western New York, will most clearly suffice to 
illustrate this phase of savage life. When Cartier first ex¬ 
plored the St Lawrence, m 1535, he found large Indian 
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settlements at Quebec and on the Island of Montreal, where 
I Inunplain, little more thiui half a century after, met with 
few or nunc to oppose bid setllciueut, We can only ennui ho 
who the Indiana at the period of Cartiers siiriviil were; 
but It is moat probable that they Ixdongcd to the same 
Wyandot stock, who were then withdrawing into the 
western, parts of Upper Canada to escape the fury of lhe 
Iroquois, after they bad nearly desolated the Inland of 
Montreal At the era of Champlain’s visit, and throughout 
the entire period of French occupation, the country to the 
south of the St, Lawrence, and along the whole southern 
shores of Lake Ontario, was occupied by nations of the 
Iroquois confederacy, whose uncompromising hostility to 
the French materially contributed to confine their colonies 
to the limits of Lower Canada. The country immediately 
to the westward of the river Ottawa, and along the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario, was found unoccupied when first 
explored by Champlain; but it was marked with abundant 
truces of cultivation, and of recent occupation by tribes 
wild bad retreated westward from the violence of the lro 
quo is. The region to the north of the Wyandot or Huron 
territory, and the islands and northern shores of Lake 
Huron," were in the occupation of the Missisaaga^ the 
OUawRBj the NiptosingH, and other Algonquin nations, who, 
though belonging to a distinct stock, are * peatedly found 
in alliance with the Jiurons against their common Iroquois 
foe, and to some extent shared their fate. The llurons, on 
the contrary, and all the nations lying tot.ween them and 
the Iroquois country, appear to have belonged to the same 
stock with the confederate nations by whom they wore 
pursued with such uncompromising hostility, till their once 
populous regions wore abandoned to the wild toasts ot I lie 
forest. 

At ihe period when the Huron triton became special 
objects of missionary zeal by the Jesuit Fathers, in the 
seventeenth century, they were established along the great 
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bay, once populous on all its shores with that people whose 
name alone survives in the Lake of the Huron*. Tlio 
region lying around Lake Simeon, and Georgian Hay, is 
marked on. every favourable site with the truces of their 
agricultural industry, anil crowded with their grave*. They 
presented some traits of superiority to the nations of the 
Algonquin stock ; and equalled in fierce daring, and all the 
wild virtues of the savage warrior, the Iroquois, by whom 
they wens unrelentingly exterminated Father Sugard 
estimated the population of the limited region occupied by 
the four Huron tribes at the clone of their uutionid history, 
at between thirty and forty thousand souls. But to the 
south-west lay the villages of the Tiontonones, or Petuns, 
another nation of the same stock, also a populous and 
industrious agricultural community; and beyond this, in 
the territory embracing the beautiful valley and the great 
falls of the Niagara ltiver, where are now the sites of the 
finest orchards of Canada, and some of the most fruitful 
counties of the State of New York, n nation be longing to 
the same Huron-Iroquois family was found by the first 
French missionary explorers, in 162G. By the Humus 
they were designated the Attiwendaronk, expressive of a 
men: dialectic difference between the languages of the 
two; 1 but from the French they received the name of the 
Neutral Nation, From the friendly relations they maintained 
with Iwtb parties during the great struggle between the 
Iroquois and the allied Huron anil Algonquin nations. At 
the dose of their history their population was estimated at 
twelve thousand souls; but a position of neutrality between 
hostile rivals was rendered all the more difficult by the ties of 
consanguinity : though this appears to have bran also shared 
by the Elies who occupied the bread fertile regions along the 
southern shores of the great lake which kure their name. 

„ ' By . thi f to K™b(rqf. Ibo lfitrnni ttut thrv ware- n 

impU ufn. -1 MU .f#rrr»C” Tb P y npjtlkd that rf AkwtllltlLf a. th* 

g-rtHTAl VHU&i Ol UtilDDW UllfUJIpi fa |T, flBn . 
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Tho fate of the Attiwendaronks and the Erics is certain, 
but the Ijistory of both la ol&cure, fvir they lay beyond the 
reach of tile French traders and minauttiaries. Tn the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century the Jesuit Fathers 
planted their stations throughout the Huron country, amid 
populous walled villages and cultivated fields, and reckoned 
the warriors of the tribes by thousands. In 1626 , Father 
Joseph do lu Roche d J Ally on penetrated into the country 
of the Neutral Nation, and sought to discover tho Niagara 
at its junction with Lake Ontario. After a journey of five 
days through the unbroken forest which lay between the 
Tiontonones and the Attiwenduronks, lie reached tho first 
settlement of the latter, and passed through six towns 
before arriving at that of the chief Sachem. Twenty-two 
other towns and villages were embraced within his jurisdic¬ 
tion; and tobacco was largely cultivated, along with maize 
and beans. The Country of the Erics was more estensive, 
mid probably not Jess populous. But within leas than 
thirty years from this mission of Father tie hi Hoc he, tho 
whole region occupied by those nations, from the Georgian 
Bay to the southern limits of tho Eries, far beyond the 
shores of the lake which perpetuates their name, was a 
Kilcnt desert. Tradition points to the kindling of the 
council-fire of peace among tho former nation, before tho 
organisation of the i oquois confederacy ; and to the artistic 
skill of the Erics are ascribed several interesting real: ins of 
aboriginal art, among which a pictorial inscription on Cun- 
ingham's Island in Lake Erie is described as by far tho 
most elaborate and well sculptured work of its class hitherto 
found on the continent . 1 lint they perished by llie violence 
of kindred nations before the French or English could 
establish intercourse with either. In the French maps of 
the midille of the seventeenth century the very existence of 
Lake Erie is unknown; and the first of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries had scarcely penetrated to its shores, when the ancient 

1 f/trtorfl of llu /BJiUJ. Trlftrj. rriL 1L p. IS. plates ill. alii. 
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nation whose name it preserves was swept away. Within 
a year or two of their destruction the Neutral Nation ex- 
|H^rieitced the same fate at the hands of the Molmwks under 
the leadership of Shorikowani, a famous chief of that 
nation ; and the Attiwendaronks utterly disappeared from 
the Valley of Niagara. Charlevoix assigns the year 1G55 
a3 the date of their extermination. Their council-lire was 
extinguished; their name was blotted out; and the. few 
survivors were subsequently found by one of the French 
missionaries living in degrading serfdom in the villages of 
their conquerors. 

All this was the result of conflict among native tribes, 
and so entirely uninfluenced by the white man that it is 
with difficulty wo can recover some trustworthy glimpses 
of the Erics or the Ne liters from the notes of one or two 
mis&iouaiies, whose zeal for the propagation of the faith 
carried them into the country of those extinct nations, lung 
Ijeforc the ente rp rise of the emt reu m dex bo is h ad J ed them 
to penetrate bo far. It reveals to us glimpses of what had 
been transpiring in unrecorded centuries throughout the 
vast forests and prairies of the- American continent; and 
may help to reconcile us to the fate of the Iroquois by 
whom such widespread desolation wm wrought* Their 
remarkable confederacy was broken np by the adherence of 
the Mohawks to the Bri tish side, when the colonists rose In 
aims against the mother country. The beautiful Mohawk 
Valley, which was once their home, is now: crowded with 
towns and villages, and interlaced by railways and canals; 
but the remnant of the owee powerful Mohawk tribe, with 
ei small hand of the Seneca^ amounting together to about 
seventeen hundred souls, have found a home in the country 
which they depopulated two centuries before. “I have 
been told/" says Colden, * by old men in New England, 
who remembered the time when the Mohawks made war on 
their Indians, that as soon as a single Alohawk wm dis¬ 
covered in their country, their Indiana raised a cry from 
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hill to hill, A Mohawk I A Mohawk I upon which they fled 
like sheep before wolves without attempting to naakc the 
least resistance.” The traditional terror of their name still 
survive*, though they have been peaceably settled for 
generations on Canadian reserves granted by the British 
Government to them, along with other loyalist refugees 
from the revolted colonies. Tlio cry of a Mohawk still lilla 
with dread the lodges of the Algonquin Indians; and they 
have been repeatedly known to desert their villages on 
Couehlehingr Chemung, mid Rice Lakes* and to camp out 
on isl a nds in the hikes,, from the mere rumour of a Mohawk 
having been scon in the vicinity. 

The pure-hlood Mohawks still exhibit traces of the supe¬ 
riority which once pe rtained to all the m cm hers of the 
Iroquois league ; and similar traits are discernible in other 
survivors of the confederate nations* The Onondagaa, 
who claimed to be true autochthones, alone of all the Six 
Nations rotate a hold on their native spot of earth* and still 
dwell in the beautiful and secluded v<dley of Onondaga, 
with sufficient territory for the maintenance of the $ur\ iv- 
ing remnant, But Mohawks and Onondagas alike betray, 
in the assemblies of the tribes, many traces of mixed blood, 
as well as of diminished numbers, and the same fact is 
manifest in the representatives of the other nations. Of 
the Oneida^ a portion lingers on their ancient site, but the 
main body of the survivors arc scattered: one hand in 
Canada, and another and larger one in Wisconsin. The 
Sen ecus and Tusearotas have their few living representa¬ 
tives near the Niagara, river, on a portion of the land which 
their forefathers wrested from the Erics; and even the 
Cayugufl, the least fori unate among those unfortunate in 
heritors of a great name, have found shelter for a tittle 
handful of their survivors on the Seneca reserves in western 
New York. 

Such is the history of the aboriginal population which, 
in the seventeenth century, occupied the valley ot the St. 
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Lawrence, and stretched away on either hank and along 
tbo shores of the grant hikes westward to Lake Huron and 
St, Clair. Ln Houtrm estimated the Iroquois when first 
known to Europeans* at seventy thousand ; at the present 
time their numbers in Canada and the States do not alto¬ 
gether exceed seven thousand. They have passed the most 
critical stage in the collision between savage and civilised 
man ; and, settled on their little farms remote from the 
populous centres of trade, they nra improving both socially 
juliI morally. Nevertheless, so long us they are kept apart in 
detached communities in a state of pupilage, and forced 
into constant intcrtmirriage, their fate is inevitable. Better 
far would it Ik for them to accept the destiny of the 
civilised half-breed, and mingle on equal terms with settlers 
many of whom have yielded up n nationality not less proud 
than theirs, and forsaken the homes and the graves of their 
fathers to share the fortunes of the New Worlds heirs. It 
is m impossible for the civilised Indian to live in a com¬ 
munity, yet not of it* as for any other of the nationalities 
whose members merge into the people with whom their lot 
is cast By such a process the last visible remnants of the 
famous Iroquois league would indeed disappear r absorbed* 
like all other foreign imtiofrditb% into the new leagues which 
growing empires arc forming in the West* But each sur¬ 
vivor of the old Indian confederacy would be the gainer by 
the abandonment of what is worec than an empty name ; 
while the Euramerican race would take once more into its 
veins the red blood of the ancient aristocracy of the forest- 
The second volume of the A rchmslogUt Americana con¬ 
tains a synopsis prepared by Gallatin, of the Indian tribes 
of the continent to the east of tin Rocky Mountains, and of 
those in the British and Russian possessions, in North 
America* which may be said to constitute the true basis of 
native American ethnology. Its value has been fully ad¬ 
mitted by subsequent writers. To him we owe the deter¬ 
mination of elements of philological affinity by which to 
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clarify the great famikea or stocks of the Algonqum-Lenapd 
and tire Iroquois, occupying nr one time the whole region to 
the oust of the Mississippi, from tho fifty-second to the 
thirty-sixth degree of north latitude. But to tho south of 
this lies a country in which Gallatin recognised the existence 
of at least three essentially distinct languages of extensive 
use : the Catawba, the Cherokee, and that which he assumed 
to include in a common origin, both the Muakhogre and the 
Choctaw. But besides those* six well-ascertained languages 
of smaller tribes, including those of the lichees and the 
Natchez, appear to demand separate recognition. Their 
region differs essentially from those over which the Algon¬ 
quin and Iroquois war-parties ranged at will It is broken 
up by broad river channels, and intersected by impenetrable 
swamps ; and has thus afforded refuge for the remnants of 
conquered tribes, and for the preservation of distinct 
languages among small bonds of refugees. 

The Cherokee* were the first set tiers, as a comparatively 
civilised agricultural nation, under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances. In their predatory inroads they carried off slaves 
from Carolina ; and speedily recognising the advantages 
derived from enforced Herviee, they settled down in the 
remarkable condition of a civilised nation of Bed Indian 
slaveholders, In 1825, their number amounted to 1 3,7 83 f 
mid they hold 1277 ek yh& of African descent. Bnt the fact 
that at the same time they possessed 2023 ploughs, suffice* 
to prove thikt agricultural labour was Carried on Ui a great 
ex b ut by other tlism the shivu population, Mean while 
admixture of white blood has largely affected the dominant 
race. The true test of equality of races is when the civilised 
Indian marries a white woman, and this has already taken 
place to some extent among the Cherokees. The census of 
1825 inclndedj among the numbers of that nation, sixty- 
eight Uhgrokoo men married to white women* and one 
hundred and forty-seven white men married to Cherokee 
women, -Tlig alone, exclusive of all previous hybrid ele- 
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monte, must rapidly tend to ellacc the predominant charac¬ 
teristics of Indian blood. When the census was token m 
1852 , the Cherokecs numbered 17,53 u ; and the eominifi- 
^Loner remarked in reference to their growing numbers: “A 
visible increase is discernible, especially among the half- 
breeds. 1 ' lint they view with extreme jealousy the inquisi¬ 
torial visits of the statist, and yield nil such information 
very reluctantly, so that later returns do not admit of com* 
jjitrison with the older census 

Among the chief refillta of the great civil wur between 
the Northern and Southern States baa been the abolition of 
slavery. But in so for an the employment of the African 
race as slaves may be regarded *ia an evidence of the eivili- 
niil.ii >n of the Red Indian, it was by no means confined to 
the CheroTcoea. Tn fin apj w-al on lubalf of the Confederate 
States, dated Richmond, Dec. 26th, 1862, addressed to the 
Choctaws, Cliiekasaws, Creeks, Scminoles, and other friendly 
Indian nations, it is urged ihat “could the Norik subjugate 
the Confederate States and deprive them of their slaves, it 
would not be long in taking yours from you also," Mr. 
Lewis H. Morgan writes me tints: “ 1 have visited all the 
emigrant Indian nations in Kansas and Nebraska, with two 
nr tliree exceptions. 1 saw instances among the Shnwnees 
and Delawares, and the Wyandot* in Kansas, where white 
nii ls who had married half-breed Indian women wore living 
genteelly among them, and had slaves to cultivate their 
land; and also instances where half-breed Indians had 
married white wives and lived in good style." Unhappily 
the revolutionists of the Southern States involved the Indians 
in their straggle for independence i with disastrous rcaults 
to many of them. Nevertheless some of their diplomatic 
Negotiations serve to show the advancement they lmd 
achieved. The Texan JVeuwof April 27, 1361, reports the 
contents of a letter from the Indian Nations giving assur¬ 
ances of the friendly reception of commissioners of the .Suite 
Convention by the Choctaws, I 'hicknsaws, Cherokees, Semi- 
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uolus, and Greeks. « All the tribes/’ it added, 11 ate to hold 
a general council on the Bth of May. Ihese tabes tire 
slaveholders, and are for secession and the Southern l,on- 
federaej. The CMekasaws wished to secede at once; but 
the Ciierokeas desire to wait the return of a delegation 
they have sent to Washington to see about their funds held 
in trust by the United States Treasury" But. the editor 
of the Kcittsu# jVcias adds, in proof of the sound lues of 
the worldly-wise Cherokees, notwithstanding their prudent 
desire to ascertain the safety of their funds before commit¬ 
ting thorns elves to secession : "Ihe Cherokecs have cleared 
out tlie abolition emissaries among them. Parson Jones, 
the secretary of lions their chid, and an abolition agent, 
) lf i.s been in danger of his life* He will have to leave t he 
countrySubsequent Reports on Indian affairs place the 
defection of the Cherokees, CBuckaaowa, and Choctaws be¬ 
yond doubt; but civil war could beget nothing but evil 
results for them ; and in the third year of the war they are 
represented ns divided in council, reduced in numbers, their 
lands wasted by fire and sword, and a miserable remnant 
of ft GUO “ loyal Cherokees” dependent for subsistence uii the 
Indian department. This was the inevitable result of their 
becoming involved in such a ojuilitt; but even amid this 
ruin of the most progressive native civilisation, we may 
unhesitatingly accept the revolutionary convention of the 
Chic bonawa> Choctaws, and other slave-holding tribes ; and 
the summary clearing out of Parson Jones and the aboli¬ 
tion iflta by the more cantina Cherokeea: us evidence that 
the southern Indian nations were not greatly behind their 
white neighbours in the march of civilisation. 

Mr. Lewis II. Morgan, who has devoted much attention 
to the condition of the Indian tribes, and hoc enjoyed many 
opjJOrtnnitica of personal observation, thus writes to me in 
reply to queries relative to the amount of mixed blood 
traceable among the Indiana of the United States : “I 
doubt whether there is auy statistical in formation upon the 
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subject in the possession of tho Government. I know oi 
none. Actual ultservation would throw some light upon the 
question; but even this would bo met with tho difficulty 
that some of our native races of pure Wool arc darker then 
others. The Kir.vs of Kansas arc unmixed. The}' are also 
prairie Indians, and very dark-skinned, nearly as much so 
as the negro. The Sauks or Foxes are adulterated some¬ 
what, yet. I have seen some of them as dark as the Knwa. 
The Pawnees of the Upper Missouri arc also prairie Indians, 
and the pure-bloods arc nearly as dark-skinned as the Raws. 
I have seen their bare backs in any times, mid examined 
their skin closely. It is slightly mottled, with a bronze 
colour, and is a truly splendid skin. On the other hand 
the Sioux, or Ducotaha, are much lighter. So are the Chip¬ 
pewa* and Potowatomics when pure. But all of those 
have taken up white blood in past generations, and the 
rapidity of its dissemination after a few generations needs 
no proof. I think they have taken up enough, through the 
traders and frontier men, sinec 1700, to lighten their colour 
from one-sixth to une-fourth. The purc-blood Iroquois arc 
light. I have seen them nude to the waist in the fiance 
very many times. Their skin is splendid, of a rich coffee 
and cream colour. But it must bo remembered that all of 
these are forest tribes except tin- Pa-otah^ anti even (hey 
have been forced back on the prairies, from Lake Superior 
and the east side of the Mississippi, since the period of 
colonisation. Indians of the same stock grow much darker 
on the prairie if far south. I tried, when in Nebraska, to 
ascertain the numlnrr of half-breeds and quarter-breeds 
around our forte in the Indian territory. The number is 
large, hut I could gain no satisfactory information.” The 
observations thus noted have a very comprehensive bear¬ 
ing on the general question of hvbridity ; for so far from 
implying any tendency to deterioration or extinction os the 
remit of mi intermixture of the white and red races, they 
point to %uch admixture of blood already a dieting whole 
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tribes atUl roaming the forests and the prairies So much, 
indeed, is thia the case that the term “pure-breed " is per¬ 
haps only partially applicable to any of them, and it may 
even be a question how far the physical form, as m ^ 
features and the shape of the head, have escaped modifica¬ 
tion by such influences, _ 

Through, the aid of ollieers of the Indian Department oi 
Canada 1 havo obtained statistical information of a ninru 
definite kind relative to some at least of the settled tribes. 
In Quebec and the maritime provinces there are upwards of 
seven thousand five hundred Indians of various tribes, settled 
on lands secured to them by the Government of the Dominion, 
or otherwise brought more or blunder the same influences 
us the white settlers around them. But in Borne oi those 
bands not a single pur^blood Indian remains. They have 
all abandoned paganism, and the greater number adhere to 
tba Roman Catholic Church; but their condition varies 
considerably in different localities. The Iroquois of St. 
Regis are specially noticeable as having blended some of 
the healthful elements of European civilisation with the 
j+elf-reliance and vigour which onto rendered them the most 
formidable enemies of the colonists of T.ouk iiv. They are 
now conspicuous among native tribes for their temperate 
and orderly lives, and the great progress they have made 
as a settled community. They raise wheat, oata, Indian 
com, potatoes, and other agricultural products, to il con¬ 
siderable extent ; and when the lost census was taken, they 
possessed 12G cowa, 17 oxen, lid horses, and 250 swine. 
A considerable numk-r of them are of mixed blood, but 
they still manifest a predilection for employments morern 
accordance with the hereditary instincts of forest life, Jne 
able-bodied men reluctantly expend the summer months on 
their farms. They prefer entering on engagements as 
raftsmen and pilots for the river, or engaging m the service 
of the Hudson a Bay Company. They appear, however, to 
have acquired provident habits, along with other virtues oi 
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civile it km ; find their numbers biivfc increased more rapidly 
than any other tribe in Canada of late years, notwithstand¬ 
ing a severe mortality in 1832, when 336 persons died of 
cholera. 

In their industrious and provident habits, the Iroquois of 
St, Regis present a striking contrast to other tribes, such os 
the Alumakis of Beyancour, whose whole live stock in 1857 
consisted of a single horse The baud of Abenaki's settled 
011 the river St. Francis, has, however, attained to a higher 
condition ; though some of the evidences of progress ore not 
productive of the most beneficial results. Their further 
improvement is reported to have lie mi greatly retarded by 
divisions and jealousies consequent on the adoption of the 
Protestant faith by a portion of tho tribe, while the remain¬ 
der hold fast to that of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
include among their numbers descendants of the otico 
famous Mohegans, and their warlike allies, the Sokokis; 
but the report of 1858 states that there was not then a 
single pure-blood Indian surviving. The Rev. J. ihmudt, 
Roman Catholic missionary at St. Francis, remarks: “Our 
Indians arc, with but very few exceptions, Mttix, or httif- 
bretdn Here, I do not know one Abenukis of pure blood. 
They are nearly all Canadian, German, English, or Scotch 
hnlf-breeds. The greater part, of them ure os white as 
the Canadians, and the dark complexions we see with many 
are owing, in most cases, to their long voyages, exposed, as 
they frequently ore, tor two and three months at a time, to 
the burning rays of the sun. Alany suppose that our 
Inthane are intellectually weak and disqualified for business. 
This is a great mistake. Certainly, so far ns the Akimkia 
are concerned, they are nearly all keen, subtle, ami very 
intelligent Let them obtain complete Jreedom, and this 
impression will soon disappear. Intercourse with the 
whites will develop their talents for commerce. No doubt 
Borne of them would make an improper use of their liberty, 
but they would be but few in number. Everywhere, and 
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in all countries, men are to be found weak# purpOGeleaa* ami 
unwilling to uudcffrtand their own interests ; but I con 
certify that the Abenakis generally are superior in intelli¬ 
gence to the Canadians, l have remarked, that nearly all 
lhose who have left their native village to go and live oW- 
where free# have profited by the change. I know of several 
who have bought farms in our neighbourhood, and arc now 
living in comfort* Others have emigrated to the United 
States, where they have almost all prospered, and whera 
scve^d of them have raised iheiuaelvcs to lionourtd.de posi¬ 
tions. 1 know one who is practising with success the pro¬ 
fession of a doctor. Others have set tied in onr towns with 
a view to learn the different trades. There is one at Mon¬ 
treal who is an excel lent carpenter- but here we aee 
nothing of the kind Nevertheless, I ol>scrve it large num¬ 
ber of young men, clever# intelligent, and gifted with 
remarkable talents" This experienced observer accordingly 
urges the emancipation of all at least of the more civilised 
Indians, from the rendition of minora in the eye of the law; 
feeling assured that if they were placed in competition with 
the whites# and allowed to hold and dispose of their pro¬ 
perty p they would be found fully able to maintain their 
place in the community* 

This is remarkable testimony, alike in reference to the 
intelligence and the enduring vigour of a tribe already so 
largely affected by intermixture with the whites. But the 
changes wrought on the descendants of the Huron whom 
the Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century guided 
from their ravaged hunting-grounds arc mud the Georgian 
Bay to their later settlements on the batiks of the river St, 
Charles, have still more completely effaced all aboriginal 
traces. The authors disappointment was great on first 
visiting the village of La Jeune Lorette for the purpose of 
seeing the remnant of the warlike Hurons* Their nominal 
t ‘\istcufc there is indeed chiefly ■ iLie to ihe hereditary 
claims which they maintain to their share in the annual 
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tlinaion of certain Indian funds. The (Vim mission m refer 
to tlicm as a ijund of Indiana " the most advanced In civili¬ 
sation in the whole of Canada ; ?1 hut the interest which this 
is calculated to awaken is diminished hy the aflminfrinm in the 
same report, that since the migration of this band of the 
Huron tribe from their ancient territory in Upper Canada 
“ they have, hy the Lntermlxtare of white blood, so far lost 
the original purity of race as scarcely to be considered m 
Indiana.” They are, moreover* the only people of Indian 
descent hi Canada who have lost nearly all traces of their 
native language. They speak a French jxrfoi*; and* hut 
for the care of their spiritual guardians, and the pecuniary 
inducements of the annual Indian grant, they would long 
since have intermingled and disappeared among the habitants 
of pure French descent, by whom they are surrounded* 
Here, then, is an example of the admixture of blood pro¬ 
tracted through a period of upwards of two centuries. But 
so far from this practical experiment of the influence of 
hyhriditj furnishing any proof of infertility and inevitable 
extenmnatitm as its result^ the Ilurons of Lorctte were 
found to have considerably increased in number in the 
interval of twenty years subsequent to the Indian census 
of 1344 ; and, after a reduction in numbers at a later date, 
unduly ascribed to the withdrawal of mme of the more 
energetic young men ; they are again reported* in the cen¬ 
sus of 1S73 P a® on the increase. There thus seems every 
likelihood that the Huron® may survive until, us a settlo 
ment of French'flpealdng Canadians on the banks of the 
iSt. Charley E hey wilt have to prove by baptismal register, 
or genealogical records of the tribe, their Indian descent, 
after all external traces have disappeared. 

The Micnmcs of itestigouehc, numbering less than five 
hundred in .'ill, are a small though highly civilised band of 
the Mu iuae nation, detached from the main stock, owing to 
the intersection of their lands by the boundaries of the 
British provinces. Bunds of the same Indian nation occupy 
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various reserves in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland ; but the larger number 
of them arc of mixed blood. I have in my possession a 
photograph, obtained by Mr. S. T. Rand, missionary to the 
Indians of Nova Scotia, of a full-blood Miemne, selected by 
liitn as the only Indian within his mission whom he could 
produce as an undoubted representative of the pure native 
race. Small encampments of them may lie met with along 
the shores of the lower St, Lawrence, industriously engaged 
in the manufacture of staves, barrel-hoops, axe-handles, and 
baskets of various kinds. They generally apeak English, 
and manifest unusual shrewdness and sagacity in making u 
bargain. Attracted oil one occasion by n picturesque group 
of birch-bark wigwams on the southern shore of tlm St. 
Lawrence, lieW the Isle of Orleans, I landed for the pur¬ 
pose of sketching; and, entering into conversation with the 
group of Micnmc Indians. I was amused to find myself 
presently involved in a discussion as to the price of stoves 
and hoops, the fluctuations of the market, and the bard 
bargains driven with them by the traders of Quebec : all 
conducted with an acuteness that might have done credit to 
a disciple of Adam Smith or Ricardo, Nevertheless, when 
at pnrring 1 ventured on the improper liberty, according to 
Indian ideas, of asking the name uf the leader of the party 
with whom the conversation had been chiefly curried on, 
ail his prejudices reappeared. He wus once more the native 
of the wigwam ; and 1 was given plainly to understand 
that I had encroached on tho courtesies of friendly inter¬ 
course, and attempted to take Advantage of him. A small 
purchase sufficed, however, to restore amity between us. 
He appeared to he a full-blood Indian. Hia figure was 
muscular and well-proportioned, and bis skin presented 
the strongly-marked red colour noticeable in purv-bUxul 
Micmaes. 

Such is the condition of the Indians occupying hinds in 
Eastern Canada, But besides those enumerated, various 
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unsettled tribes roam about on the lower St, Lawrence, 
email bunds of which, including a considerable number of 
half-breeds, have settled at different stations, and *‘-on 
partially brought under the influence of civilisation, chiefly 
by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The greater number, 
however, are wild forest and hunter trilics, of whom some 
knowledge was formerly gained at the annual gatherings or 
distribution of presents; but since that practice was aban¬ 
doned, they rarely come within the range of any civilised 
observers, excepting those connected with the Hudsons 
Bay Company, Different tracts of land have been set 
apart for the* Montagna is, on the Peribonka river, on the 
MctuLetchouim, near the Lake St. John, and on the St 
Lawrence, from the River de Vases to the LH* Dutardes. 
Biit a large proportion of the Montagnara are still noBfldic, 
and are even found ill deadly hostility to the Esquimaux 
on the shores of James Buy, Of the wild tribes lying to 
the north and cast of the Lower Canadian clearings, com¬ 
paratively little is known. Among those may be classed 
the Totes do Bouie, the Algonquim of Three Rivera, and 
the Nipisrings, Algonquin* and Ottawa* who wander uii- 
cuntrolled near the head-waters of the Ottawa river. The 
Mistassim and Naskapoes, on the lower St. Lawrence, are 
mostly in the same nomad condition. The latter belong to 
the Montagnara stock, and have been estimated at 2500, of 
whom fully IS00 arc still wild pagans. They worship the 
nun and moon, or Mumtous who ore supposed to have their 
nbodo there. They devote to both of these deities parts of 
every animal slain, and annually offer up the sacrifice oi the 
white dog. In their mythology and superstitious rites, the 
wild Noakapccs reveal t races of the same Subian worship 
which, under many varying and degraded forms, constitutes 
a link seeming to connect the savage tribes of North America 
with ancient centres of civilisation in Mexico and Peru. 

It is not a little strange to find such pagan rites perpetu¬ 
ated among nomads still wandering around the outskirts 
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of settlements occupied lay the descendants of culciiints, 
who, up wards of three centuries ago, transplanted to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence the arts and laws of die moat 
civilised nation of Europe. Tin? regions thus occupied by 
savage tribes are annually coasted by richly-laden mer¬ 
chant fleets of Britain ; and the ocean steamers have now 
brought within a few days 1 anil of Europe those outcast 
descendants of the aboriginal owners of the soil. But they 
experience no benefit from the change, The Mis tossing 
and Nstskapees exhibit oil the characteristics, and some of 
the most furlriibling traits, of the ln>liim savage, They are 
clothed In furs ana deer-skins, their only weapons ore the 
bow and arrow, and they depend wholly on the bow and 
drill for procuring fire. 

Vet. the wild tribes ore nn^uestionably better off than 
some who wander in a partially civilised condition on lands 
allotted to them on the lower St. Lawrence. Of the 
Montagmirs, the Indian Commission ora remark in their 
re port of l:-i 08 ; “’Where nncamtpted by intercourse with un¬ 
principled traders, they were remarkable for tlieir honesty; 
and even now it is but very seldom that they break their 
word, or wilfully violate engagements which they have 
entered into. There are but few half-breeds among them. 
They are diminishing rapidly, upwards of three hundred 
having died within ten yours, one half of whom have fallen 
victims to starvation.” Fever and small-pox have from 
time to time committed terrible ravages among them ; but 
more fatal though less noted effects result from the destruc¬ 
tion of their game, and the great injury In 1 their fisheries, 
effected by the lumberers and white settlers. Tales of 
canniluiliam are whispered; nud 1 have been told of in¬ 
stances brought under the notice of missionaries in the 
lower province, in which they entertained no doubt that, in 
the privations incident to the long and severe winters of 
that region, the wretched natives have only escaped starva¬ 
tion by the most- frightful means to which imagination can 
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conceive a parent to resort. It aaem indeed unquestionable 
that tbe privations) of the Indiana on the lower St. Uiw- 
rence mv frequently fully as greal ns those of the Esquimaux 
within the Arctic circle; while the resources available for 
them are more uncertain, and subject to greater diminution 
by the ^CfQfldimentB of the European. 

The Timnbore of the unsettled trills of the province of 
Quebec within reach of direct ohncrviitiou and intercoms 
amount to about 3000, to which must be added the un¬ 
ascertained numbers of the wild tribes. Altogether there 
cannot be less than U,0t ti) Indians still left in Eastern 
Canada; and of these it is obvious that, as fust as they 
are brought directly into contact with the civilisation and 
the religious teaching of their European iupplantera, they 
gradually disappear by a variety of processes, of which the 
only i>ue which it 16 possible tu dwell upon without, many 
painful* though unavailing regrets* is that by which, as in 
the case of the Huromi of Dn-ette p we see the descendants 
of older tribes gradually abnurhod into the predominant race, 
as the waters of the SL Lawrence merge into these of the 
Allantic Ocean. 

In Western Cimnda a well-organised system of supeiin- 
tendance was long maintained over the settled tribes; and 
a superintendent Inis uko been appointed to take oversight 
alike of the kinds m occupation of reserves on the Great 
Manikmlln Island, and of the Indians who have taken 
refuge on the numerous islands of Lake Huron or along its 
nor them shores. Until the ukmdorvtnent of tlie practice of 
distributing presents to the Indian tribes, the < treat Mnui- 
toulin Island was annually the scene of an assemblage, not 
only of Indians belonging to nearly all the tribca of British 
North America, but also of many from the United States. 
No beneficial results;, however, appeared to accrue from this 
practice; and, after sufficient notice bud been given, the 
list distribution took place in 1855. At this animal gather¬ 
ing white traders latterly flocked* like vultures to the battle- 
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Sold, and the presents, for the most part, passed into their 
hands in exchange for gaudy trifles, or for the deleterious 
fire-water. It was wisely judged, therefore, that the money 
could Le more judiciously expended on In-half of the settled 
tribes, Nevertheless, the practice has not been abandoned 
without strong manifestations of dissatisfaction on the part 
of many; and it is not uncommon for those who have 
dealings with tribes lying beyond the influence of the 
Indian super in tend enta, to find this referred to as a breach 
of faith, which makes them receive with suspicion any 
attempts at negotiation. Statements probably loosely made 
by Government officers or interpreters, circulated among 
the tribes as a perpetual pledge guaranteed by the honour 
of the British Crown; and their feelings have repeatedly 
found expression in some such terms as these : “The Indiana 
of the forests and the prairies were promised the annual 
renewal ct those presents as long as the sun shone, water 
flowed, and trees grew. The sun still shines upon us, the 
rivers flow on, and wo see the trees renew their leaves, but 
wc no longer receive anything from our great mother 
beyond the sea.” This annual distribution brought under 
the notice oi the officers of the . iidiau Department repre- 
Bentathvnof many trills i.>aJy now to lx- mat with in the 
far 'West ; but encouragement was held out to the broken 
tribes and scattered bands »f Western Canada to settle on 
the Mu nit oul in Islands 1 and alt who have done so are under 
the oversight of a resident superintendent, who also vinita 
from time to time the tribes sectored along the neigh bear¬ 
ing mainland and the north shore of Luke Superior. 0 Throe 
other superintendents are in charge of the tribes and hands 
occupying various Indian reserves in the province of On¬ 
tario, including representatives yf thy three great divisions 
of Iroquois, Algonquins, and Lcuap&j, The Indians of 
Ontario, including the islands and north shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, now number up wan la of 14,000, em¬ 
bracing representatives of the Six Nation Indians, the 
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Wyandota, Delawares, and various nuiioM of Algonquins. 
In 1863 they numbered 13,227 : by the latest census they 
amount to 14 , 184 ; but the increase is no doubt partly 
due to an influx of Indiana to the r('■serves, Jl thus appears 
that there are still upwards of 31,000 aborigines in the 
'older provinces of Canada ; apart from the Indian tribes of 
Manitoba and the great North-western wilds of British 
North America. The Wynndots, now in occupation of the 
Huron reserve in the township of Anderdoii, obtained cou- 
firmation of that portion of the ancient territory of their 
race at the general partition of lands by the different tribes 
in 1791 ; but aiuee then a considerable number of them 
have migrated to the Missouri territory in the L'j riled 
States; and the little baud that lingers behind, like that at 
La Jeune Loretta, is fast merging into the predominant 
race. In 1858 , when they numbered sixty-five, the Com¬ 
missi oners remarked of tln-m: " The Indians on this reserve 
are mostly half-breeds, French :m-l English ; very few, if 
any, are of pure Indian blood. They must be looked upon 
as among the trikxsa the most advanced in civilisation in 
Western Canada. Many of them spe:Lk either Freneh or 
English fluently, and all, almost without exception, have a 
keen knowledge of their own interest, and would he capable 
of managing their own affaire." By ret urns made to me by 
the Indian Superintendent of their district, they number at 
present seventy-two* and of these sixty-five arc half-breeds, 
or of mixed blood. In their religious belief they are nearly 
equally divided between the Etonian Catholic and the 
Met bin list creeds. They have no resident missionary of 
either church among them, hut attend the churches, and 
mingle with the other worshippers of the neighbouring 
town of Amherotbuig, distant about three miles from their 
settlement. Here, therefore, is a remnant of the Canadian 
aborigines fully able to enter, on terms of equality, into 
competition with the white settlers who are acquiring pos¬ 
session of the h an ting-grounds of their Huron ancestry; 
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and were it not for the protective system of the Indian 
Deportment, they would inevitably merge into the general 
population, and disappear and be lost only in so for ns they 
ceased to be distinguished from other members of the 
civilised community. 

Tbc representatives of the once famous confederacy of the* 
Iroquois, the faithful allies of the English, known as the 
Sis Nations, whose ancient territories lay entirely within 
the State of New York, migrated to Canada at ttic dose of 
the American War of Independence; mid, in 1784, they 
were settled on a tract, of laud on the banks of the Grand 
River, purchased from its MLsissaga claimants, and con¬ 
firmed to them by Iettem-pateni under the Great Seal. At 
the same time, one of the tribes of the Mohawk nation 
settled on the Bay of Quinte under like circumstances ; 
and so recently as 1840 it band of the Qimdafl crossed 
from she United States into Canada, and purchased 
with their own money a tract of 5400 acres of land on 
the river Thames, where they are now settled. The 
Mohawks on the Grand River retain among their prized 
heirlooms, brought with them from the Valley of the 
Mohawk, the silver Communion-plate presented to their 
ancestors by Queen Anne, and Waring the Inscription: 
“A. It. 1711. Tut Gift of hilb Majesty, Ann, bv the 
or age of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and of uEft Plantations in North America, Queen : to 
her Indian Chaffel of the Mohawks," This nation, 
therefore, had abandoned paganism long lief ore its migra¬ 
tion ; and since the settlement of the Iroquois tribes in 
Upper Canada considerable zeal has been manifested by 
Christian missionaries nod teachers in diffusing religious 
and secular instruction among them. Nevertheless, even 
norv a large majority of the Cayugas, and also purt of the 
Onondagas and Senecas, have not renounced heathenism ; 
and though the Indian reserves on the Grand River have 
been surrounded and encroached upon by white settlers; 
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atiil the town of Brantford—named after the celebrated 
Mohawk chief,—now numbers upwards of 10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants* the pagan Iroquois still amount to between five and 
six hundred. 

The Indians uf the Six Nations, have been brought into 
Inti mate intercourse with the Whites for upwards of two 
centuries; and for the last eighty years have been placed in 
such close contact with them that intermixture of the races 
has been inevitable. But the variations in this respect 
are remarkable; and the Mohawks have been distinguished 
from all the others for the readiness with which* from the 
earliest date of their intercourse with the whites* they have 
allied themselves with them, and adopted them into their 
tribes. From returns furnished by the Mohawks of the 
Bay of Quinte, it appears that they number in all 7a9* but 
of theses all but two are reported to be of mixed blood. No 
specific notice of the changes thus wrought on the Indian 
tribes hid previously been taken ; and the novel Inquiry for 
returns of the number of pure-blood Mohawks left in the 
trii>e appears to have startled Its surviving members. The 
required statistics were accordingly accompanied by the 
following letter addressed to Mr. W. It Baiih-tb the Indian 
Commissioner, and signed with tbs names or marks of 
Pawles Ckus* and four other Mohawk chiefs : “Wft send 
herewith the census of our band, as required by the letter 
1 mm Toronto, All of our people, with the exception of 
two* are of mixed blood. It may appear strange to the 
Department that the Six Nations should lx? so entirely 
mingled with people of other countries; but it may be 
accounted tor by the fact that our ancestors were all ice of 
the British in the French and Revolutionary wars. It has 
always l>een a custom among the Six Nations to supply the 
place of warriors killed in battle by persons taken from the 
enemy* in the wara in which we were engaged. Many of 
our people were killed whose places were filled by prisoners. 
The^e prisoners settled in the band, and were alwaya 
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Acknowledged as Mohawks. The Government of that time, 
knowing our old customs, received them as such, distribut¬ 
ing presents to alt alike. This happened bo long since that 
the Mood of the whites has almost become extinct. But 
since wo have been asked the question, we felt it to be our 
dutjr to state the plain fact No white man has, since the 
period above named, been recognised os n Mohawk, though 
a few of our women have married foreigners, the children of 
whom we recognise.'’ One interesting example of a different 
clans of adopted Indians was to be seen till recently in the 
lodges of the Buy of Quiute, iu an aged squaw, reputed to 
he one hundred and five years of age at the time of her 
death. The didd of white parents, she was carried off by 
the India us in one of thuir marauding excursions, while they 
still dwelt iu their nntivo Valley of the Mohawk, and sur¬ 
vived till 1ST 1 , knowing no language but that of the tribe, 
os thorough an Indian in every sentiment and feeling ns if 
the pure bio'*! of the forest flowed in her veins. Of her 
lineal descendants, fifty-seven survive, of whom two grand¬ 
sons are now chiefs. 

The Mohawks, among whom the exjicrimont of hybrid]ty 
has thus been carried so far as almost to eSaco the laat 
traces of pure Indian blood, betray no symptoms of inevit¬ 
able extermination. They arc among the most civilised 
Indians of Western Canada, though ^till manifesting highly 
characteristic native traits uneradiented by aU the admix¬ 
ture of white Mood iu their veins. The superintendent 
describes them as beset with an ungovernable propensity for 
what they term “speculation ; 11 " swopping” horses, cattle, 
and buggies ; and for 41 trade,' 7 i.e. barter; in all which the 
whites invariably overreach them. '* The Mohawks are 
excellent labourers for short periods. There arc in this 
tribe several native carpenters and shoemakers, one tailor, 
and one blacksmith. They have at least one hundred and 
forty children of an age fit to go to school ; hut though 
loud in tins apparent desire to have their children educated. 
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like other tribc.% the moat trifling excuse serves to keep a 
large portion of thooi idling about the streets or fields with 
their bows anil arrows. These peoj>1 e, unlike the Chippc was, 
arc not easily removed by threat or arguments from resolii- 
tioufl they may have formed; and they have been so much 
mixed up in trifling law-suits, that they consider themselves 
quite competent to express an opinion* lu short, they have 
arrived at that state of semi-civilisation from which 1 believe 
nothing but their own future experience and convictions 
ciui disentangle them, atid leave them open to the reception 
of friendly advice.” There is something piquant in this 
phase of progressive civilisation, not without its parallel in 
many a European community, which thus exhibits the 
Mohawk growing wealthy, opinlonative, and litigious ; and 
vexing the soul of his friendly superintendent by choosing 
to have a will and an opinion of his own. Ail this, how¬ 
ever, will right itself. The Mohawks of the Bay of Qninte 
appear to lrnve passed the most critical transitional stage. 
Their numbers have exhibited a large and steady increase 
during the last quarter of a century. Thomas Clans, one of 
the chiefs whose name is attached to the letter quoted 
above, is a skilful builder and carpenter; and when visited 
by the Commissioners, he was employed in making a 
lectern for St. Paul’s Church, Kingston, tire workmanship 
of which was reported to lie excellent. Like most of the 
Mohawks of tlie Bay of Quinte, he is a member of the Church 
of England; and he frequently plays the organ during the 
service in the Mohawk chapel there. Oronhyntekhu, an 
educated Indian of the same tribe, after pursuing bis studies 
in the University of Toronto, and distinguishing himself in 
the preliminary examinations for a medical degree, is now 
successfully practising his profession* 

In returns furnished to me liom the Indian Department, 
the children arc entered under two heads, the oue as half- 
breeds, i.c, the offspring of Indians of mixed blood, and 
the other as " illegitimate;* and it is added, “by illegitb 
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mate children in this return is meant the children of white 
men by Indian women.*' The latter, as is seen, are re cog - 
niseil ns Mohawks, ainl of these twenty-three appear in 
recent returns*. Tliia, therefore, points to a source of 
hybridity In full operation, which has contributed in u still 
larger degree to produce such a transformation on one ha ml 
of the Hlimns, as to render them nearly indistinguishable 
from the white settlers around them. Its influence must in¬ 
evitably lead to the same results in every tribe thus settled 
nuiid the clearings on which the tide of European emigration 
is annually pouring its thousands, while the red race is cut 
off from all external sources from whence to recruit its num¬ 
bers and retard its inevitable absorption or extinction. 

The OriL-idas, another of tlie Six Nations settled oil the 
river Thames, have already been referred to as occupying 
land purchased with ihcir own money, on migrating from 
the United States. The comparatively independent pt -ration 
to which they have attained is accompanied by very favour¬ 
able evidences of capacity for self-government. They arc 
settled in the vicinity of the Chippewas and the Dela¬ 
wares or ilunsecs on the Thames; but their condition 
presents a favourable contrast to either of those tribes. In 
1858, the Commissioners remarked of them : ‘‘This band, 
without any annuity or assistance from the Government, 
lire better fanners than their neighbours the Chippcwas. 
Their clearings are larger and tatter worked, many of them 
are able annually to dispose of considerable quantities of 
grain after providing for the comfortable support of their 
families. Their houses are generally of a better description, 
and many nrc well furnished and neatly kept A portion 
of the band are very idle and dissipated, and spend most of 
their time in the neighbouring villages of the Whites ; but 
taken us a whole, the One bias will compare most favourably 
with any Indians in Western Canada, In numbers there 
baa been a gradual increase.* They appear to have kept 
themselves apart from the Whitts in a way that presents 
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a striking contrast to the statistical disclosures in referenfiL' 
to wmft othera of tib e SixNaMoaaa. Tl i e return a furnished to 
me include no illegitimate children, and specify only bis linlf- 
hreeda among the whole C33 representatives of that ancient 
people, whose traditions emtJody a legend that the Onondagma 
and the Oneidos sprang together out of the ground on the 
hunks of tiie Oswego River. At a date long prior to the 
intrusion of the white mini, they separated from the Onon¬ 
daga*, and grew to the rank of an independent nation ou 
the eastern shores of the Oneida Luke. Tiiero a little 
remnant still lingers; bul tha nation is broken and scat¬ 
tered. The huger number migrated to Wisconsin: this 
other portion stevives apart on its Canadian reserve; and 
legend and national tradition are disappearing with that 
old past tn which the Oneidaa [certain. 

The returns of property, farming implements, and live 
stock, furnish no unfair test, of ihc progress of the Indian 
settlements, and several nt these have been referrer 1 to in iilns- 
tration of their advancement in civilisation. In tho cast) of 
Hie BmaUnr, or the less civilised bands, such property is 
necessarily on a diminished scale; but the supplementary 
notes appended to their tables of statistics afford some 
curious insight into the workings of the semi-civilised Indian 
mini!, while at times the returns present u. whimsical in¬ 
congruity in the grouping of tho common stock. In tho 
census of the Mississugas of Chemong Luke, the pulilic pro¬ 
perty belonging to tho tribe is enumerated as " one log 
church, one waggon, one wood sleigh, one cow, three ploughs, 
mid one Barrow." The Snake Island Chippewa* of Lake 
Sinicoe “ have, as public property, otic frame school-house, 
occasionally used for public worship* three yoke of oxen, 
one plough, one harrow, two cults, otic church-boll and a 
gnnd&tcmo. ike Lake Skugog Indians, viewing with sus¬ 
picion the designs of tho Government agent in lik too curious 
inquiries into their joint possessions, refused all information 
on the subject; while the Chippewaa of Bconsoleil Island, 
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ii shrewd band of industrious flumers, possessed of six yoke 
of oxen, fifteen cows, twenty head of young cattle, farming 
implements, and other useflil property in proportion, com¬ 
municated to the superintendent this practical stroke of 
financial policy, which might supply a useful hint to the 
chancellor of huger exchequers: “ The school master, Solomon 
James, has been absent, therefore no school lias been kept; 
and the bund have resolved in counsel, that they will not 
pay any salaries to chiefs or others, except the doctor, as it 
is so much money taken from the general funds without 
;Luy corresponding benefit." Such biigacious politico! econo¬ 
mists might bo safely assumed as no longer standing in need 
of any departmental superintendence, 

hi minute returns famished to me from eight of the 
largest Chippewa reserves, it, is ;nlmitted that out of 183fl 
Lnditin*, 312 arc of mixed blood ; ol the Mississagas, out of 
530 Indians, 1 -11 are of mixed blood. : of 2-ifi Potftwntomies, 
i.mly twenty arc returned of mixed blood ; and of 300 Dela¬ 
ware*, only 10 ; though it can scarcely be doubted by any 
one familiar with the habits of frontier life, that all of those 
bands have taken up seme considerable amount of white 
blued at an earlier date. In seme of them the numbers are 
rapidly diminishing, under circumstances which could not 
fad to produce the same results on mi equal nutnlier of white 
settlers ; but in other cases increasing numbers aro the 
healthful concomitant of industrious habits and accumulating 
property; and the Commissioners, in the Report of 1S58, 
when urging the claims of the Indians to the permanent 
protection of the Imperial Government^ add : “ \Vo cannot 
coincide in the opinion that the Indian service is an expiring 
one. The statistics in this Report militate strongly against 
the theory of a steady decline in the numbers of the Indians,” 
Such, then, ore the illustrations which Canada affords of 
the transitional process w3iit.li precedes the inevitable disap¬ 
pearance of the lost remnants of ite aborigine^ including 
refugees from the tracts of extinct nation:* now occupied 
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by the uiduHtrioua population of the United States* ll>^ 
extension of Canadian authority over the vast regions of the 
North West, with its numerous wild tribes, frequently in 
open hostility to each other* greatly complicates rhe question 
of the relatione to bo maintained with the aborigine.*. fbe 
system of protection and pupilage under which, from the 
moat, generous motives, the Indian has hitherto been placed 
in the older provinces* has unquestionably been protracted 
until, in some cases at least* it has become prejudicial in its 
influence* It has precluded him from acquiring property, 
many ing on equal terms with the intruding race* and ^o 
t □ ipaferrin sj his o 1Fspring t o t he eoni mon ranks. hi Ie, 

however* in this transitional stage, a large proportion of the 
degenerate descendants of the aborigines nbsidutely perish 
in their premature contact with European civilisation, the 
Half-breed of the frontier occu pies a more favourable position. 
He mingles, in many cases, on a common footing with the 
sStHem of the western clearings j his children grow up iis 
menders of tike new community ; and that inevitable process 
of amalgamation produces the same results there, wilieh, it 
is manifest, am rapidly blending the traits of Indian and 
White blood among the longest settled and most civilised 
survivors of the aboriginal nations of Canada. 

The causes which have been referred to, as operating to 
prevent either the half-breed Indians or their posterity from 
being transferred in a condition of social equality to the 
common ranks of the New World* settlers, are neither irre¬ 
mediable nor of universal application. The hotmnrs of the 
Government House at Vancouver Island were recently dune 
by the daughters of an Indian mother; and the hospitalities 
of more than one Canadian parsonage have been enjoyed by 
the author* where the hostess had the red blood of the 
aborigines in her veins, in the United States the antipa¬ 
thies between the 1x>rdcr settlers and the wild tribes have 
been intensified by the abuses of unprincipled government 
agents* until the two races now stand, for the most part, in 
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o,) 0 ii antagonism to each other. But no prejudice affect* 
tho social equality of the Indian half-breed ; and although 
the frequent border wars between the nu:es preclude any 
such amalgamation as that which baa taken place on eo 
lame a ecAle in the Hudson'a Bay territory; yet the extent 
to which even those wild tribes have been modified by an 
admixture of white blood is very imperfectly appreciated- 
Mr. F. Park man, an acute observer, informs me that, years 
ago, in the far west, ho saw adult members of one of the 
wildest and fie meat tril.es, the Arnpahoos, with full beards, 
like white men ; and Sioux of the remotest western band 
with red hair. Thus the amalgamation of the races has 
tieen in process in spite nf every obstante; mid Mr. Lewis 
H. Morgan, in replying to inquiries regarding the extent 
of hybridity in the United States, thus concludes ; " W hen 
the Indian acquiree property, and with it education, and 
becomes permanently settled, then honourable marriage 
will commence, and with it a transfer of the posterity 
to our ranks. I hop. to see that day arrive; For 1 think 
ive can absorb a large portion of tins Indian blood, with 
an increase of physical health and strength, and no intcl- 
lecluid detriment.’* Whether it is calculated to prove 
beneficial or not, this process ha* not now to begin; 
though a change In the relative position of the civilised 
Indirm with the occupants of the older settlement* may 
tend greatly to increase it The sumo process by which the 
worlds old historic and unhistoric races were blended into 
elements out of which new nations sprung, is here once 
more at work. Already on the Red River, the Saskatchewan, 
the Columbia, and Fraser’s River, on Vancouver Wand, 
and along the W'ltole Indian frontiers both of the United 
States and British North America, the Red and the \\ bite 
man meet on terms of greater equality ; nod the result of 
their intercourse has 1'iecn to create a half-lit mod population 
on the site of every new western clearing, opart from those 
of mixed blood who arc reulisorl>ed hito the native tribes. 
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The statistics of the more civilised n,ml settled bands of 
Indians in Upper and Lower Canada do not indicate that the 
intermix tore of red and wliltu blood j though there tamed 
out under unfavourable circumstances, leads to degeneracy, 
sterility, or extinction ; and the result of their intermingling 
in the in artificial habits of border life, is the transfer of a 
larger amount of red blood to tbr common stock than has 
hitherto, 1 believe, received any adequate recognition. 
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INTRUSIVE J 1 ACE 3 . 
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inAA—mi nATnkjf keji-iij.io T^nnuintu irrH.'TicAl, rsflfflHMWMT 
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Ho races ever amalgamate ? Hoes a mixed race exist ? 
asks Dr. Knox :* himself the native of that little island- 
worid where, favoured by its very insulation, Briton, 
Gael, Roman, I’ict, and Scot, Frisian, Saxon and Angle, 
Dane, Norman, and Frank, have for two thousand years been 
mingling their blood, and blending their institutions into 
a oitiogenoouu unity. In seeking an answer to the groat 
problem of modem science involved in such inquiries, the 
insular character of Britain presents some important ele¬ 
ments tending to simplify the inquiry. But the nrekfen- 
logical and historical data illustrative of the process by which 
its island race has attained to such development, become of 
secondary importance, wbeu compared with the gigantic 
scale on which undesigned ethnological experiment* have 
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been wrought out on the American continent Admitting, 
for the sate of argument nil that is implied, not only m 
acknowledged Asiatic alliitiliea of the Esquimaux, but the 
utmost that can be nosumed m favour of any peopling of 
America by means of Phoenician, Celtiberian* ancient British 
or Scandinavian colonisations: it nevertheless remains in¬ 
disputable that the Western Hemisphere has been practi¬ 
cally isolated from the Old World :ind all its generations 
for unnumbered centuries The traditions of the Aztecs 
told of an cm when Quetzakoati, the divine instructor of 
their ancestors in the use of the motels, in agriculture, and 
the arts of government, dwelt in their midst. Fancy 
pictured in brightest colours that golden age of Anahunc, 
associated with the mythic traditions of some wine bene¬ 
factor and civil iser* But amid all this, a curious definite- 
ness pertains to the physical character is ties of this ancient 
benefactor. He wus said to have been tall of stature, with 
fair completion, long dark hair, and a Mowing heard This 
remarkable tradition of a wise teacher, superior to till the 
race among whom he dwelt, ami marked by characteristics 
so nalike the native physiognomy, wu# accompanied with 
the belief that, after completing his mission among the 
Aztecs, by embarked on the Atlantic Ocean for the mysteri- 
ous shores of TiapalLm, with the promise to return* How 
hit the rumours of Spanish invasion preceded the actual 
landing of Cortez, and helped to give shape to Eiticicut 
tradition^ it must Ik? r ] [ Hi cult to determine. Nearly thirty 
years elapsed In 1 tween the Erst discoveries of Columbus and 
the landing of Cortez on the Mexican shores; and many a tele 
of the strange visitors who hud come from the ocean's 
eastern horizon, armed with the thunder and the lightning, 
and with a skill iu metallurgy such as tbo divine teacher of 
t!ie art could alone be supposed to pofiscsi, may have shaped 
itself into the popular conception of the good Quctznkoutl 
ure it reached the Mexican plateau- But the tradition 
se+mis like an mnbodimmrt of memories of older intercourse 
with the meo of another hemisphere, when Egyptian or 
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Phcemeian, Greek, Iberian, or Northman, may have dwelt 
among the gentle elder race of the plateau, before the era of 
Aztec conquest* and tan git them those arte wherein He the 
essential gcrirn of civilisation. If so, however, the race 
remained physically unaffected by the temporary presence 
of its teachers; and continued to develop special charactcr- 
isties of the American type of man, until Col urn hue, Cabot* 
VeinizszALiu, and Cartier, Cortez, Pissarro, Do Lcon # Balrigii, 
and other discoverers and explorers, prepared the way for 
the great ethnological experiment of the last three centuries, 
of transferring the populations of one climate and hemi¬ 
sphere to other and totally diverse conditions of existence 
on n Now Continent* 

But now we witness on the American continent two cae^n- 
thilly distinct forms of migration, by means of which the 
capacity of the indigenous in tm of one quarter of the glob:? 
to lie acdl m fltiafld and permanently itufaillgd arthe occupant 
of another, is to be fully tested. First we have the abrupt 
transport of the Spaniard to the American archipelago, to 
the tkrra valient & of the Golf coast, and the tterra fria of 
the plateau; the equally abrupt transference of the English- 
ru m to the warm latitudes of Virginia and the bleak New 
England coast ; and the attempt of the colonists of Henry 
IT, and Louirf xiil to found Ja NouvelUs Fra ace between 
Tudousue and Quebec, where winter reigns through half the 
year, and the thermometer ranges at times from 30' to 
40" below zero. Again, we have the compulsory migration 
of a population derived from the interior and the A thin tic 
coasts of the African continent, to the islands and the 
southern states of America, where experience indicates that 
the industrial occupation of the soil is meompatible with 
the healthful development of European races. 

But on the same continent another and totally distinct 
process of migration is also in operation* analogous to that 
by which the ancient ftflxtk must firbt have been peopled, 
whether from one or many centres of human origin. Un¬ 
numbered ages may have elapsed after the creation of man* 
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Wore, on the theory of libs passage from Asia to America, 
the first progenitors of those whom we cull ita aborigines 
acquired a footing on the soil of the New World. Its 
ancient forests and prairies, its lakes, river volleys, and 
mountain dmisi-s lay &0 before thorn, to be subdued, 
triumphed over, and, with their wild fauna, to be made 
subservient to the wants and the will of mam From one 
or many point* the ever widening circle of migration 
enlarged itaelf, until, throughout the broad territories of 
the Western Idemispkeie, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
every region had passed to ita first rightful claimants 
Thus secured in full possession of his soil, the American 
Mongol made of it what he willed through all the centuries 
of his race s destiny, till that memorable year when, accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the Mexican plateau, the race of 
Quetzukoatleamc to fuliil the doom of Montezuma’s line, 
and to accomplish the prophecies pjf Aztec seers. Then 
followed the second migration to the New World, which is 
still in progress, and only differs from the primary migra¬ 
tion in this, that the forest and the prairie arc already 
in occupation; find with their wild fauna, the scarcely 
baa wild aWrigines have to be subdued, supplanted, or 
embraced within the conquests of nature to the uses of 
civilised mao. 

Once more, accordingly, from many single points, from 
the Pilgrim Rock of Plymouth Bay, ihe new population has 
ddfused iteelf continuously in ever widening circles. It 
has been estimated that, under the combined influence! of 
natural increase and constant augmentation by immigra¬ 
tion, the outer circle of the great western clearings en^ 
^roaches on t he unreclaimed West at the rate of about nine 
miles annually throughout the whole extent of its vasi. 
border. We know that the New Englander. abruptly trans¬ 
planted to South Carolina or AlnluiiuA, is m iiicapable of 
withstanding the climatic change as the old Englander. 
But if we suppose the first settlers of New England to have 
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been left to themselves, with their indomitable industry and 
earnest enterprise, to build up a well-consolidated commu¬ 
nity, to f 1*01110 laws for the government of the growing 
societyj and to send out hardy young pioneers to win for 
themselves the needful widening urea : wo can see how* in 
the lapse of centuries* younger generations would at length 
reach the Gulf of Florida and the Rocky Mountains, with¬ 
out anyone of them having travelled beyond the circumfer¬ 
ence of its previously acclimated region ; unless indeed we 
believe^ with the extreme sticklers for well-defined hubs tats 
of indigenous races of men, thsil such an intrusive exotic 
race, however much it may seem for a time as though it 
were begetting native inheritors of the territorial acqui¬ 
sition, is in reality only 

Al tikd a cirelfl m the witHt, 

Which MrVflr ctuucth to enlarge Ibulf, 

UilE, by broad a pru n ing, il difjwrwe to OOOgbt^l 

This is the actual question which has to be solved by 
mertns of the dual migration of the fair and t he dark races, 
who have become the suppluntora of the indigenous tribes of 
America. And by such means many questions besides tills 
have already been at least provisionally answered Are 
subdivisions of the human family indigenous in certain 
geographical habitats, and incapable of permanent transla¬ 
tion to other regions 1 Are the imfigenoUB types of such 
distinct habitats capable of innocuous amalgamation? In 
other words, do the subdivisions which ethnography clearly 
recognises in tho human family, partake so essentially of 
the characteristics of distinct races among the inferior orders 
of creation* as to be incapable of permanently perpetuating 
[in exotie liih, or transmitting fertility to a mixed breed ? 
To the different questions involved in this inquiry, one 
seh*>o) of American and British ethnologists has replied with. 
a distinct and strongly asserted negative and tho strength 
of the convictions of American ethnologists is shown by 

1 Ifenty YL Port I. AH i. Sfana ii- 
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their adoption of a view so inimical to the theory of jper¬ 
manent triumph as the destiny of the Anglo-American 
colon is ts of the New World 

The African owed his involuntary migration to the 
Western Hemisphere to the belief, which the experience of 
centuries has confirmed, that this distinct type of man, 
transported to an entirely different geographical area* and 
to u disperse climate, would nevertheless prove more endur¬ 
ing than the Indigenous Bod Man of the soil. The whole 
instincts of an essentially nmnaritime race were outraged by 
the transportation of the African to the New World. The 
caravan, and the patient assiduity of overland commerce 
and interchange of the commodities of countries separated 
by burning tropical regions and waterless deserts, have 
been the characteristics of Africa in every age* The camel 
is her ship of the desert* and maritime enterprise pertained 
there only to the era of her Punic colonies. No test could 
therefore seem more completely to satisfy all requirements, 
relative to Agassiz's postulate of the natural relations in¬ 
herent iu the diilerent types of nian, aud In the animals and 
plants inhabiting the H-LLim; regions, A subdivision of the 
human family most strongly marked in type, in opposition 
to all its natural or acquired instincts, was forcibly fcraus- 
ported to another continent, Inhabited by Indigenous tribes 
essentially diverse in all their physical chneLbeteriatica.. 
Ethnologists are not quite agreed as to all the results : fur 
it is difficult for the American writer to separate the conse¬ 
quents of this great, though undesigned scientific experb 
ineotj from its incidental political and social bearings. 
1 his, however* is beyond dispute* that the African* under 
all the di*icdvantages of transference to a new geographical 
region and diverse dimatte influences, Las held his ground 
whme the indigenous Bed Man has perished. The difficult 
question of hybrid!ty complicates the further bearings of 
the experiment; for a hybrid race like the “coloured 
people of the United Stated intermingling with the white 
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race under relations which till recently precluded them 
from such free agency or voluntary isolation as pertains to 
the half-1 )reed Indians of British America, is necessarily in 
an unstable condition. 

There are nearly five millions of people of African Hood 
in the United States, and certainly not lees than ten 
millions throughout the continent and islands of North and 
South America / but of those by far the larger proportion 
consist* of hybrids. Their numbers were, until recently, in¬ 
creased to a small extent by direct, though illicit transmi¬ 
gration (]f the pure stock from Africa ; still more they have 
been largely augmented by the intermixture of white and 
black blood, under dreuni stances least necordaut with the 
natural Instincts of man, mid placed for the most part be¬ 
yond reach of the statistician. All this tends to complicate 
the question. The recent aliolition of slavery, and the ex¬ 
tension of equal civil rights to the coloured population of 
the Southern States, have, we may hope, prepared the way 
for more equable relations bet ween the races of European 
and African descent. But the abrupt transfer of political 
power to an uneducated race of emancipated slaves has 
little tended to accelerate the desired result, or to diminish 
the prejudices of opiate* The inferior race has found that 
liberty is accompanied with many obligations and respotud- 
bi It ties* for which its previous condition furnished no train¬ 
ing. Ncverthekai marriage and the healthful social relations 
of a free people have been secured to them; uud thus fur 
they continue to hold their ground, in spite of conflicts and 
collisions which have threatened at time* a war of races. 
According to the census of 1960 there were It,D75.+,T41 
staves, and 413£,005 free coloured people in the United 

1 Thd citimber* have bwolt atiiainU'il u high H fuTarlcm Tlui| ghm in 

tin* li’it ii haai'i! ao £h* fuLtuwiny estimate? the Usitd Stars, UMi*. Hfl-I; BrnzlL, 
i I Somlfa m\ UdilnL Anwit^ 900,000 3 Onlm. SHW.iHMb 

llriliah jXNmKKI; French Posaeuictii, £30. lHJO | lhatr.h, tL-inwh, md 

Uk-IU^ii, f2Q h QO0, the ilata ftir Hnoe nf the Aattui-'iita nr* Tury kperf^t, hut 
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Srates; in 1870 the whole coloured population amounted 
to 4,968,994. But llte vast changes in the political mid 
social organisation of the United States, which the n institu¬ 
tional enactments of 1868 and 1870 begot, gave to nearly 
four millions of slaves all tlie rights and privileges of citizen¬ 
ship ; and so conferred on them far more than equality with 
their former masters. They in reality became masters 
throughout the Southern States, without any of that training 
which through the long struggle of centuries hns schooled the 
Anglo-Saxon race to that capacity for self-government which 
has mrule of it the eoloniaiug race throughout the world. It 
remains for future generations to determine the results of nueh 
an experiment, mid to show how* far the hybrid coloured popu¬ 
lation of the United States is capable of permanency, eit her 
by the development of a fixed hybrid type, or by continuous 
fertility, until the predominant type reasserts its power, by 
a return to that of the original white or black stock. 

In Canada the coloured population whs estimated in the 
census of 1850 to number about 8(MJ0 ; according to that of 
1861 they had increased—doubtless to a great extent by 
immigration,'—to 11,395 ; and, though the ditmgi-a result¬ 
ing from emancipation in the Southern States have not only 
arrested the coloured emigration to Canada, but led to the 
return of many to the South, the census of 187 J states the 
coloured population of Canada to lie 21,496. The numbers 
are no doubt understated, especially in the earlier censuses ; 
as the older coloured settlers are unwilling to return thrin- 
selvca ns such in the census papers; and in a country where 
the law recognises no distinctions of colour, the ethnical 
differences of which they ate the indication present little 
importance to t he census-taker. The coloured jvopulutiou is 
chiefly congregated in the large tow us and frontier localities, 
ns at St, Catharine's, Chatham, and on the Buxton pettier 
merit in Western Canada. Admitted as it is to a perfect 
political equality, with access to the common schools and 
other education(i 1 institutions of the Province: it is placed 
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under circumstances calculated to afford some fair feat of 
ltd fitness for Ixraring ;i part in tile progress of a free com¬ 
munity, and of its capacity for uddimatiaatioii in a region 
essentially diverse either from the native continent of the 
African race, or the American State® which Jiave become, 
in a eeconchiry sense, native centres of the coloured |u>]>uln- 
tion of the New World, But too brief a period has elapsed 
in furnish any Mr data for jmining of the fruits of this 
experiment; and systematic inquiries instituted for the 
purpose of testing the results already noticeable, have led 
to no very precise or reliable returns. In laSfi3, Dr. S- G, 
Howe of Boston, visited Canada as a commissioner ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the coloured popu¬ 
lation In the Western Province, In his report hr- affirms 
ramchuively tl That the births have never equalled the 
deaths; and therefore there has been no natural increase, 
hut on the contrary a natural loss; and that, without con¬ 
stant immigration, the coloured population of Canada roust 
diminish and soon disappear/ 11 But it must he Lome in 
remembrance that, while his estimation of their imtulh-r* 
nearly doubled that of the recent census, it was a mere vague 
approximation to the truth. The data for any trustworthy 
deductions on such points are wanting ; iaid his opinion on 
the evanescent character of the coloured population of 
Canada iilij be regarded tts a mere echo of what hod long 
liven asserted by American statists and ethnologists on 
other than sdentlSc grounds. The greater number of the 
coloured fugitives were recent immigrants; and many of 
them reached t-a mu hi in a condition not only of privation 
but disease, which might well load to an excess of deaths 
over births, without involving any evidence that ex tin cl ion 
U the inevitable destiny of mch a population in the more 
favourable circumstances to which the survivors are attain¬ 
ing under the equality of British law. This, however, i* to 
lie observed, that, whether from habits already acquired 
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under a different social condition, nr from causes specially 
pertaining to thisir own physical and intellectual type, flic 
coloured population, of Canada voluntarily perpetuate social 
distinctions which separate them as a class from the general 
community. They have their own places of worship, their 
benevolent societies, assemblies, and festivals; and thus 
throw obstacles of their own creating in the way of amalga¬ 
mation. This is probably mainly to lie accounted for by 
the prejudices of caste meeting them with little leas force in 
Canada than in the neighlmuring Union : and by the fact 
that they necessarily belong, with few* exceptions, •■> the 
poorer classes, and have therefore a keener sense of social 
equality among thenuehuH, alike in religious and festive 
assemblies, than when asserting tli-ir claims to such among 
the general community. 

But the experiment of a population of African origin 
transferred to a region essentially different from its native 
habitat, and after mingling its blood alike with that of the 
native and the European, being at length left to its own 
resources for self-government and the perpetuation of the 
race : has been tried, and is still to progress, under very 
remarkable circumstances, iu the island of HayfcL The 
island is nearly as large as Ireland; and with ft surface of 
al>out twenty-five thousand square miles, pnisents a remark- 
Able diversity of soil and climate. The central mountain 
group rises to an elevation of some eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, aud from this, mountain ranges 
branch off in various directions, dividing the island into 
broad valleys and extensive savannahs or meadows. With 
the surface thus broken up by lofty elevations, it is gene¬ 
rally well watered to the valleys and plains, and is con¬ 
sidered to be the most fertile, as well as one of the most 
healthy, islands of the Antilles. It has a coast line of about 
twelve hundred miles in extent, indented with bays, and 
with many harbours, some of which are spacious, well 
.skeltered, aud offering accommodation for a numerous fleet. 
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TJio climate is jwjculiitr, with a rainy season occurring at 
different periods on its northern and southern coasts, and a 
temperature modified by the prevalence of northern winds, 
land breezes, and the varying derations of the .surface. 
The winter is equable and cool, ;ind the heat of tile glimmer 
is moderated by the prevailing winds, so as to present 
little climatic correspondence to any region of the African 
continent; and oven to contrast strikingly in this respect 
with the other Antilles. 

The history of this beautiful island is full of interest fur 
us. When Columbus, during his first voyage among the 
earliest discovered islands of the New World, was perplexed 
amid the varied and deceptive allurements which hope and 
fancy conjured up for him on every side, the lofty moun¬ 
tains of Hnyti rose on his view above tile clear horizon, and 
gave evidence of :i region of wide extent. The mountains 
were higher and bolder in their rocky outlines than tiny he 
had yet scon, and swept down, amid rich tropical forests, 
into luxuriant savannahs; while the cultivated fields, the 
canoes along the shore, the columns of smoke by day, and 
the fires that lighted up the island coast at night, all gave 
promise of a numerous population. Wandering amid the 
shades of its tropical vegetation, in the month of December, 
under trees laden with frait, and listening to the melody 
of birds, among the notes of which they fancied they recog¬ 
nised the sweat voices of the nightingale anti other songsters 
familiar to them in the far distant groves of Andalusia, the 
voyagers gave to the new-found island the name of Espafiola, 
or Little Spain. Among all the beautiful inlands of the 
newly-discovered archipelago, none impressed the first 
voyagers so strongly with its natural dinnns, or with the 
virtues of the gentle race who lived amid the luxuriance of 
their favouring climate in a state of primitive simplicity. 
None, among all those who welcomed the strangers as 
heavenly visitants, were doomed to look back with more 
muurnfid bitterness on that fatal hour when the white sails 
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<»f the “ Santa Maria” first rose on their horizon. They are 
describe'! by Lns Casas ns a well-funned nice, fairer and 
more perfect in figure than the natives of other id am la; 
but gentle, cart:less, anti altogether indisposed to toil Ex- 
perience, indeed, soon revolt'd to the Spaniards the presence 
of the fierce Carib, os welTas of the dodk Indian native, oti 
the island. Rut he was an intruder like the Spaniard ; and 
CaribandHayti.m shared alike in the exterminating violence 
of tho Spanish fust fi r gold. Tiny pctishcnl, tailing in the 
mines, in vain resistance to oppression, or despairingly, by 
their own hands; so that* according to the venerable Las 
Casas, win* witnessed many of the horrors he describes, 

I afore twelve years had elapsed from their first friendly 
welcome of the Spaniards as celestial beings, several hundred 
thousands of the Indiana had been exterminated. The 
originul population of Hispaniola can only bo a subject of 
conjecture; hut in 1507 it had been reduced to sixty 
thousand; in 1535 only five hundred remained, and the 
last survivors of the aboriginal race died out in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. But it was at the earliest 
stage of this exterminating process that the idea was sug¬ 
gested, of substituting the robust and patient African for 
the weak and indolent Islander. The first negroes were 
transported to the Antilles, in 1503, only eleven years after 
the discover)' of Hispaniola by Columbus ; and fur three 
centuries thereafter the nations of Europe made merchandise 
of tho African nice, and transplanted them yearly by thous¬ 
ands to the islands and the mainland >>f the Western World. 
By such means the aborigines were displaced and sup¬ 
planted by a different race ; though they have not even 
now so totally disappeared but that traces of Indian 
blood are discernible, intermingled with that of both in¬ 
truding races. Their character Lit ir features and luxuriant 
hair contrast strikingly with those of tho predominant 
African type; and such mixed descend ants of the native 
stock arc still called Indio*. Tho modern name of Hayti 
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is a revival of it native linn signifying '* the mountainous 
country,” and implying in its adoption the rejection of all 
foreign interference Ly its Inter race. 

The French acquisition of the Uaytian territory, which 
contributed so largely to its ultimnto emfitui potion and 
independence, dates from the reign of Louts xrv. Toward* 
the dose of tho eighteenth century, it was regarded ns the 
most valuable of dl the foreign settlements of France. But 
the devolution, in which the descend nuts of the Grand 
Monarque perished on the scaffold, extended its influence 
to the remotest French possessions, In 1795, the negro 
slaves of Hispaniola were, by a rote of the National Con¬ 
vention, declared equal participators in the liberty and 
equality which France luul proclaimed to all her citizens, 
and they hastened to imitate the example of Paris. A 
general insurrection of the coloured population ensued- 
All the white inhabitants who escaped massacre were com¬ 
pelled to emigrate, and Toussuint rOuvcrture, a black 
chief, cstaMished tho first Hnytian Republic in 1801, The 
subsequent history of Hayti, if compared with the neigh¬ 
bouring continental republic, is not very favourable to the 
capacity of the coloured race for self-government. Presi¬ 
dents, military dictators, emperors, and other changing 
phases of supreme rule, have marked the unstable comtitu- 
limi of the black commonwealth. After the whole island had 
been united for a time, it divided once more into an empire 
and republic, parted by the same boundaries which formerly 
separated the French and Spanish divisions of the island ; 
and Spain, taking advantage of a favourable opportunity, 
attempted in recent years to reassert a title to her ancient 
possessions* Meanwhile, the Emperor Soulouquo has been 
driven into exile ; his marshals, dukes, barons, and knights 
Lave vanished with the fountain of such questionable 
honours ; and Genera] Michel Domingue is president of the 
Republic of Hayti- The instabili ty of a government founded 
on insurrection find revolution has marked the varying 
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phases of tho Hajtian ConstttntioiL But the Government 
of France, since the reign of liberty and equality was pro- 
claimed in Hayth has not heed so stable m to justify any 
contrast between it and its insular offshoot; whilst a com- 
pmlaou with the neigbi souring Spanish republics of (lie New 
World tells even less in favour of the capacity for self- 
government of the colonists of south era Fairopean blood- 
In the Haytian llepublie complete religious toleration is 
established, education w encouraged, and emigration of" the 
blacks, men of colour, and Indians in the United States 
and the British North American provinces, 1 * has been invited 
by the offer of free grants of land, anil all rights of citizen- 
ship A concordat between the present Pope and President 
Gef&uM was published at F(>rt-an-Prince T in 1803, creating 
on archbishop and four bishops* and by a special article, 
his Holiness is not limited in the choice of these Haytmn 
reidcsiflfltica, to the dark race. Time, therefore, must be 
allowed the Haytian before we infer from the history of 
l ids black Republic, that the men of mixed African blood 
arc incapable of et-lbgoverument, or of permanent indepen¬ 
dent existence* 

In truth, this view of the great ethnological experiment, 
forcagp ns hack on the question of inherited progress, and the 
physical aud intellnetiud development of whole races by the 
protracted influences oi civilisation. In the eighth find 
ointh centuries the insular Anglo-Saxon was among the 
least civilised of all the nations of Chtiatendom, lie was 
fai inferior to the Irish Celt in arts and learning, though 
even ( lien displaying greater espsteify for self-government 
Jjanifth conquest and rule did something for him ; Nonnnti 
conquest accomplished a great deal more. Slowly, through 
successive generations, the Saxon helot of the Conquest 
gi* ^ inii j the sturdy English freeman of the Iteformation 
era ; and then, in the marvellous Elizabethan age that 
followed, while the principles of free government were still 
partially defined or understood, but when the inlvBeet of 
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the nation was at its ripest, the Anglo-Saxon colonisation 
of the New "World began. The Roman Catholic sought 
freedom there from Anglican intolerance; tho Puritan 
found n refuge from ccdesiastiiud and political tyrannj’; 
and the schooling of England's Com in on wealth, the Cove¬ 
nanters’ struggle in Scotland, and the crowning Revolution 
Settlement, oil guided the little detached communities of 
exiled Englishmen scattered along the clearings from Capo 
Cod to the Gulf of Florida, and trained them, through a pro¬ 
tracted minority, for independent self-government. 

Can a grosser injustice lie conceived of, than to place a 
government thus established, on the foundations uf a thousand 
years, by free sons of the freest nation in the world, in 
comparison with the hasty improvisation of a nation of 
slaves ? In 1735, tho whole educated, civilised, and govern¬ 
ing class disappeared from blnyfci; and a race far below 
the standing of the Saxon helot of the Conquest, galled w ith 
the recent chains of slavery which so peculiarly unlit man 
for moderation as a ruler, without education and without 
experience, were suddenly summoned to govern themselves. 
It is something to say of such a people that their govern¬ 
ment 1ms not proved jurat Rtuble, nor less compatible with 
the progress of the community, than the republics estab¬ 
lished by the desoandants of the Spanish discoverers and 
depopn Inters of Hispaniola. 

The statistics of the Haytian Republic furnish some im¬ 
portant contributions towards the desiderated answers to 
ethnological Inquiries, bo far as the material returns of 
the political economist arc concerned, the response is any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. Eighty years ago Hispaniola was 
not ml for its rich plantations uf sugar, coffee, and cotton. 
Three yearn before the memorable declaration of the National 
Convention of Faria, tho agricultural produce of that portion 
of the island wliieh then belonged to France was valued at 
eight millions sterling. Sugar no longer reckons among the 
May thin exports; the cotton plantations yield little more 
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than one million pounds weight per annum; the coffee 
plantations have been greatly reduced ; and the whole 
annual exports little exceed one million pounds sterling. 
The principal commercial wealth of the if land is now derived 
from the magnificent forests of mahogany nnd fine dye- 
woods with which its zninuLtanu arts clothe A and the hides 
iind jerked beef of numerous herds of rattle pastured on its 
verdant plains. The island aristocracy disappeared in the 
insurrection and emigrations of 179S t and with them the 
luxurious demands which the artificial wants of a highly 
civilised community create. The gardens and forests pro¬ 
duce almost spontaneously cocoa-nuts, pine-apple^ and the 
fruits introduced by the Spaniards from southern Europe, 
sia-h as figs, orangey pomegranates, anil almonds, Maize, 
millet, cassava, plan tains, and sweet potatoes are raised with 
little labour; and the Hnytian race of African blood have 
to a great extent resumed the life of ease and careless 
indolent enjoyment in which the aborigines passed their 
days under the rule of their native caciques, 

Ihe Spaniards* who broke in upon that enviable scene, 
l 1 escribed the very social existence which they so ruthlessly 
destroyed as seemingly realising the golden age of poets’ 
dreams. Doubtless it had its full share of the evils insepar¬ 
able from the most favoured savage life; but the worst of 
these were of little moment when compared with the pande¬ 
mo u i urn v h tch iJ 3 o presence of En mpe&M created. Pc rhapfc 
tinj! unproductive life of the modem Haytian, while supply- 
iiig all Lis moderate wants, contrasts as favourably with the 
products e era prior to the declaration of independence!, as 
ifiij that i-I the gentle indigenous race before the Spaniards 
explored their mines for gold, and made the isl and ^ source 
of wealt h alike to the colonist and the crown by the fatal 
By stem of rep <trt im t cn te The present population is said 
to employ only about two hours a day in productive labour# 
and to seek Its enjoyment in the pleasant ease to which the 
perpetual summer of the island climate invites. But con- 
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flirting putties and political revolutions, no leas than the 
frequent hurricanes and occasional earthquakes of Hayt inn 
latitudes, disturb the reveries of such indolent dreamers, 
nttd recall them to some of the stem realities of life. The 
moral tone of the community, moreover, is reputed to be 
fully as low as might bo anticipated among a people so 
recently emancipated from slavery; and thuB it appears 
that neither the Indian Arcadia nor its African successor, 
amkl all the unequalled advantages of soil and dimate, could 
escape the malign elements by which man mars every 
paradise into which he is admitted. 

Part those arc incidents apart from the real question : 
which is not whether an intrusive exotic race of pure or 
mixed African blood will raise any given quantity of sugar, 
coffee, and cotton; but whether it can rear such young 
generations of its own race as shall perpetuate the intruders, 
anil begot permanent inheritors of the soil. Time is re¬ 
quired for fully testing this question, but the statistics of 
the Havtian empire and Republic seem so fur to render a 
very satisfactory reply. Before 1791 the population is 
believed to have been about 700,000 souls. Since then the 
commerce of the island has greatly decreased, but. its popu¬ 
lation has gone on steadily advancing, and with returning 
order, industry has revived. The total imports of Hayti, 
its distinguished from the eastern Republic of San Domingo, 
averaged £1,250,000, and the exports £ 1 , 820 , 000 , between 
lbfJS ami 1370. According to the census of 18 24 the entire 
population of the island amounted to 935,000 ; in 1852, 
Sir Robert H. Behomburgk estimated it, including the empire 
and republic into which the island was then divided, at 
943,000 ; and with the additions by recent immigration, 
ht -ddes the ordinary increase, it cannot, now be less than 
950,000 souls. Tills progressive increase in the population 
of llavti has taken, place under circumstances far from 
favourable to such results. Revolts, expatriations, wars, and 
revolutions have all contributed to retard its progress ; and 
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in 1842 a terrible earthquake overthrew several towns* ami 
destroyed thousands of lives. Nevertheless, during its 
brief term of independent existence, whatever other elements 
have tended to arrest its advancement) no indi ratio us sun- 
geiiE any proof uf that inhere at tendency towards degen* 
creey and sterility which have been affirmed to involve the 
inevitable extinction of such a hybrid race. 

The evidence derivable from the five millions of coloured 
people in the United States, in reference to the subjects 
under consideration, is complicated, and deteriorated by 
various elements of uncertainty inseparable from the peculiar 
social condition in which they have hitherto been placed, 
especially in the South. Nevertheless, the American col- 
oured race offers to the ethnologist a highly interesting 
subject for investigation; and presents materials firm which 
to gather data for future deductions of a more determinate 
character. Dr. J. C. Nott, who has given this subject the 
meet systematic attention, enjoyed peculiarly favourable 
opportunities for its study, during a residence of half a cen- 
t ury jiiuoug the mingled white and black races of South 
Carolina and Alabama, and twenty-five years’ professional 
intercourse with both. The conclusions be arrived at, it 
cannot lie doubted, have been affected in some degree by 
opinions and prejudices inseparable from observations made 
on the two races pluced on so unequal » footing ns they 
have been in the States referred to ; and his deductions 
from the evidence be reviews, must be considered along 
with the fundamental theory be entertained, that the genus 
homo includes many primitive species, and that these are 
amenable to the same laws which govern species in many 
ot her genera. He regarded such speciea of men as all prom- 
mate, Le. producing with each other a fertile offspring, 
in contradiction to remote species, which ore hamni, and 
attud specie* t which produce inter se an infertile offspring 
But along with this, he maintained that while some are 
perfectly prolific, others are imperfectly so, possessing u 
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tendency to become extinct when their hybrids ore bred 
together, 1 

More extended opportunities of observation also led Dr, 
Nott to the conclusion that certain qffiitities and repuhiote 
exist among various races of men, which cause their blood 
to mingle more or leas perfectly. Contrary to deductions 
published before his observations were extended to Mobile. 
New Orleans, and Pensacola: he acknowledge* having 
witnessed there many examples of great longevity among 
mubttues; iind sundry instances whore their i utermarriage*, 
contrary to LU antecedent experDmc in South Carolina, 
wore attended with manifest prolificacy. Ha accordingly 
recognises an essential distinction between mulnttoes of the 
Atlantic and Gulf States. The former lie regards iw the off¬ 
spring of intermixture between the negro and Jair-skintied 
European races, Teutonic and Celtic, between whom no 
natural affinity exists, and who are consequently destined 
to speedy extinction. The latter owe their white blood to 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other dark-skinned 
European ruetw, with whom lie conceives certain affinities 
to the dark races of Africa exist. This classification antici¬ 
pates in some degree the XunthacJiroi and Mvtanochi'oi of 
Professor 1 Iuxley s systematic anthropology. But the class¬ 
ing of the French wholly in the dark-skinned group is nisini- 
fcstly suggested more by the actual history of the white 
colonists of the Gulf States, than by any preconceived ethnic 
characteristics. Franco can only be detached from the 
Celtic nations of Europe by an exaggerated estimate of the 
very limited Basque element of its south-western provinces. 
But to this dark-skinned, black-eyed, black-haired Risque 
race of southern Europe, an approximation to the African 
Berber, both in physical and moral trait*, is suggested; and 
thus sufficient ethnic affinities arc recognised between the 
essentially distinct European and African species' of 

1 lljfiridits </ Miami* -CA p. *79 j Tip** vf 
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man IN A STATE OF NATURE ♦ 

mau to account for tlio phenomena resulting from their 
inter mixture. “Such races, blended in America with the 
imported negro, generally give huth to a hardier, nnd 
therefore more prolific stock than white wees, such as 
Anglo-Saxons, produce by intercourse with negrewea," 1 
In pursuing this inquiry, Dr. Nott followed the ex¬ 
ample of Jacquiuot, Hamilton Smith, and other ctlmolo- 
gate, in. assuming that, “ zoologically shaking, mankind 
and canidce occupy precisely the same position,” and that, 
in reference to the influences of climate, domestication, and 
hyhridity, mankind is governed, hy the same zoological lows 
which regulate auimalfl generally.* Hut those arc proposi¬ 
tions which I am not prepared to admit without connidaruhle 
qualification. Apart altogether from the question of unity or 
multiplicity of species, this fact is overlooked, that man's 
normal condition is that of domestication, which for all other 
animals is an essentially artificial one. Take man in what 
is popularly called a state of nature, such iw the Rial Indian 
of the American forests or prairies, He lives in a com¬ 
munity controlled hy many binding, though unwritten 
|uwn ; he selects his food, ami modifies it by artificial menus, 
with the aid of fire and other preparatory ami conserva¬ 
tive proc es ses ■ he clothes himself with varying eoveringH 
according to the changing climate, ami also according to 
fashion, taste, ami prescriptive usage. Ili^ marriage, the 
treatment of hia wife or wives, the physical nurture and 
training of his offspring, and the choice of the locality ter 
their permanent residence, are all regulated in a very arbi¬ 
trary manner, hy motives and influences resulting from Ids 
social condition. The very shape of the head, the scarifica¬ 
tion and deformation uf the body, and the rites and practices 
accompanying birth. puberty, marriage, sickness, and death, 
are nil determined by complex influences, to which there 
is nothing analogous among the lower a nim als. Mon 
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superinduces upon them artificial conditions of life which 
ure natural to himsdfl The hunted savage, driven forth into 
the wilderness, still manifests the "instincts” of domestic 
and artificial life. He, and he alone, h a clothing, cooking, 
firc-ruuliing, tool-using animal. In his most anvage con¬ 
dition ha is distinguished from all other animals by certain 
diamcteristics which seem to point to civilisation as his 
normal condition. Accordingly civilised man is the most 
fully developed physically as well as intellectually. The 
white hunter and t rapper soon surpasses, the Indian even in 
the skill and endurance of forest life. The civilised man 
endures most easily sudden changes of climate ; and with¬ 
stands longest the privations to which previous training 
would seem calculated to render him most sensitive. 

The very opposite of all this is true of the domesticated 
animal. Domesticated cattle, housed, artificially fed and 
tended, are superior to'thc wild cattle in the milk which 
they yield, the supply of animal food they furnish, and the 
specialities of breed for the conditions Ifst adapted for the 
uses to which mini has diverted them. But their nut urn! 
instincts have disappeared. They are less sagacious, Iraa 
Imid V, and have become altogether dependent on an arti¬ 
ficial condition of existence which they canuot beget tor 
themselves. And this domestication of the inferior animals 
is one nf the artificial changes natural to man, and to man 
alone. J’he germ of it in seen in the savage with his dog 
mid his home. It constitutes the special characteristic 
the nest stage of social program, the pastoral state ; and in 
its full development man liecomos in a peculiar sense a 
modifier of creation. As the result of this lordship over 
the inferior animals, we see the horse, the 'oc. the sheep, the 
hog, the ass,, the canid, and the dog transplanted to the 
continents of America and Australia, to the Tape, and to 
every island where the civilised European has found indueo- 
ltMiis to effect a settlement. His wishes and necessities 
require it-, mid forthwith animal life multiplies in specific 
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forms, on spots where nature land placed otherwise insur¬ 
mountable harriers to its introduction. He calla into being 
new varieties of the ox and the sheep, suited to his require¬ 
ments, or even to his taste. One man, Robert Bakewcll oi 
Diakley, originated the Loir ester 1 need of sheep; to another, 
Arthur Young, is ascribed the South-down breed ; so also, 
Bhort-horn and long liom, Durham, Devon, and Ayrshire 
rattle have been successively called into being, and per 
Iirtouted or abandoned at. the will of man. The favourite 
form, colour, or breed tuts been transferred to the remotest 
regions of the earth, and multiplied os the Bupphuxtera of 
their indigenous faumL The sterile mule is annually pro¬ 
duced by thousands, developing peculiar attributes and 
?as t in eta, of ^iugular value to man. Even fashion bus exer¬ 
cised its inimmee ; ami with the demand for black, bay, 
chestnut, or grey horses, the stock-breeder has modi lied his 
supply. Butchery, reduced to an accredited emit in the 
shambles and markets of ci vilised man, baa shocked the sen¬ 
sibilities of many: but it must not lue overlooked that the 
droves of Smith held, owe their existence, no less than their 
destruction, to his will ; and if it were possible that “ vege¬ 
tarian * enthusiasts could convert the civilised world to their 
herbivorous diet, the extinction of domesticated animal-life 
would only bo prevented in so far as the milk of the cow 
and the wool of the sheep still supplied motives to man 
for their perpetua tion. 

The existence and condition of the coloured population of 
the Western Hemisphere most nearly approximate to those 
of the wild animats which have been domesticated, and 
modified in form and habits to meet the wants of civilised 
man. The African transported to America was jts little a 
free agent ns the horse or the hog, which multiplied there 
even beyond the wsnfa of their transplanter. It is indisput¬ 
able, moreover, that the coloured race was purposely multi 
plied for sale. But the horse, which has run five, has 
returned to the broad pampas, and resumed the wild life of 
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liia Asiatic sire; while the African of llnyti, instead of 
resuming the savage Life of liis fatherland, has set up repub¬ 
lics and empires, inatituteil ranks ami titles, established 
churches and schools, and is oven now striving towards 
taw, order, and a more perfect civilisation, in truth, though 
the ethnologist does regard man as an animal, he must 
never lose sight of the fact that that animal is man. He 
cannot divest mail of his moral nature, his reasoning facul¬ 
ties, his use of axpclienee, his power of communicating 
knowledge by speech and writing, or Ids natural rrSnrt to 
artificial appliances at every stage of his being, from the 
rudest stone or dint tool of the savage, to the- telescope, the 
steam engine, the electric telegraph. Un all those grounds, 
therefore, may we demur to the assumption that, eveu in 
relation to the laws affecting hybrid tty and the perpetua¬ 
tion of species, the principles applicable to animals generally, 
or to any specific species of animals, arc therefore applicable 
to man. 

The following are contdusinns apparently Involved in the 
opinions arrived tit by Dr. Nott in relation to the mixture 
of white and Negro blood in the United States ;— 

1. Tho ranlftttocs and other grades of the coloured rare 
may be assumed its the invariable oil spring of white pater¬ 
nity. "It ia so rare iti thin country,' 1 Dr. Nott remarks, 
“ to bco tho offspring of a Negro man and a white woman, 
that I have never encountered an example; but such 
children arc reported to partake more of the type of tho 
Negro than when tho mode of crossing is reversed." 

2. The offspring of tho Spanish or other dark-skinned 
European race and tho Negro is hardier, more prolific, nnd 
therefore more likely to be permanent thou that of Anglo- 
American paternity. 

3. Mulattos are less capable of undergoing fatigue and 
hardship than either the blacks or whites, and arc the 
shortest-lived of any class of the human race, 

4. Mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and subject to 
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a variety of chronic diseases. They arc had breeders, 
bad nurses, liable to abortions, and their children generally 
die young. 

5. MuXttttoes, like Negroes, although iiuaeclimated, enjoy 
extraordinary exempt ion from yellow fever when brought 
to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New Orleans. 

G. When Mnlattoes intermarry they are less prolific 
than when connected either with the white or Negro stock ; 
and a]] Mulatto offspring, if still prolific, arc but part tally 
eo, and ftcijuirc an inherent tendency to run. out, and 
become eventually extinct when kept apart frnru the 
parent stocks. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that those conclu¬ 
sions are indisputable, they reveal a very remarkable serins 
nf results, when brought into comparison with data which the 
census supplies. The Superintendent of the C ensus of the 
United States for 1850 appears to have arrived at very 
different results when estimating the progressive increase of 
the slave and coloured population. Deriving hh informa¬ 
tion from various sources, he set down the whole number of 
Africans imported at all times into the United States prior 
to 1850 at from 375,000 to 400,000.' At present their 
descendants, including those of mixed blood, number 
nearly 3,000,000. With every deduction for the influence 
of the pure stocks on eueh increase in a country where 
intermarriage between tlm white and coloured races is 
almost unknown, it seems scarcely possible to reconcile 
ian h results with the idea of a race having witliin it rim 
elements of disease, sterility, and inevitable extinction. 
Moreover, m estimating tin* full value of the previous sum- 
mary of conclusions deduced from observed facts, one im¬ 
portant admission must taken into account. “I have 
found it impossible/ 1 observes Dr. Nott, “to collect such 
statistics as would bo satisfactory to others, and tlm diffi¬ 
culty arises solely from the waut of chastity among mulatto 
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women, which is so notorious aa to be ptavarbiaL” This, 
uml further remarks illustrative of the airno statement, go 
far to neutralise the value of Nos. 3, 4, und 0 ; and to sug¬ 
gest totally different causes for tbe liability to disease, 
physkal weakness, and sterility, of a race placed under 
eucli unfavourable circumstances either for round or physical 
development, bir Charles LyelJ, in comnien ring on the 
affirmed relative intellectual capacity of the coloured race 
according to the predominance of white or block blood, add*: 

f t iii a wonderful fact, psychologically considered, that we 
mould be able to trace the phenomena wf hybridity even 
into the world of intellect and reason." Yet it is not more 
wonderful than tbe familiar examples of transmitted intel¬ 
lectual characteristics from one or oilier parent of the same 
race, or the supposed influence of a superior maternal intel¬ 
lect on the corresponding mental faculties of distinguished 
s-ons. But it may bo presumed that no one is prepared to 
maintain the monstrous doctrine that the profligarv of the 
southern mulattos la an inevitable result of hybridity. 
Yet, unices such can be proved, the weakness, disease, mid 
sterility of the mixed nice i» produced by the very name 
causes which have degenerated and brought to an ignoble 

end some of the royal linos and the most ancient bleed of 
Jjurojie. 

Again, Dr. Nott dismisses the possibility of gradual amal¬ 
gamation merging tbe coloured into tbe predominant white 
men. It is admitted that, according to the assertion of both 
French and Spanish writers, when "the grade of ijuiiiteroon 
is reached the Negro type has disappeared. So thoroughly 
h:ia this been recognised that, by the laws of some of"the 
” Islands, this grade of descent was free. But, in 

commenting on this, Dr. Nott adds: “It must be remembered 
t Iiat tlie. Spaniards and a certain portion of the population 
oi hntneenre themselves already m durk as any qiiiatetDinj, 
" r CV| ‘ U a quailroon, and thua it may readily happen that 
Very fow crosses would merge the dark into tin lighter nice.” 
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Sir Charles Lyell speaks of having met in South Carolina 
gomo “ mulattoes" whom he could not distinguish from 
whites. But against this Dr„ Nott sets his experience of 
iuvlf a century, mid adds : *' I mu not sure that 1 over saw 
at the South one of such adult mixed-bloods so fair that I 
could not instantaneously truce the Negro type in, com¬ 
plexion and feature." He swicordingly affirms, as the only 
rational Qiplamtion, that ct the mulatto®, or mixed breeds, 
die off before the dark stain can bo washed out by amal¬ 
gamation,” But against opinions founded on such long 
experience, it may still be permissible to say that, supposing 
the descendant of mixed blood, quinteroon, sextcroon, or 
octoroon, to have reached that condition, which, in the 
West India Islands at least, is no aba tract theory, of being 
no longer distinguishable from the white race, how is such 
descent to he detected ? The freed man, thus emancipated 
from a degraded caste, is not likely to blazon the Iwnd- 
sinister on bis escutcheon. In my own exported Ct j ! have 
Been in Canada several descendants of such mixed blood, 
who, still perhaps retaining such minute traces nfl the 
iLxjHiricuced eye of tin: author referred to would detect, yet 
could mingle without observation in any w hite assembly. 
In one case I have observed tlic eldest son of a white 
father and a mulatto mother in whom no enaual ntaerver 
could detect the slightest traces of the maternal blood ; and 
who only betrays such in a complexion not darker than 
roany of \mre wiiite d■ jaoent. But this, it roust lie iidraitied, 
is not strictly an example of amalgamation, but an iilusUa 
tion of the predominance of Uia original pure Mock ; as is 
further shown by tlm return, in the e.i.-.' of younger mem- 
bora of the same family, not only to the true mulatto com¬ 
plexion, but to the crisp woolly locks of the African type. 
Nevertheless this white descendant of mixed blood, having 
married u white wife, has healthy offspring, betraying no 
traces of African blood. Another and more conclusive case 
winch lias come under my observation in Canada i.- that of 
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ft young woman descended of white and coloured parentage, 
the mother being probably a quadroon, from her appearance. 
Her lniir is long and flowing, her complexion good, and the 
only trace of Negro Hood is in the eye* which l have 
observed both in the ml and black hybrid is one of the most 
enduring traits of the darker blood. 

Intellectually the mnluUoea are declared to ho interme¬ 
diate between the blacks and the whites; and Sir Charles 
Lyell was informed in Boston, that the coloured children 
were there taught separately from the whites, not from an 
indulgence in anti-Negro feelings, but because "up to the 
ugo of fourteen the black children advance as fast as the 
whites; but after that age* unless there be an admixture of 
white blood p it becomes in most instances extremely diffi¬ 
cult to cany 7 them forward.' J But this is manifestly a mere 
evasion of distinctions traceable to the spirit of caste, which 
has led to separate coloured schools in Canada fts well as in 
New England. If the Boston coloured children advanced 
wiUi average intellectual capacity up to the age of fourteen, 
they must have completed their common school education ; 
and only those who mined at the Central High Sehoob or 
Harvard College, could remain to compete with their while 
rivals* There need be no hesitation, however, in allowing 
ti priori probabilities in favour of the intellectual inferiority 
of die coloured people of America as a class, notwithstand- 
ing striking exceptional examples of the reverse- Bo far as 
their blood is African, they are the descendants of an unin- 
tedactual and uncultured race; and in so far as they ore the 
offspring of southern coloured blood, they are sprung from 
a people excluded from every source of intellectual or moral 
development; so that to expect the coloured American to 
stand up at once on a par with the A agio-American—- 

111 Thu hkir of All thu ague in ihn farciuwt jfilei of time," 

i* simply to expect grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles- 
But the ethnological phenomena of the American conti¬ 
nent invite to the consideration of other and totally distinct 
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questions from that of the mixed races which hare resulted 
from the policy of the colonists of the New World. That 
the admixture of European or African with Indian blood, 
must result in the development of intermediate varieties, 
whether permanent or not, is a conclusion which all pre¬ 
vious experience rendered probable. But propositions hear¬ 
ing on the whole, question of man's migrations are also here 
subjected to practiced tests- Do the climatic and other 
clianges consequent on the trams fere nee of Europeans from 
the Eastern to the Western Hemisphere, without any ail- 
mixture of blood, tend to develop new and permanent 
varieties? or is the geographical range of distinct types of 
man so absolutely determined as a law of nature, that. the 
mere transference of such to another region involves their 
ultimate extinction? These arc queries both of which have 
already ken answered in the affirmative, from evidence 
derived from the data which phenomena attendant on the 
Colonisation of America supply* 

Among those who have maintained th:\i the great experi¬ 
ment uf tnuisfcrriDg a fH'ipuliLiindigenous to one conti¬ 
nent, and attempting to make of it the colonisers and 
permmiont occupants of another continent, must inevitably 
end in failure. Dr. Xnox takes a foremost part. After 
questioning the perfect acclimation of the horse, the ox T 
and the slu'i?!i, he proceeds to ask : ** How is it with man 
himself? The man planted there by nature, the Red 
Indian, differs from all others on the face of the earth. 
He gives way before the European mccs, the Saxon and the 
Celt- ihe Celtibcriim and Lurifcinku in the south; the Celt 
ami Saxon in the north* Of the tropica! regions of the 
New \\ orhl I need not speak ; every one knows that none 
hut those whom nature placed there can live there; that 
no Europeans can colonise a tropical country. But may 
there not he some doubts of their self‘support in milder 
regions ? lake the Northern States themselves. There 
the Saxon and the Celt seem to thrive beyond all that i* 
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recorded in history* But arc wo quite sure that this 
success is fated to be permanent ? Annually from Europe is 
poured a hundred thousand men and women of the beet 
blood of the Scandinavian, and twice that number of the 
pure Celt; and iso Jong us this continues be is sure to 
thrive. But cheek it, arrest it suddenly, as in the case of 
Mexico and Peru; throw the mu$ of reproduction upon 
the population, no longer European but native or bom on 
the spot; then there will come the struggle between the 
European alien and his adopted fatherland. The cliuuth 1 , 
the forests, tire remains of the aborigines not yet extinct; 
last, not least, that unknown and mysterious degradation 
of life and energy which in ancient times seems to have 
decided the fate of all the Phcemci&n, Gredan, and Coptic 
colonics. Cut off from their original stock, they gradually 
withered and faded, and finally died a way* Peru and 

Mexico are fast retrograding to their primitive condition ; 
may not the Northern Slates, under similar circumstances, 
do the mme? n Such are the ideas formed on this subject 

I »y an English alia to mist and physiologist; nor arc they 
without support among those whose national predilections 
might have been presumed sufficient to preclude them from 
readily yielding acceptance to such opinions. Dr. Noit, 
alter atfirining that negroes di- 1 out, and would become 
extinct in New Englmul if rut off from immigration, adds : 

II It may even be a question whether the strictly white 
nines of Europe are perfectly adapted to any one climate 
in America* We du not generally find in the United 
States a population constitutionally equal to that of Great 
Britain or Germany; and we recollect once hearing this 
remark strongly indorsed by Henry Clay, although dwelling 
in Kentucky, amid the best agricultural population in the 
country.” 3 Such an opinion must be the result of deep 
conviction before it euuld be publicly tivuwcd by tin 

® But* j of Mf* i F pt )L 

' Diifrifadun qf Animal* and lk* finest itf Jfffl, Tpp& of Mankind p 68. 
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American writer, even though a necessary corollary from 
the general proposition he asserts relative to the origin and 
geographical distribution of animals and mm 

The English aaEitomial ? freed from all national sympathies 
or prejudices, deala with this idea of the degeneracy of 
the Transatlantic E uropean * or the Euramerican as i t may 
bo convenient to call him, in still more tmcompromising 
fashion: 11 Already," he exdaime, *the United States man 
differs in appearance from the European. The ladies early 
lose their teeth ; in both sexes the adipose callnlat cushion 
interposed between the akin find the aponeuroses and 
muscles disappears, or at East loses its adipose portion; 
the muscles Income string} 7 , and show themselves; tho 
tendons appear on the surface ; symptoms of premature 
decay manifest themselves ; ,rt and the conclusion he deduces 
is that these indicate J *not the conversion of the Anglo* 
Saxon into the fled Indian, but warnings that the climate 
Inis not been mode for him, nor ha for the climate," The 
hitter remark is the more noticeable from the singular 
though undesigned contradiction offered to it by another 
distinguished physiologist, Itr. Garpentnr remarks, in Ins 
Ewmj on th? Varieties of Mankind* u It has not been 
pointed out* so fur m the author is aware, by any ethnolo¬ 
gist, that the cun formation of the cranium &eams to have 
undergone a certain amount of alteration, even in the 
Anglo-Saxon race ol the United States, which assimilates 
it, in some degree, to that of the aboriginal ini mbit sin tn ; H 
and after noting the peculiarities of New Eng hind physio¬ 
gnomy, he thus proceeds : “There is especially to be noticed 
an excess of breadth between the rami of the lower jaw, 
giving to the lower part of the face u peculiar squareness 
that is in striking contrast with the tendency to an oval 
narrowing which Is most common in long the Inhabitants of 
the old country. And It is not a little significant, that the 

1 fiatt.t qf ITcri^ [*_ 7^ 

1 Todd-fl ■./ Anatomy dll d tdL iv. p. 1330, 
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tvell-murked change which has thus shown itself in the 
course of a veiy few generations should tend to assimilate 
the Anglo-American race to the aborigines of the country: 
the peculiar 1 physiognomy here adverted to* most assuredly 
presenting a transit ion, however slight, to wind that of the 
North American Indian," Wore the opinions thus confi¬ 
dently affirmed borne out by my own c^l^errations I ahould 
lie tempted to assign to some admixture of red blood, ns 
already adverted to in a former chapter, a share at least hi 
so remarkable a transition from the European to the Ameri¬ 
can type of man. But I can scarcely imagine any one who 
has bud abundant opportunities of famiharieing himself 
wi l !i r lie features of llie Indian and the New Englander, 
tracing any approximation in the one to the other. Never¬ 
theless the physiognomical and physical characteristics of 
tho New Englander are subjects of study of the highest 
importance to the etymologist* 

The evidence supplied by ancient monument^ and espe¬ 
cially by the sculptures and |mintings of Egypt, of the 
unJeviuting character of some of the most remarkable exist- 
ing types of man, has been frequently employed, as an 
argil men I in favour of the permanency of types, and con¬ 
sequently of the essential diversity and multiplicity of 
human speeiea j and it Inis been confidently asked*— 1 "If 
all the different races of man arc indeed only varieties of 
one species, how is it that no well-oscerUuncd variety has 
originated within historic times?” It is, therefore, t\ fuel 
uf the utmost value, if it be true th.it in the New England l r 
or Yankee, we have such a variety umnistakribly presented 
to us* His history is well known. Two hundred and fifty- 
Jive years ago, the little Mayflower 7P landed on the bhuik 
shores of New England the piuncei'S of eivifiMtiun, They 
came of a noble old stock, itnd brought with them the 
sturdy endurance of the Saxon, and iIll- lofty spirit of the 
< livktian patriot: and the selfJi-iiisd, the daring, and the 
stern endurance of the Pilgrim Fathers, were needed on 
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that bleak Decctuber day of Llie year 1620, when the Little 
band were landed on Plymouth Iioek, to make for them* 
selves n home and a country in the forest wilderness. Now, 
lifter an interval of two centimes and a hall'. It is acknow¬ 
ledged on till hands that the New Englander differs in many 
respects very immistakabiy from the Old Englander. Dr. 
Knox, whilst admitting it, solves the difficulty by classing 
him with the degenerate Spaniard of Mexico and Peru, 
already hastening, ns he conceives, to speedy extinction. 
But lIjo Mexican of Spanish descent scarcely differs more 
widdy t in his degeneracy, from the eon ipu bailor of Cortez, 
than does the modem Spaniard from the proud subject of 
Charles v. The causes of the degeneracy of both arc patent 
to fdl t and lie to a great extent apart from questions of 
climate or geographical distribution, But, as we have seen, 
Dr. Knox further affirms that the New Englander already 
manifesto symptoms of premature decay; and Dr. Nott, a 
tintivo American, admits that, his countrymen are constitu- 
tiomdly inferior to those of Germany or Great Britain. 
JJie latter statement ii> consistent with every probability, 

1111 a continent which, In the Northern States, combines the 
lxsji me a nf temperature of Naples mid St. Petersburg, lira 
even in this respect the New Englander la unusually 
favoured with the cording breezes and the eijualiziug tem¬ 
perature of the Atlantic, tempering his northern latitudes, 
and exposing him to less violent extremes of heat or cold ; 
and all experience disproves tins theory of physical de- 
gene racy and decrepitude. He \b proverbial for his energy, 
acuteness, and intellectual vigour. The homes of New 
England approximate to those of the mother country in 
their genial, domestic attractions; and yet the enterpris 
ing iankee is as indefatigable u wanderer as the Scot. 
So thoroughly is he the typo of American enterprise, that 
even among the Indiana On the North Pacific coast, where 
a strange lingua Franca Ms been developed as the means 
of intereunrse between natives and whites, the designation 
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for fin American is Boston, derived from the capital of the 
Estate of Massachusetts. And, while he is thus known on 
the remote Pacific shores ; the New England Stated reveal 
everywhere evidence of indomitable perseverance, succchhIuI 
industry, and the proofs of it.' older settlement:' progress¬ 
ing under the sumo energy and patience which have united 
to mate England what she is. Nevertheless, it is most 
true, that it is easy fur any one familiar with the Now Eng¬ 
land physiognomy to point out thu Yankee in the midst of 
any assemblage of Englishmen, He furnishes the required 
example of a new variety of man produced within a remark¬ 
ably brief period of time, by the same causes which have 
been at work since man was called into being, and scat¬ 
tered abroad to people tho whole earth. If intcnnLvtu.ro of 
blood has contributed any share ia the development of such 
a physical change, that has been the invariable consequent 
of all colonial tion of previously peopled regions. If it be 
further ascribed to changes of climate, diet, habits, occupa¬ 
tion, tmd intellectual training, all these have Uieu in opera¬ 
tion wherever man has wandered forth to seek a new and 
distant home in the wilderness. And. if two centuries in 
Now England have wruugbt such a change on the English¬ 
man of the seventeenth century, what may not twenty 
centuries effect \ op, what may be the ultimate climatic m 
ducnces of Canada, the Asainahoiue Territory, or Frasers 
River; of Utah, California, <»r tho States on the Gulf? 

It is only some twelve centuries since the Angle and 
Saxon migrated as foreign intruders to England, 
remnant of the elder native race BtUl speak, in their ancient 
British language, of the Sacsonuch as strangers, The trans¬ 
migration, though from a nearer const than that of their 
New England descendants, was a maritime one, and the 
change involved in the transfer to the jieculiiir insular 
climate of England was not inconsiderable. The English¬ 
man of the present day is distinguidiable from all his con¬ 
tinental Germanic congeners, and is himself a type <_■ S 
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comparatively recent origin, Moreover, the Englishman of 
the genuine AnglM and Saxon districts to the south of the 
Humber, is a markeilly distinct type fi-om the northern 
mew, from the Hutu her to the Monty Firth ; while again, In 
the Orkney Is hinds, the descendants of Its Norse colonists 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, not only retain distine- 
live physical characteristics ■ but their inherited maritime 
instincts and enterprise are ao universally recognised, that 
the English us well ns Scottish Greenland Heats annually 
strive to complete their crews at KirkwaU, before proceed¬ 
ing to t he northern seas. The Orkney mariner and Jisker- 
mnii in his island home is exposed to the utmost violence 
of the northern sen ; and in navigating the Pentium! Firth, 
has to cross a strait swept by the currents, and subject to 
tin 1 tempers, of the Atlantic and German oceans. Eut 
that rids done would not make a seaman of liiin, is 
proved by the proverbial disinclination to all maritime 
(hiring of the hardy Celtic population of the Hebrides and 
The west of Ireland. 


It i9 m such minute ethnology that the truths of the 
“J must be sought The simplicity of such systems as 
. i'Httnenbiicb, with his five human species; of Pick- 
ering, with his cl,wen races of men; or Borey de St Vin¬ 
cent, with lus fifteen species; or again of Virey, who can 
overcome nil difficulties if flowed two distinct human 
bj.t ] an o Morton, who* tur the >vliolo American eon- 
tiueut, from the Arctic circle to Cape Horn, admits of only 
one type of man: is exceedingly plausible and aeductive. 
\\ hen wo place alongside of each other Blumenl wick's 
t >T ;^ Caucasus, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian, and Amen- 
cau, the physical differences am striking and indisputable ; 
but when weeome t„ examine mom minutely, the Cauca- 
elan region of Europe has its fair and its dark-,k tuned nnw ; 
the little island of Britain bus its tliree, fonr, or five distinct 
lyp^ ! T‘nd H seems probable at last, that If we mast divide 
mankind into distinct specks, we may find that nut five. 
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l.ut five hundred fltibdivirion^ will fail to meet nil the 
derpanda of extended observation. Well-defined types have 
perished, and new ones have ap|x«ircJ within the historic 
period ; and if all lhe intermediate links between one and 
another of the great sul divisions of the genus homo cannot 
now be found, the causes for their disappearance ore suffi* 
eiently manifest. Nevertheless, the science has still many 
difficult questions to solve. The physical differences between 
the dark woolly-haired, negro and the blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
Anglo-Saxon, are great, but not greater thou those other 
distinct ions pertaining to language by means of which 
diverse races classify tbi.-niselves. 

On undent historic sites along the shores of the same 
Indian Ocean have been recovered the highly inflected San¬ 
scrit, with its wonderful richness of grammatical forms, its 
eight eases, its six moods, and its numerous .-uflixea j and 
the monosyllabic Chinese, devoid of all inflections, or'even 
whut seem to us any grammatical forms. But in t he history 
oftho Romance languages, we see how curiously, first by a 
process of degradation, and then of recon struct ion, u whole 
group of new languages has sprung from the dead parent 
stock, presenting diventtiea so great os those which d is tin- 
gtihh the ancient Latin from the modern French. More¬ 
over, we witness, on the native area of the monosyllabic 
l Chinese, our own vernacular tongue actually passing through 
the first transforming stages, in the *' l’igeon English "of 
Hong- Kong and t an ton. I to name, pigeon, nn apt illttstm- 
th>n of its vocabulary, k the Chinamans pronunciation of 
the word bus mess. Mr. Juntos H. Morris, a recent Cana- 
■I'uu visitor to China, remarks : “This language hits Income 
a regular dialect, and, when first heard, it would appear a8 
though llic s|*eiifcer waa jjfcnuliug mditermurirtt^Jy n. few 
LuglLh weeds before Ids hearer, whose duty it was to make 
a meaning out of them. A foreign resident will introduce 
a friend to a Chinese merchant as follows: Mi chinchin you, 
t./us one «% tyood jU,i belong mi ; mi wantchie tfoti do 
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jtlapel pigeon along he aB same fashion along mi; spose 
no do plopd pigeon, mi (tin cum down side mi houdt, 
(dike im' so fashion mi kick up bobbery along you. To 
Avbicli die Chinaman will reply:— Mi savey no cctsiun mafa-ry 
ftuid; can secure do plopd pigeon hug you jlin all same 
fashion long you.” Tit Eh language is ns simple as it seems 
absurd; last tile words must be arranged as the Chinaman 
ban l»en accustomed to hu-ar them, or he will not under 
stand what is said. It is spoken in all the ports of China 
open to foreign trade, and there is no disposition to adopt 
a purer one. 

The languages of Europe ore undergoing, on the Ameri¬ 
can continent, the very same process of degradation and 
reconversion into new dialects and languages. The Negro- 
French is stripped of all its grammatical richness, and 
simplified into a dialect scarcely intelligible to a Parisian; 
and Ncgro-Euglish, though checked in its progress of degra¬ 
dation by constant contact with the vernacular tongue, has 
dropped'many of its inflections, altered the irregular tenses 
in defiance of euphonic laws, and modified the vocabulary 
in a manner that only requires complete isolation to beget 
a distinct dialect, and, ultimately a new language, Jlr. 

ill in m If, Hodgson, of Savannah, Georgia, (showed me a 
remarkable illustration of this. It consisted of portions of 
the Scriptures written by a native Afri c a n slave, in Negro 
patois and in Arabic character?!. The writing was executed 
wftli great neatness, but a more puzzling riddle, could 
Bearenly he devised to las the Ingenuity of the Semitic 
scholar. In Lower Canada, also, French is already written 
and spoken with many English idioms, mid with modified 
terms of English or C anadian origin. Out it is on the North 
1 acific coast that the most remarkable example of the devel¬ 
opment of a new language out of the eommingling English 
iiuil native vocabularies, is now in progress’ Mr. Paul 
Kune, during his travels in the North-west, resided for 
some time at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia river, and 
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acquired the singular patois, styled the Oregon jargon, 
which is there growing into a new language. The principal 
tribe in the vicinity is the C'liiuook, a branch of the Flat- 
head Indians, whose native laugmtge so entirely bftffiw all 
attempts at its mastery, that it is believed none have ever 
at tinned marc than the most superficial knowledge of its 
common utterances but thane who have spoken if from 
childhood. Pickering re marks, on his approach to the Straits 
of De Fuea, *' After the soft languages ami rapid enunciation 
of the Polynesians, the Chinooks presented a singular con¬ 
trast, in the alow, deliberate manner in which they seemed 
to choke out their words, giving utterance to sounds some 
of which could scarcely be represented by combinations of 
known letters.'’ After hearing its utterances as spoken for 
my behoof by more than one traveller, I cun only compare 
thorn to the inarticulate noises made from the throat, with 
the tongue, against the teeth or palate, when encouraging a 
horse in driving. Mr. Kane ate ted in reference to it, “ I 
would willingly give a specimen of the barbarous language 
were it possible to represent by any combination of our 
alphabet the horrible, harsh, spluttering sounds which pro¬ 
ceed from the throat, apparently ungmded either by the 
tongue or Ups." 

Recent yearn have witnessed a marvellous revolution on 
the Pacific coasts, where the province of British Columbia 
has been organised out of the old territory of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Fort Vancouver is still the largest of all 
the Company’s posts, and has frequently upwards of two 
hundred voynigoura with their Indian wive* and families 
residing there, besides the factors and clerks. A perfect 
Babel of languages is to lie lieard amongst them, as they 
include a mixture of English, Canadian-French., Chinese, 
Iroquois, Hawaiian, Cropland Chinook. The Fort is visited 
lor trading purposes hy Walla-wallas, Klinkat&la, Ktdapur- 
g.H, KlucknoiUMi. Cowlitz, and other Indian tribes; smd 
hence the growth of a patois by which all can hold inter- 
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mviffi together. The English, as it shapes itself on the 
lips of thenatives, forms the substratum; but the French 
of the voyagoura has also contributed its quota, and the re¬ 
mainder is made up of Nootka, Chinook, Crce, Hawaiian* 
aild miscellaneous words, contributed by all to the general 
stock. The common salutation is Clak-kok-ahyak, which 
in behoved to have originated from, their hearing one of the 
residents at the Fort, named Clark, frequently addressed by 
his friends: 11 Clark, haw am you 1 M The designation for 
m Englishman is Kint-sltosh, ie> King George ; while an 
American is styled Boston. Tala^ dollar* signifies 
silver or money ; ohttmn, i.e r old man, father, etc. The 
vocabulary as written, shows the changes the simplest 
words undergo on lheir lips; e.g. fire, paia; rum, Inm; 
water, wtkt; sturgeon, stutshm; to-mOrrow, tumola; cold, 
kol; suppose, pcs; wood, or a tree, slit; diy, thd f etc. 
And the French in like manner; la medecine becomes 
lament in ; la gmsse, It t kies; courir, la la ague, l akin ; 

liifi dents, (itua ; sauvuge, mitmh, Le, Indian ; lit vieille* 
hiicit^ etc. The form a t ion of the vocabulary appears to 
have Ijeen determined to a great extent by the simplicity 
or easy uttera□ ri: of the desired word in any accessible 
language* or familiar imitative sound. As to the grammar; 
number and cose have disappeared, and tense is expressed 
hy means of adverbs. Nouns and yerlis are also constantly 
employed as adjectives or prefixes, modifying other words; 
apd are further increased, not only by borrowing from all 
available sources, but by the onomatopceic process, that 
uatuiul source of growth In all primitive languages Thus 
wc have moo-moos, an ox, or beef; Mfofoda, a bird; 
kwehlmh, n duck; tiktik, a watch ; tingling, a bell; hrh t 
laughter; tumtum, the heart; iom-tumh % or iumimta, a 
waterfall; khik f Jet go p or the sound of a rope suddenly 
loosed; mask, the sound of anything fa lling; ofo t hungry* 
thirty; tsish, cold; tvawa, to speak; pah, to smoko; poo, 
tu shoot; Mitk-e-mo&i to eat or drink ; liptip, to boil Nor 
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ig thU patois a mere collection of won]& Mr. Kane in- 
fnrrncd me, that by menus of it he soon learned to converse 
with the chiefs of most of the tribes around Fort Vancouver 
with tolerable ease. Hie common question was; cachet- 
mikha chachu, whore did you come from ? and to this the 
answer was: Sefy-yetM?, from a distance; but ill this reply 
the first syllable is lengthened according to the distance 
implied, so that in the ease of the fan ad i an traveller he 
had to dwell upon it with n prolonged utterance, to indi¬ 
cate the remote point from whence he came. This stress 
of voice, or prolongation of Ihc sound, modifies many words 
and phrases; e,ij. iuiias, great, with the last syllable drawn 
om, becomes exceedingly great ; anakati, with the first 
syllable prolonged, signifies very long ago ; and the transi¬ 
tion from the positive to the superlative degree is wrought 
by similar means, on httiak, quick; ha in, many; ftimts, 
little, young, or a child; etc. Traces even of an inflectional 
process are observable ; c.g. ioJctea, on this side; taunt, on 
that side; mailing near the river; mallkm'H, inland, or 
away from the river; milkoi, to stand; mithiit, to sit, or 
reside; etc. The pronouns are nei&i, I; m ikhtt, tliou ; 
yahht, he; iiutsaiht, we; ntisaika, ye ; tlatkft, they ; as, 
ndki vwk e-moit tschuok, I drink Water; kata mm <ni&ha 
papa, what is the name of your father 1 But accent and 
varying emphasis modify the sense in which the words are 
to lie understood; and the relation of words in a sentence, 
or their case, tense, etc., is determined by their position, us 
“ lhe t’hinese. .Mr. Hale, the philologist of the United 
blntag Exploring Expedition, remurks in teforimr^ to tin- 
Indians and voyageura on the Colombia river ; "The gene- 
r.d communication is main tinned chiefly by means of the 
jargon, which may be said to bo the prevailing idiom, 
Tlit-re are Canadians and half-breeds married to Chinook 
a omen, who can only converse with their wives in, this 
speech; and it is the fact, strange us it may seem, that 
many young children are growing up to whom this factitious 
VOL jl v 
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language is riskily the mother-tongue, mini who speak it 
with more readiness and perfection than any other/’ 

Thus iti all ways are the emigrants from the Eastern 
Hemisphere making a new world, of the West The face of 
the couutry, its fauna and flora, with man himself, his 
habits, arts, and languages, are all being modified, effaced, 
displaced. Whatever bo the fate of the intrusive races, 
they Lava wrought mightier changes in two centuries, than 
it is probable the American continent witnessed for twenty 
centuries before. The rapidity, indeed, with which such 
changes now take place strikes the onlooker with astonish¬ 
ment, and is inconceivable to those who have not witnessed 
it for themselves. In 1841, the “ V inclines/' fresh from 
exploring the islan ds and coasts of the Southern Ocean, 
entered the Straits of Do Fuen, and Dr. Pickering describes 
liia impressions on landing. The maritime skill of the 
Chinooks, their eagerness for traffic, and the striking quint- 
ness of their movements, all excited his interest. They had 
some of the usual forbidding habits natural to savage life ; 
but lie adds, " they appeared to live, ;ts it were, on .a good 
understanding with the birds and beasts, or as if forming 
part and parcel of the surrounding animal creation ; a point 
iu correspondence with an idea previously entertained, that 
the Mongolian lias peculiar qualifications for reclaiming, or 
reducing animals to the domestic state/' But all was 
strange, wild, and savage. The broad continent lay between 
those Pacific coasts and the scats of civilisation i| o it 3 
eastern shores ; and standing iu the midst of a temporary 
Indian encampment, and surrounded by all the rude details 
of savage life, ho exclaims: "Scarcely two centuries ago, 
our Now England shores presented only scenes like I hat 
before mo ; and what is to be the result of the lapse of tho 
third I J * Upwards of a quarter of a century bus passed since 
then. The town of Victoria is rising on Vancouver Island, 
that of New Westminster iu British Columbia; and the 
British Column!, the Mainland Guardian, and other broad- 
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sheets of the North Pacific coast already tell of the printing 
press in full operation, where so recently the Indian trail 
and the wigwam of the savage were the sole evidences of 
the presence of man. The mineral wealth of Fraser's River 
has attracted thousands to the new province. The clearing, 
the farm, and the industrious settlement have displaced the 
ephemeral lodges of the Indian ; and arc rapidly supersed¬ 
ing the no less ephemeral eh an ties of the gold diggers. 
The Customs' receipts of the colony of British Columbia in 
recent years have been estimated at nearly £80,000 ster- 
ling; and the total exports to the United Kingdom alone 
in 1871 amounted to£7G f G44, The senators and represen¬ 
tatives of the colony share in the deliberations of the Cana¬ 
dian Parliament at Ottawa; and the Pacific Railway is in 
progress, which is to place the provinces beyond the Rocky 
Mountains in direct communication with Toronto, .Mon¬ 
treal, and Halifax. 

The progress of a single year out speeds the work of past 
centuries. Amid the charred stumps and the rough clear¬ 
ings of the young settlement, fancy traces, not obscurely, 
the foundatioua of future states and empires, and the ports 
of the merchant navies of the Pacific destined to unite 
America to Asia, as America has been united to Europe, 
Already the indomitable enterprise of the intruding races 
has planned die route of overland travel, and even now 
railways are extending westward towards the Ilocky Moun¬ 
tains. Explorers are surveying their defiles for the. fittest 
passage through which to guide the snorting steam-horao 
am l all the wonderful appliances by which the triumphs of 
modern civilisation arc achieved. If such victories were 
only to be obtained, like those of the first Spanish colonists 
oi the New World, by the merciless extermination of the 
Indian occupants of the soil, it would be vain to hope for 
the endurance of states or empires thus founded in iniquity ; 
but if, by the intrusion of the vigorous races of Europe, 
smiling farms and busy marts are to take the plate of the 
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tangled Lrnil of the hunter and the wigwam of the savage; 
imd the millions of a populous continent, with the adoa and 
letters, the matured policy, and the ennobling impulses of 
free states* are to replace scattered tribes living on in aioi- 
Icss* unprogressive strife: even the most sensitive philan¬ 
thropist may leam to look with resignation, if not with 
complacency, on the peaceful absorption and extinction of 
races who accomplish so imperfectly every object of man s 
being If the survivors can be protected against personal 
wrong} and, 00 far as wise policy and a generous states¬ 
manship can accomplish it* the Indian be admitted to an 
equal share with the intruding coloniser* in the advantages 
of progressive civilisation 1 then wo may look with Batisfac- 
tion on the close of that long night of the Western World, 
in which it has given birth to no science* no philosophy, no 
moral teaching that has endured; and hail the dawn of 
centuries in which the states and empires of tho \\ eat are 
to bear their part In the accelerated progress of the human 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

ft! 1 (! RATIOXS, 


AMtDinAtf hj iirfo lchjt— o icab no^iifTTjrjwio flcLm—j wium c nuanrsT or 

UJtiCiAt- POLTFRMiAJI AJnHlTTEfi—AJtfALDtITDJi TO ASIA TIL 1 T>AKOLUErFH— 

uiuu in iw cttynmii—tcraw a* nirn^TJd ^—mtoi of ■i'srtu— 

mHOixmxs or MJottATXijsfl—atuoixo *mirj«tKa—cuiMum nritmiuxiotf 

Ejsqmfftrx — TTBCOLTl’llEt] IjUThPSDALJES—TTCILM f? _ 

AWTIlaGt «0(N*-4MUdflD4* JS*HFf+—WU£ MTT?f—^AliZ-OIVf^O— OXaSATO- 
iTfeiF TPliHO— LairTATCTT sake*— iTmcinrr3.-TlDt ftimiL’i TUDTH - jmiAX 

PJSmTB n^lTJH FAMES—PfttiUEUBn OF BELKOTIfflf—JSlir HOOT WOHM—tuioiirm 

or i-A^nn.iiis—in itathisth of batiilal fiinrm— inrnri-sr n jtohatti rvn a_ 

vamto or lonnia^ woiiabi—F iiTMTTm voca*2La*i**— 

L-oimu* iinnTi -.itnnKSTAl DOQU&TDsm^cJS -auamus or laJoUagic— TWa 

H? lUCJt <!1EJ FH i !¥ JJftMlIA—AajUmiD aPEEriT-MJinXijijf LiF UJfaiuaR— 

llmtal iDOT TOtm^eiuwru or rAnin— oc^jlmie: MjqjuTieisra—nue&s of 
MMxrDAJr rrFtoKXtis—jnntnr or hack — rrT aluctual latTurnAKuEi — 

JtOt'THH OF KJGILATJflF — .Hi (."TIL 1 Y^VHX. 

WBRffcssoBVER tie man of the New World is derived, 
enough has hecn produced to allow tbit lie is no recent 
intruder there. In the amplest sense of the term, we nro 
:ihfe to truce out. many glimpses of him in prehistoric eras, 
n'pleto with illustrative significance in reference to the 
whole human mce; and in some respects, America, in its 
present condition of unlive, intruded, and hybrid races, 
oilers a held of study to the ethnologist, surpassing in value 
anything to he found elsewhere, Its ethnology is simpler 
thrm that of Europe or Asia, Its native and its intruded 
races nre clearly defined and well -determined; and its 
languages stand apart alike from the dead and the living 
tongues of the Ancient World. 

This simplicity, however, may he more apparent than real. 
Our knowledge of history prevents our Udihir-estimating 
l'elnegian or Etruscan, Basque, Magyar, or Celtic elements 
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of diversity. Ignorance may he the cause of our over¬ 
looking or n nrl px-patimn la ug diversities among American 
languages as great fis the German and Enskitrsi, or the S»in- 
acrit and the Chinese. America, indeed, has its monosyllabic 
Gtomi and Mazahui, with their analogies to the Chinese, 
and their seemingly radical contrast to that poly synthetic 
structure which appears to be as predominant throughout 
the New World as Aryan affinities are characteristic of the 
languages of Europe, But we scarcely know yet how justly 
to estimate the amount of difference, Schoolcraft affirmed, 
as the result of his analysis of the Algonquin dialects, that 
they betray evidence of having been built up from mono¬ 
syllabic roots. If this be indeed demonstrable in any other 
than the vague sense in which it may bo stated of every 
tongue, the soma conclusion will apply to other American 
languages. Nearly all the Chippewa root-words, he observes, 
are of one or two syllables ; and Gallatin has shown that 
the Em me may be affirmed to a great extent of the Mexican t 
if the pronominal adjuncts and the constantly recurring 
terminations are detached from the radix. But lb 1 poly¬ 
syllabic ehym’teri sties of the Algonquin exceed even those 
of the Esquimaux. Holophnusma a tv common in all its 
dialects, compounded of a number of axticmhitioua, each of 
which is one of the syllables of a distinct word ; and the 
who I e undergoes grammatical ch onges as a verbal uni L Th is, 
therefore* is a condition widely diverse from that of the 
monosyllabic languages, even where, ns in the Gtomi* many 
compounded words occur in the vocabulary. But after 
making every allowance for unknown nations and tongues, 
nnd misinterpreted or unappreciated elements of difference 
among the varieties of man hi the New World, the range of 
variation appears to extend over a smaller scale than that 
of Europe or A^ia* or even of Africa; while man is every- 
where found there under less diversified modifications of 
civilised or savage life than on the old historic continents. 

The original centres of population may have been mani¬ 
fold; for the evidence of the lengthened period of mans 
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presence in America furnishes abundant time for such 
operations of climatic influences, direct or indirect inter¬ 
course, or even positi ve intermixture to break down strongly- 
marked dements of ethnic diversity. Nevertheless* after 
carefully weighing the various kinds of evidence which 
have been glanced at in previous chapters, they all seem to 
resolve themselves into three great centres of propagation, 
of which the oldest and most influential belongs to the 
southern and not to the northern continent The routes 
originally pursued in such immigrations may have been 
various, and it is far from impossible that both southern ami 
northern immigrants found entrance to the continent by the 
same access. Such, however, is not the conclusion to which 
I he previous investigations appear to me to point If wo 
adopt the most favoured theory, that the New World has 
been entirely peopled from Asia, through Behring Strait, 
then the Patagonian should be among the oldest, and the 
Esquimaux the moat recent of its immigrant occupants. 
But- that which seems theoretically the easiest is by no 
means necessarily the most probable course of migration ; 
and many slight indications combine to suggest the hypo¬ 
thesis of a peopling of South America from Asia* through 
the inlands of the Pacific, 

The tendency of philological inquiry, as directed to the 
peculiar grammatical structure and extreme glossarial 
diversities of tin* American languages, was at first to exag¬ 
gerate their special phenomena into widely prevalent lin¬ 
guistic features, common to the New World and utterly 
unknown elsewhere* In this the philologist pursued the 
same course as the physiologist, the attention of each being 
naturally attracted chiefly by vlial was dirahnihir to all 
that had been observed elsewhere. But as physiological 
disclosures prove less conclusive in the support they yield 
to the favourite theory of an essential diversity for the 
American man ; so also increa-dng knowledge of Ms 
languages tends to diminish the proofs oi that radical 
difference from fill other furma of human speech which was 
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at first too lustily assumed. The synthetic element of 
structure, though very remarkable in the extent of its 
development, has many analogies in ancient languages, and 
if 4 embraced in the grammatical process of all inflectional 
tongues. But beyond this, important elements oT relai itin- 
ship appear to be traceable between languages of America 
and those of the Polynesian family. Gallatin early drew 
attention to certain analogies in the structure of Polynesian 
and American languages as deserving of further investiga¬ 
tion ; and pointed out the peculiar mode ot expressing the 
tense, mood, and voice of the verb, by affixed particles, 
and the value given to place over time, as indicated in the 
predominant locative verbal form. The substitution of 
affixed particles for inflections, especially in expressing rhe 
direction of the action in relation to the speaker, is common 
to the Polynesian and the Oregon languages, and also hits 
analogies in the Cherokee. 1 Subsequent observations, 
though very partially prosecuted, have tended to confirm 
this idea, especially in relation to the languages of South 
America, as shown in their mode of expressing the tense of 
the verb ; in the formation of causative, reciprocal, potential, 
and locative verba by affixes; and the general system of 
compounded word-structure. The incorporation of the 
particle with the verbal root appears to embody the germ 
of the more comprehensive American holophmsms. But 
here again, while seeming to recover links between Poly¬ 
nesia and South America, wo come on the track of affinities 
no less clearly Asiatic. Striking analogies have been recog¬ 
nised between the languages of the Deccan mid those of the 
Polynesian group, in which the determinate significance of 
the formative particles on the verbal root equally admits of 
comparison with peculiarities of the American languages. 
On this subject the Rev. Prichard Garnett remarks thnt 
most of the languages of the American continent respecting 
which definite information has been acquired, bear a genera] 
analogy alike to thr Polynesian family and the languages 

1 American Etkmt&jteai frauMcfiWij!, vo\. i L p. dit, 
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of the Deccan* in their methods of distinguishing the various 
modifications of time ; anil he adds: “ We may venture to 
assert in general terms that a South American verb is con- 
Htruetcd precisely on the same principle as those in the 
Tamil] and other languages of Southern India; consisting, 
like them, of a verbal root, a second element defining the 
time of the action, and a third denoting the subject or 
person^ 1 Such indications of philological relation of the 
islands of the Polynesian ardnpdogo and the American 
continent to Southern Asia, acquire cm additional interest 
w hen taken in connection with remarkable traces of mega- 
littnc sculpture and of ancient atone structures in the Pacific, 
long sigo noted by Captain Beecbey on some of the inlands 
nearest to the coasts of Chili and Peru* and more recently 
observed on Bounin? and other islands lying off the Asiatic 
shores. Some of those have already lieed referred to in their 
general hearings mi oceanic migration; and on the proba¬ 
bility of an era of Insular civilisation* during which maritime 
enterprise may have been earned out on a scale unknown 
to the most adventurous of modem Malay navigators. 

The affinities recognisable I jet ween Polynesian and Ameri¬ 
can arts manifestly belong to a remote post; and the char¬ 
acter of such phih-logical relations as have been indicated 
fully accord with this. The direct relationship of existing 
Polynesian languages is not Mongol but Malay ; ami this is 
for the most part bo well defined as to indicate migrations 
from the Asiatic continent to the islands of the Pacific at 
periods comparatively recent; whereas the diversity of 
those of America, and their caecmtially native vocabularies, 
prove that the latter have been in process of development 
from a remote period free from :dl contact with tongues 
which* as we see, were still model!mg themsclvea according 
to the same plan of thought in the clustering islands of the 
Pacific, But the American languages present a widely 
diversified field of study scarcely yet fairly entered upon ; 
while their peculiar complexities, when considered in rela- 

1 /W( <1 fht FhMakflkitf $otir{$ T Tftl i, p. STL 
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tian to nations broken up into numerous uulftttertd and 
nomade tribes, and with no predominant central nationality, 
mem to afford such facilities for ever-changing combinations, 
that the difficulty of determining their radical element*? is 
greatly increased in any attempt to compare their old and 
modem firms. Two languages, however, seem to invite 
special study, in addition to that of Mexico, The Maya, 
which presents striking contrasts to it in its soft* vocalic 
forms, Iielb already been referred to os that to which we arc 
attracted by some apparent relations to the remarkable 
antiquities* and the possible surviving civilisation, of Central 
America; while the Qtrichua was the classical language of 
South America* the richly varied and comprehensive tongue* 
wherein, according to its older historians, the poets of Peru 
iimoqjorated the national legends, and which the Incas 
vainly strove to make not only the Court language, lint the 
medium of all official intercourse* and the common s]>eech 
of their extended empire. To thoRo cultured languages of 
the Hew World attention is now directed. In searching 
for the origin of mek culture in America, Mr- Hyde Clarke 
employs philology as his chief guide, though supplementing 
it with mythological and orchicologica] evidence. He takes 
the newly-deciphered cuneiform Aeead for the typical 
language of his Sumerian diuss. nils ho assumes to have 
started probably from High Asia, and to have pos&cd on to 
Babylonia ; while another branch diffused itself by India and 
Indo-t'hinn; and thence traversing the Pacific by Easter 
Island, finally readied America. An elder influence, related 
to the Agaw of the Nile region* he conceives to have pre¬ 
ceded it; and to he traceable in South America as Guarani, 
Gmagua* etc, I his the Sumerian migmtion displaced* 
founding the Aymara domination in Peru, and that of the 
Maya iu Yucatan. To a second wave* which probably 
supplied the Siamese and other languages of Indo-China, 
he would trace the Quiehua in Peru, and the As:tee in 
Mexico, Here, at any rate* are glimpses of the lines of 
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research which are looked to ns probably furnishing a clew 
to ancient relations between the Old World and the New, 

From some one of the early centres of South American 
population* planted on the Pacific coasts by Polynesian or 
other migration, and nursed in the neighbouring valleys of 
the Andes in remote prehistoric times, the predominant 
southern mce diffused itself; or extended its influence 
through many m milieu lions. It spread northward beyond 
the Isthmus, expanded throughout, the peninsular region of 
Central America, and after occupying for 1 * time the Mexi¬ 
can plateau, It overflowed along either aide of the great 
mountain chain, reaching towards the northern latitudes of 
the Pacific, and extending inland to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains, through the great valley watered by the Missis¬ 
sippi and it* tributaries It must not, however* 1 m? supposed 
that such a hypothesis of migration implies the literal 
diffusion of a single people from one geographical centre. 
There is as little reason for designating either the Tol- 
tecH or the Momid-Buildcrs Peruvians, aa for calling the 
Iranian Indo Cteranois Greeks. But many archaeological 
traces seem to indicate just such affinities between the 
former as have been suggested by the philological relation 
of the latter. 

Thus far we have chiefly regarded the traces of oceanic 
migration by the southern Pacific route. But* while its 
island groups appear to furnish facilities for such a transfer 
of population to the New World ua evidence of various kinds 
tends to confirm: it seems scarcely to admit of doubt that 
the Canary Islands wt*re known to the ancients; and that 
by Madeira and the Azores, on the one hand* and by the 
Cape Verde Islands, on the other* the Antilles mid Brazil 
may lmvu become centres of diverse ethnological elements, 
and also of distinctive arte and customs of the western 
hemisphere. The Carib race, which. wjts the predominant 
one in the lesser Antilles, and occupied extensive regions of 
the mainland toward the southern Atlantic ^aboard* 
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differed very strikingly, alike in mental and physical charac¬ 
teristics, from the races of Central and of North America, 
and still more so from those with whom they came in 
contact in the larger blonds. Traces of words common to 
the (.'ciLfachi of Florida and the insular Co ribs are probably 
the sole grounds for the tradition of & North American 
origin for the latter; lbongh in cranial conformation their 
analogies ure with the northern dolichocephalic nations. 

Dr. Latham, in his Varieties of Man, refers to a remark- 
aWc peculiarity in the language of the Oarihs, namely, that 
certain objects have two names, one of which is applied by 
mriles, and the other by females only. In this he recognises 
an affinity to certain Polynesian, characteristics traceable to 
the language of caste and ceremony; though ho offers 
another explanation for it. The female terms are affirmed 
to be Arawak; and it is assumed that the Caribs intruded 
on the insular Arawats, exterminated the males, and 
adopted the women as wives. Hence the different names 
in Use by the men and women for the same objects. But 
the Arawak mothers would be the teachers of their children. 
Lueh an admixture of races has occurred in every age of 
t il w orld, with no such results; and the theory very imsatie- 
*ic y accounts for a philological phenomenon hy no 
means limited to the Corib among the languages of America, 
Grammatical gender presents itself b exceedingly diverse 
aspects. In mu own modem English it has well nigh dis¬ 
appeared; in the ancient Saxon, as in the Latin, it affected 
noun, pronoun, and adjective, and modified them through 
all their declensions; b the linguistic feature thus found 
common to certain Polynesian and South American lan¬ 
guages, gender is carried to the utmost extent, and not only 
rm«iifics the forms of speech applicable to the sexes, but 
th m a in ure by them- It is in this direction that the pccu- 
I unities analogous to true gender Lave l^en developed in 
widely different American kmguages. The general mode of 
expressing sex for the lower animals, alike among the 
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northern Indiana, uud in the languages of Mexico find 
Central America, is only by prefixing another noun to their 
names, equivalent to our uae of mole M and * female,or 
11 he "and “she." But the employment of distinct terms 
expressive of difference of sex in the human species is carried 
to an extent unknown in undent or modem European lan¬ 
guages ■ and separate adjectives are employed to express 
qualities, such m size, form, proportion, etc., from those 
which define the same attributes of mamma to objects, and 
even of the lower animals, In closing lid imiilydn of the 
Hnasteea language, along with others spoken in Central 
America, Gallatin re m arks on oil abbreviated mode of 
jqieech noted hy Father Tapia Zenteno as in use by the 
women, and adds, u Here, ns amtmgat ail the other Indian 
nations, the names by which they express the various degrees 
of kindred differ from those used by men.** 

Polynesian affinities are least of all to bo looked for in the 
Antilles or on the ceasta of Venezuela and Guiana, where 
alone the Caribs and Arawakg are still to he found. There, 
if anywhere, we have to look for traces of a western emi¬ 
gration, by l he Cape Verde, the Canary Islands, or the 
Azores, to the West Indian Archipelago; and consistently 
with thifli other philologists—and foremost among them, 
ALr. Hyde Clarke*—directly truce the Corib, mid other lan¬ 
guages of South America, including those of the Guarani, 
the great family of Brazil, and of the Omaguas who have 
been styled the Phoenicians of the New World: to such a 
source. In all of them a similarity m recognised, in roots 
and grammar, to the Agflw of the African Nile regiOn* 

The cranial characteristic* of the Caribtt have already been 
referred to. They are essentially dolichocephalic ; and the 
predominance of such configuration throughout the Ameri¬ 
can Archipelago has been made I he basis of important 
ethnological deductions Itutzius especially has recorded 
the opinion that, while he conceives the Tongusum skull to 
form a clearly recognised link between those of the Chintz 
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and the Esquimaux ; the other primitive doliclioecphall of 
America are nearly related to the Guanches of the Canary 
Islands, and to the populations of Africa* comprised hy Dr, 
Latham under subdivisions of Ilk Atkntidm. The migra¬ 
tions which such affinities would indicate have already been 
referred to as altogether consistent with the probabilities 
suggested by the course of ancient navigation ; and if early 
Mediterranean voyagers found the Antilles uninhabited, the 
genial climate and abundant natural resources of those 
inlands peculiarly adapted them to be the nurseries of mch 
genus of colonisation for the neighbouring continent. 

But independent of all real or hypothetic d ramifications 
from southern or insular offsets of oceanic migration, some 
analogies confirm the probability of a portion of the North 
American stock having entered the continent from Asia by 
Behring Strait or the Aleutian Islands ; and more probably 
by the latter than the former: for it is the climate that 
constitutes the real homer. The intervening ecu is no im¬ 
pediment In a southern latitude* such a narrow passage 
os Behring Strait would have been little more interruption 
tu migration than the Bosporus betw> on Asia and Europe; 
and in its own latitude si ls annually bridged by the v.-iy 
power that guards it from common use as a highway of the 
nations, and L< thus placed within easy command of any 
Smnoyed or Kamtchatkau sleighing party. 11 is, indeed, il 
well-authentic!!ted fact, that the Russians had learned from 
native Siberians of a great continent lying to the cast of 
Karaichatka, long before Vi tun Behring demons tin ted that 
the western and eastern him li spheres bo nearly approach* 
that the grand triumph of Columbus could be performed 
by the rudest NamoJlo in his frail ranoe. 

In this direction* then, a North American germ iff popu¬ 
lation may have entered the continent IV. Asia, diffused 

itself over the North-west, and ultimately reached the 
valleys of the Mis&ieaippip and peuetmted to southern lati¬ 
tudes by a route to the east of the Rocky Mountains, Many 
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centuries may Lave intervened between rite first immigra¬ 
tion* and its coming in contact with races of the sou them 
continent; and philological and other evidence indicates 
that if such 11 north-western immigration be really demon¬ 
strable, it is ono of very ancient date. But sc for as I have 
been able to study the evidence, much of that hitherto 
adduced ap]>ears to point the other way. Charlevoix, in 
hie mmy on the Origin of the Indians, states that Bfcre 
G relion, one of the French Jesuit Fathers, met a Huron 
woman on the plains of Tartary, who had been sold fry in 
tribe to tribe, until she had passed from Behring Strait into 
Central Asia. By such intercourse us this incident illus¬ 
trates, it is not difficult to conceive of some intermixture of 
vocabularies ; and that such migration has taken place to a 
considerable extent is proved by the intimate affinities 
between the tribes on both Bides of the Strait. 

The Esquimaux occupy a very remarkable position as a 
double link between America and Asia. Extending aa they 
do in their detached and wandering tribes acrofia die whole 
continent, from Greenland to Behring Strait, they appear, 
nevertheless, as the occupants of a diminishing rather than 
an expanding urea. When the first authenticated immigra¬ 
tion from Europe to America took place in the eleventh 
century, it waa with Esquimaux that the Scandinavians of 
Greenland, and apparently even the discoverers of Yiidund 
ware brought in contact If the Scraolmge of New Eng¬ 
land at that comparatively recent date were indeed Esqui¬ 
maux, it sh the clearest evidence we have of the recent 
intrusion of the lied Indians there. When the sites of the 
ancient Norse colonies of Greenland were rediscovered and 
visited by the Danes, they imagined they could recognise 
in the physiognomy of some of the Esquimaux who ill 
jiFjople the inhospitable shores of Davis Straits, traces of 
admixture between the old native and Scandinavian or 
Icelandic blood. Of the Greenland colonies the Esquimaux 
Lad perpetuated many tradition?, referring to the colonists 
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titular the native name of Kohl and. But of the old 
European language that had beeu spoken among them for 
centuries* the feet is a highly significant one that the word 
Kona t used by them ua a synonym for woman, is the only 
clearly recognised trace. But the Esquimaux, who thus 
took so sparingly from the languages of the old world, have 
contributed in a remarkable manner to them. The Tschuk- 
tchi, on tho Asiatic side of Behring Strait, speak dialects 
of the Arctic American language. The Alaskan and the 
Tshugaxzi peninsulas are in part peopled by Esquimaux; 
the Koncgnn of Kudjak island belong to the same stock; 
and all the dialects spoken in the Aleutian Islands, the 
supposed highway from Asia to America, betray in like 
man tu t the closest affinities to the Arctic Mongolidiu of 
the New World Their kngu&gea are not only unduubied 
contributions fro m America to Asia, buL they are of recent 
origin, as compared with the traces of relationship between 
tho^e of the western hemisphere and the languages of Asia 
to which the latter bear any analogy. This is shown by 
the close affinities between the Esquimaux dialec ts of ln>th 
contmenU, when contrasted with any recognisable evidence 
of Btmu- mutual but. remote relationships by which the 
Samoye- lc and the Fin are linked to the nations of the New 
World With Asiatic Esquimaux thus distributed along 
the coast adjacent to the dividing sea; and the islaud^ of the 
whole Aleutian group in the occupation of the same remark' 
able stock common to both hemispheres: the only clearly 
recognisable indications are those of u current of migration 
Betting towards the continent of Asia, the full Lullneuee of 
which may prove to have been more comprehensive than 
has hitherto been imagined possible. 

In every inquiry into the origin of civilisation, language 
must play an important part. The compass of the vocabu¬ 
lary is a true gauge of human progress. Whatever may 
have been the intellectual status of primeval man, we may 
be sure that names and terms followed in the wake of 
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median tail, artistic, or scientific invention and discovery, 
Tlie development of hie vocabulary was the inevitable 
accompaniment of nil other progress, wberehy language 
was made subservient to intelligent volition, and adequate 
to human thought and perception. The origin of language 
has already found solution, in hypotheses ranging through 
the widest extremes. Much has yet to bo done before miy 
other theory can supersede the supernatural one, as the 
source of its primitive roots ; and so find a solution for the 
first hegi linings nf language which shall commend itself t» 
general acceptance, and take rank as a scientific truth. 
Nevertheless, looking on this question from the same novel 
point of view as is here proposed for the whole subject of 
primitive ethnology, it presents some aspects of suggestive 
significance. That the New World revealed to its first 
explorers, in the fifteenth century, no dumb anthropoid 
link lie tween man and brute ; but nations as amply endowed 
with speech, and some of I bom even as far advanced in the 
maturity nf Ideographic* systems nf writing, ns many of those 
of the Old World: is in itself no unimportant fact. But it 
is with man in the condition furthest removed from (hat of 
lettered races that we chiefly seek to deal; and of this the 
Indian of the New World is n highly characteristic type. 
Numerous tribes occupied its forests and prairies, in a con¬ 
dition as nearly akin to the fauna on which they preyed ns 
serins compatible with the ineradicable instincts of humanity. 
Such unquestionably had been their condition for many 
generations. Yet these savage tribes, devoid of letters, and 
of every trace of past or present civilisation, were found 
not only communicating their thought by means of intelli¬ 
gent speech ; hut possessing languages of consistent gram¬ 
matical .structure, involving agglutinate processes of a 
complexity unknown before, and capable nf being employed 
in effective native oratory, and even an vehicles of the sacred 
and profane literature of the Ancient World. 

Language lias been more frequently regarded ns an attri- 
vdl. n. z 
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bute of man, than as in any respect his own work ; and its 
existence in mature development among nations otherwise 
at so infantile a stage* might seem to lend countenance to 
the idea. But no modem advocate for the miraculous origin 
of language, aligns more than certain radical elements of 
the vocabulary to such a source; and philological analysis 
yields bo much that b an aftergrowth, that the sources of 
the residual elements are not beyond, the pale of legitimate 
research, Reason ami the organs of speech are human 
endowments indispensable to the further process of establish¬ 
ing a recognised relation between specific objects or ideas 
and articulate sounds ; and some process of the imitative 
principle based on a perception of relation bet wren the one 
and the other, seems to cum mend itself to the mind as one 
which has played an important part in the development of 
1 iri mi ti v e v*xailmkries. 

Among the indigenous or purely nntive portion a of any 
language* we may look with every probability for names for 
the most familiar fauna and bora pertaining to the habitat of 
the race. Abstract or generic terms, like the class of ideas 
they express, are of late growth in every language ; and 
even in our own arc frequently borrowed from foreign 
tongues, The names of individual animals are needed 
before ;my want of the generic worth anuiMil $ is felt Ewu 
the abstract idea of number is realised with difficulty by die 
uncultured mind* apart from specific objects enumerated ; 
nor does the mind necessarily perceive any common relatina 
Iwitween forms, colours* odours, or other qualities of objects, 
noted only for their diversity ; so that even the Anglo- 
Saxon, aft er providing nn ample native vocabulary for the 
mis, blues, blacks, browns* and whites, familiar to the eye 
by their differences, borrows the Latin color, to express their 
common relation; as it has token from the same foreign 
source that of crime as a generic term for the crimes with 
which its own vocabulary is replete* The paucity of 
detract terms, common to all languages in a primitive 
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Htagtij is characteristic of the A murican Indian vocabularies, 
liut it is m interesting feature in some of them, that abstract 
terms are traceable aa roots employed in the formation of com¬ 
pound vi ords, tliougli they have no recognised independent 
significance. Such is the Algonquin yummee, water; at ibo t 
liquid ; nwo f n path, or road ; kah t abundance ; ashin t n 
rock, or atone ; and many BimiJur roots used only in com¬ 
bination. The specific word for water ia nehcc; impure 
water, nzbeesh * but in compound words gumrnee l or in 
certain eases the more general form of aubQ t takes its place, 
Tims we find itch^gmnn^ great waiter, a* applied to Lake 
Hu peri or; tmiluluhtj u in in e<\ moved, or agitated water ; kez- 
hiihgivmmee, warm water ; tuhkahgtwmee, cold water or 
other liquid, -but t tube is the root which m generally 
employed in the latter sense, as in shawemimubo, wine ; 
t thkodat imuh(} f whisky, fine-liquid; &zk^egunaubv f ink ; 
etc. Shmu€i}unnubokaun t a wine-press, illustrates at ill 
further tlle name process, Ka is another of the same class 
of composite mote, equivalent to: he makes; kaun, a place 
or inatrament for making ; e.g. mukke^inek^ he makes moe 
cosing or shoes ; cheemaunvka, he makes canoes; huhqtia- 
zhegunekt&i he makes bread ; h ujiquti dwgu a plan n f an oveii, 
or place for making bread. But none of those roots is 
ui+ed independently* The separate word for “make" is 
ooifidtxm; as for “ reck" or “stone” it is uhsm; hut in com¬ 
pound words wtthhtk takes the place of the latter, as in the 
watubwahbik M white-titone, or tin ; rj$ahimhbik f yellow-stone* 
Of copper* etc. 

In the alow migrations of the human family language 
imperceptibly adapted itself to the novel rcquirvincnia of 
each new locality, But with the discovery' of America a 
lieiv era began in the history of migration and all its attend¬ 
ant phenomena* Suddenly, in riie maturity of Europe's 
fifteenth century, another world burst upon it r and the 
nations hastened to possess themselves of the loud. Hut in 
its novel scenes language wm at fault, Beast, bird, and 
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fish ; flower and tree; art, nature, and man himself were 
all Btrange ; and it seemed as Lf Language had its work to 
do anew. The same has been the experience of every new 
hand of invading colonists ; and it can scarcely fail to strike 
the European naturalist on his first arrival in the New 
World, that its English settlers, after occupying the con¬ 
tinent for upwards uf three centuries, instead of originating 
root-word* wherewith to designate plants and animals, as 
new* to them as the nameless living creatures were to Adam 
in Paradise; apply in an irregular and unscientific manner, 
the old names of British and European fauna and Horn. 
Thus the name of the English partridge (Ptirdicidtit) h 
applied to one American tetrunoid, Tel ran umhdlux; the 
pheasant {Phasianidm) to another, Tetrad cupido; and that 
of our familiar British warbler, the robin, to the Turdu# 
migmlorim, a totally different American thrush, The pro¬ 
cess is so natural a result of the recognition of analogic on 
which even the classifications of the naturalist depend, that 
the New England colonists gave the name of Ground Hog 
to the American Marmot; and the Nairn gimsefct Indians, 
independently accepting the same analogy, applied its native 
name, Ocbjatchaun^ to the European hog, A later stage 
in the process of word-making is seen in the designation of 
the cat-bird, the mocking bird, the 1 due-bird, or the snow¬ 
bird ; while the adoption of native Indian names shows the 
very same means at work there which baa been expanding 
the English vocabulary for the last thousand years* tili the 
mo tic terms greatly outnumber the whole native Anglo- 
Saxon element 

Thus variously, and in a lawless fashion, the popular 
vocabulary is adapted to new regions. The process belongs, 
in part, to the condition of vitality manifested by languages 
at a late stage of development, when the pow er of originat¬ 
ing primary radicals has long been dormant. But it also 
suggests ocher inquiries in reference to names of animals to 
which 1 shall recur at a later stage. This much may 1 m 1 
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noted meanwhile, that looking to names nf the most familiar 
animals and plant#, as they occur in languages of the Aryan, 
or the Si-mi tic stock, each nation appear# to have native 
etymon# for such only as were themselves native to the 
original habitat of the race; and thus there art; to u certain 
extent, philological centres of creation, coincident with the 
supposed zoological ones. If man was primarily endowed 
not only with the faculty of giving articulate expression 
to thought, but with phonetic root-word# which he instinc¬ 
tively applied to express certain ideas or attributes ■ he is 
still occasionally found in conditions in which such inherent 
instincts could scarcely fail to reassert their power, When 
cut oh by privation of any of the senses; or otherwise 
excluded, whether by organic defect or external circum¬ 
stances, from sharing in the fruits of artificial training and 
transmitted experience : mans inherent faculties invariably 
reassert their power and repair in some degree the Joss. So 
far, therefore^ as language is the product of an instinct of 
the mind, there arc cases in which some of its primitive 
conditions may be expected to reappear. 

The illustrations of inherent human faculties which any 
wed-authenticated case of man living so liter}’ as a wild 
animal is calculated to supply, are so obvious, that they 
have been repeatedly sought for. Lin mens, when first 
directing his attention to ethnological classification, gave a 
prominent place to wild men, such a# those occasionally 
found haunting the forests of Germany Jong after the deso¬ 
lating ravages of the trench ware. Children orphaned and 
abandoned, had there occasionally survived to maturity, 
avoiding like any other wild animal, all subjection to 
human influence ; atnl though the stories told of such “ wild 
men " have been grossly exaggerates], some well-established 
facts concerning them aiv significant and valuable, 

A curious illustration of the natural process of name- 
inaking, furnished from such u source, has u direct bearing 
on the present inquiry. A youth who had roamed as a wild 
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denizen of the German forests, subsisting chiefly on eggs 
and birds, which he procured by his agility in climbing 
tees, was caught and rcoei ved into the asylum established 
by Count von der Rceku* at Overdyke. He devoured 
whatever food he obtained for himself raw ; and retained 
Mfl preference for it in that condition, in »]>ito of every 
effort- to reclaim him from the savage tastes thus contracted 
during his wild life* He had acquired an intimate famili¬ 
arity with the habits of the birds which furnished his chief 
means of subsistence ; and fie had given " to every bird o 
distinctive and often very appropriate name of bus own, 
which they appeared to recognise ns he whistled after 
them. 4 Here the name, or sound* recognised by the bird 
was obviously Imitated from its own notes by the same pro¬ 
cess which is called into operation under very different 
circumstances by the colonist when first acquiring know¬ 
ledge of the fauna of a new region. 

In every abrupt transit ion from one coun try to another 
and diverse one* the emigrant is placed, in relation to the 
nomenclature of its strange fauna and flora, in a position 
analogous to that in which we recognise the first origin of 
speech. But both the language which lie uses, and the 
intellectual Unities employing it, lire in a totally different 
condition from tho^e m which the linguistic instincts of 
m:iQ first gave form and utterance to language. As lan¬ 
guages in a late stage give birth to few root-words, so 
nations do not sis a rule, create original mimes for foreign 
animal 9 or plants ■ and no voyager or colonist is found to 
have invented them even for such strange objects as the 
onntborhyuchiiH nf New Holland, or the oryetcropus of the 
Cape They either apply to them such modifications of 
some old term as suffice to express certain fancied analogies ; 
or they borrow the unfamiliar foreign name, as alone? applic¬ 
able to the unfamiliar object. Time the Racoon ia the Vir¬ 
ginian omkoun, the Scratcher; the Wapiti is the Orec 
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m*patim M the white animal, applied to the deer in its winter 
eofit; and the Opossum is tie Delaware definition of the 
animal with the white face. Again, the strange quadruped 
to which Blnmenbach gave the name of OrnithorhiftiohuSi is 
the maffango/b/ and the tamhreet oi the natives of New 
youth Wales, while it is the duck-billed platypus nf Dr 
Shaw, and the water-mole of the English colonists. So also 
the Gnjclvropus Gaperisis is the goup of the Hottentot^ and 
the inmigu of the Caffre^ while it k the aard-mrk of the 
Dutch boer and the earth-pig of the English settler of the 
Capo of Good Hope. 

Hut one class of exceptions to this low of language in its 
later stage of growth, finds frustration in the names of 
animals dearly traceable to imitation. The km pleat of such 
names are mere mimetic voice - descriptions; but they recall 
that natural significance of sound which seems to he at the 
foundation of all primary intelligent speech. Articulate 
sounds have, within a certain range, an inevitable associa¬ 
tion with certain specific ideas. In the complicated struc¬ 
ture of modem languages, this natural significance of gonads 
has been so overlaid with the artificial growth of Inter times, 
that it- can only be detected in fragments. Yet all language* 
have not only their onomatopoeic terms, hut a pervading 
adaptation of sound to sense and association. In many 
words describing sensible objects, operations, and cries, there 
is a mimetic clement, which in the infancy of language must 
have been traceable over a larger portion of the vocabulary ; 
and forcibly illustrates the distinction lietweea the vocal 
utterances of the lower animals, and the intelligent speech 
of man* The onomatopoeic theory will neither account for 
the origin of language t nor supply a complete serie* of routs 
for any portion of the vocabulary. But it4 bifineiiee as one 
natural source of root-words has been undervalued. Even 
now it pervades the most refined and artificial language*, 
like our own highly complex and composite Engl kb ; so 
that the nice discrimination of the true orator manifests 
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itself in part in the choices of worda harmonious to 
liis thoughts; and the Jaw of the poet is universally 
recognised 

* r Tta not eoatij'h luttvLun** ^ypi fiffencev 
Thfi tnutsd must wviu tun kHo to the ^03®." L 

Bj’ the simplest adaptation of this association of ideas, 
the European settlers in the New World have added to the 
stock of root-words. Thus the sloths of South America 
{Bmdypus communis, and Brmhjpus cottar is) have re¬ 
ceived from !.ho SpaniEird the name of ui, in imitation of 
the plaintive cry they emit when in motion in the forests, 
So also the Brazil ion eagle {Poiyborus vulgaris) is called the 
earttcara, from its hoarse, peculiar utterance; and the 
bomimli, or large toucan (Bampfutstos toe0), is the piajmo 
wherever its voice has rendered that sound familiar, The 
whip-poor-will (Gaprimuhjus vaciferns) is heard in the 
t'auuilian and American forests, uttering throughout a 
whole summer’s night the name By which it ia designated. 
r Jhe peweo (Musicapa rapax), thetowhee {iCuttn n'y.< cri/tjf- 
■nytteni), the kittawidic {Lams tridnctylus), the chickadee 
(Pants alriat{n!bts) t the bobolink {[folickonyx ortfztct>r<t.«), 
and many other animals of the New World, have received 
local or generally accepted names, all illustrative of wools 
originating in the same simple source of imitation as the 
Egyptian hojf, a serpent; chaoo, a cat; or the Sanscrit 
kdka, a crow; kiki, a jay ; bomhhaza, a Lee; kulktita, a 
cock. 

Such flXfll ti plt' s not only illustrate a class of contributions 
to the vocabulary, consequent on migration, which the New 
World supplies; but also point tu one, at least, of the 
primitive sources of language. Descriptive names, such ns 
the turns tone, kingfisher, fly-catcher; or the white bear, 
red-poll, indigo bird, scarlet tanagee, or golden eagle ; or, 
again, the hairy woodpecker, passenger pigeon, trumpeter 
swan, or tdi tale tattler,—with corresponding examples in 
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any ancient or modern language, as in the Sanscrit, whore 
they abound,—manifestly imply the previous existence of 
names of colours and metals, and the develop wont of de¬ 
scriptive epithets of various kinds. In no sense can such 
names be regarded as primitives ; hut such was not the 
characteristic of the earliest animal names, ns may periltt F 
be illuEtrated by the familiar word / ion, common to nearly 
all the languages of Europe. It appears to be an oii"mn- 
topceic primitive, whether we seek its curliest form in 
the Greek Xelu^ or elsewhere. The lion was a native of 
Macedonia within historic times, ami therefore needed no 
borrowed mi me 111 u Felssgiu or Hellenic tongue* The 
word* though of independent origin* has the same natural 
deri ration as onr English lou\ A.-S* the cry or 

bellowing {A.-S* of a cow, m m the Sanscrit </o, an 

ox ; ami also our halloo, m well as the verb to hollo, A.-S. 
ahfowan: all imitations of natural sounds. Nor is the gain 
slight in such a process of analytic when we tiiua trace a 
word to a simple natural origin. It b the only huaiity 
tliiit is entirely satisfactory in etymology ; contrasting in 
thk respect with many a derivation hunted through English, 
Anglo-SiiXOU, and fill iut^nnediate stages, to a supposed 
Sumiciit root, still iis arbitrary t>> us aa Hi- 1 latest term with 
its associated sign i ft can ca With slightly varying forms, 

the same word belongs to the oldest, and must modem of 
the European languages* and Ijjla supplied to -^ur own - : ueh 
tropical offshoots a# Itwiine* and lions of that modern 

breed fur which Carlyle suggests that, <f in such lion-wim 
might not each lion lie ticketed* ns wine-decanters are ■ 
But the lion weis also native to the area of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages, and lias its separata names* although tthitd Income 
known to them apart from those Eastern lucnliti's in which 
the Indo-European parent nice and language hud their 
origin. The Hebrew aryeh r an y Syriac me descriptive, 
according to their derivation from the Hebrew verb* ujxih r 
tu tear, to rend ; itud ai aimilur derivation lues been sought 
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for lea, X*W, Iton, in the root 14, to tear, to destroy ; but it 
seems it needless process of inversion, where the sound is 
not without its suggestive mimicry. Of the similar source 
of the Coptic rnouee there can lie no doubt. The miuc 
designation has hud its independent origin in the English 
nursery, from the lowing of the cow ; and is indeed nearly 
the repetition of the mimetic \eW, with the labia! instead of 
the palatal liquid. Similar traces in the Coptic vocabulary 
acquire an additional interest from the fact that some of 
them are recovered from the most ancient graven records 
on the monuments of Egypt. The Teutonic burse, old high 
German hroit, Muesogothie rons, reappears independently in 
the Coptic htor, and is clearly mimetic, even if it he traced 
to the Sanscrit hr&Ji, neigh. 

When Thoth, who was the god of letters, first appeared 
on the earth, there was a tradition, according to Plutarch, 
that the inhabitants of Egypt had no language, but only 
uttered the cries of animals, until be taught them speech, 
as well as writing. The cry of the Egyptian ibis still 
repeats its ancient name of hipptp. Ily some curious 
association of ideua, il furnished to the Egyptian the symbol 
cT speech. Thoth, the god of letters, had the ibis for hi? 
sacred animal, and is represented os the ibis-headed deity ; 
and fount its mime come tin- Coptic http, judgment, hop, to 
conceal, in reference to wisdom, secret or hidden know¬ 
ledge, The illustrations of names derived from the cries 
of animals, which the language of ancient Egypt supplies, 
are numerous and striking. Take as examples: mouse, a 
lion ; c’fie, a cow; htor, a home; coo, an use; baampe, a 
gnat or ram ; <thov, a dog ; cbtoo f :i cat; run- and esA<t«, 
a pig; phin, a mouse ; fiwr, a frog; peteipep, a hoopoo; 
vwni, a swallow ; kippep, an ibis ; djttdj, a sparrow ; hop, 
a serpent Other words expressive of actions or qualities 
hud their origin in the Egyptian language by the same 
natural process of imitation, as : owodjioedj, to masticate; 
thoplitk*ph, to spit ; omk, to swallow ; krttdjtrtiJj, to 
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grind the teeth ; rodjr€dj f to rub ; teUel t to let water drip ; 
8en*m t to sound, etc. 

Those OinstrationB, derived from the language of the 
Egyptian monuments, are traceable to only one conceivable 
source ] and are essentially distinct from descriptive terms, 
finch as reappear in the nomenclature adopted, by European 
calumets of the New World- We have Bern the re&dnpta- 
tion of the vocabularies of one continent to the natural 
objects peculiar to another and essentially different one. 
This process Lh reversed when we turn to the native Indian 
languages, In them the animals introduced from Europe 
have almost invariably received a descriptive name. The 
horse is called, in the Cherokee, tawfjuiU, the pack-oorricr, 
from u-sawqui ta, ha carries a pack. In the Delaware it 
is mmat/atiffeSt the animal that carries on its hack ; and in 
the CMppcwa, pabmfiikogunzlii, the animal with one hoof* 
or nail* on each foot. In the Dacotah it is rendered by a 
coni|h>und of r 8unytn ¥ a dog, ihe only native bwtft. of 
burden. Hence it becomes \\mjgfaDtirfd<tng, the spirit dog, 
or marvellous beast of bunion. The dog, us the sole domes¬ 
ticated animal of the Indians, becomes the generic term in 
many such compounds. In the Cree Language ttlun is dog; 
in the dialect of the Shyemics it- becomes olum; and is u?ed 
in l>oth as equivalent to animal The Cives call the horse 
misttftimi literally the big dog; and the wapiti, or stag 
wapatbn, it, the white dog, in allusion to its winter fur. 
The Shy turnes call the hog t kusisiotum^ Le, the sharp nosed 
dog ; and the domestic cut kae#iatum 7 or the short-nosed 
dog. So also the Chippewa Indian, accustomed to clothe 
himself in the buffalo^ akin* or other spoils of the chose, and 
totally ignorant of tins art of weaving, styles European cloth 
niuhncdommfjtj^ Le. mufinsdoo or mamMi* a supernatural 
being, and iratjin, the covering of an animal* The implied 
meaning is: the marvollous, orsnpcriiatmtil clothing* In nil 
such epithets the contrast ia obvkww to such simple and 
seemingly arbitrary terms m are applied to the native fauna : 
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iia xhishevb P 4 duck ; rnezi&sa, a turkey; ah tiJc, a reindeer; 
m&09 $ n moose deer ; i rnkgoosh, a fox, etc. Some may be of 
onomatopoeic origin ■ they fire all little less simple than 
such ancieLit forms as the Sanscrit <tptwh i the Egyptian, 
htor; the err™?, equu8 t horse; the Sanscrit k&ka t the 
tiap&wQi comic t crow; etc. Two very diverse methods are 
thus applied in naming new object®, or novel phenomena, 
according to the mode in which they tire first, presented to 
the mind; and even to different impressions produced by 
the asirne texture or sound, on the eye and ear. We thus 
perceive how, by such processes, many words may he called 
into existence by the presence of a single new object ; nor 
is it unimportant to note, in connection with this, how 
differently the same phonetic influences may impress the 
car, and so be rendered into spoken or written language. 

The variations hi mdepfindent onomatopoeic words derived 
from similar sounds are highly significant as illustrations of 
the growth of language. They arise not only from the 
diverse impressions received by the ear among different 
nations, but-from the processes of selection and expression 
which the forms of each language su gg est. Thus, to take 
one of the simplest articulate rendering® of such imitative 
signs : the sound of the drum Sanscrit, duaththhi, Greek* 
TUfiirai'BVj —which wo write ruttijiluh, the Frenchman renders 
rat tapla n, the Germn n „ t ru m he tv m r the Hmlgarian , 
t'Zi the Mauchu* tung-tung, and the Chinese, ki a- 

karL The iincietit Egyptian designated the ass, coo, we 
render the same sound he-haw So also the As wc&ctxti xoif 
Kctlg of the frogs of Aristophanes is not the less an articulate 
imitation of their cry, Wuuse to the Egyptian ear it sounded 
croor, to the English it is croak, to the Algonquin Indian 
£f n -hu) t a ml i o t h e So 1 1 fcli A nst ral imi to a -ka 1 t . Tk e Roma u^ P 
with nicer discrimination* distinguished between the coum 
of the frog* and the crodto of the raven ; to the Algonquin 
Indian the latter becomes gah-gau-*jc t and to the Mubawk 
hiw kor-i/eh. In pari no doubt the above mimetic words. 
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iDelude representations of diversified sounds ; but they also 
Illustrate the process of selection, guided hy defined forms 
of each language, by menus of which very different roots 
have their origin in a common source, Oronhyatekhn, an 
educated Mohawk Indian, in replying to some queries 
addressed to him relative to his native language, thus 
writes to me in reference to the Caprimvlffm voeijh*u$ or 
whip-poor-will ; “When I listen with my Indian ears it 
seems to me utterly impossible to form my other word from 
an imitation of Its notes than kirn-kor yeah ; but when l 
put on my English ears I hear tho bird quite distinctly 
saying whip-poor-will ” Assikinsu:k t an educated Cklawah 
Indian, wrote the same cry—heard nightly throughout the 
summer in the American forests,— wha-Go-nali; and an 
Englishman, recently arrived in Canada, who listened to 
this cry for the first time, without being aware of the 
popular significance attached to it, wrote it down at my 
request eh-potHttoh* This illustrates the origin of dissimilar 
words—like the ancient Egyptian eshmi, and the modern 
Algonquin tm+toash for the sow,—from sounds of the same 
Animal. We have various words for the diverse utterances 
of the dog; discriminate in our vocabulary between the 
neigh, the snort, and the whinnying of the horse ; and other¬ 
wise recognise tho different cries of each uuinial, as well 33s 
the diverse impressions produced by the same wound on 
different ears, dependent on their previous cultivation. 
From those, new words are eliminated by a process of 
natural selection; and each one of them fa capable of 
becoming, in its turn, the root of its grammatical group. 
The aborigines of South Australia have introduced in to their 
own language the words yang, a saw ; tf*trr f to btiw. Add¬ 
ing to these the affixes already existing in the language, 
they accordingly use as the verb, ya rf-bvlhkOi to saw ; 
yarr-hullikany a sawyer; yarrJni/lin/fd, n gawp it : yuer- 
baioara^ that which fa sawn, a plank. So also they have 
ymuj-hobuUiko, to sharpen a saw; yany-hhuUihane, that 
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which sharpens tho saw, a file, etc. The onomatopoeic pro¬ 
cess is manifest in other examples, both of native words, 
tmd those which have been introduced into the Australian 
dialects subsequent to intercourse with Europeans. The 
native name of the emu, for example, kony* ko-rong > is 
simply an imitation of its cry. 

Hut the source thus far referred to will account only for 
a sum LI portion of any vocabulary. With the growth of 
language, terms derived their significance from form, colour, 
and other attributes; while passion and feeling hud their 
instinctive interjoctional utterances always at hand. The 
native American languages abound in descriptive names; 
ns is the case with many of those of Asia, and indeed with 
none more so than the Sanscrit, which is rich in synonyms 
for auimals descriptive of their appearance, habits, dies, 
etc., and in poetical and figurative terms applicable to them. 
The mode of supplying the requisite names for foreign 
animals in the native American languages has already been 
illustrated in that of tho horse. It h! iiRiiin no respect 
from tin; pnKicss pursued by the riuwt cultured nations for 
supplying the same wont, as in the case of the Itnrt*p irorajunwr 
or the of the ancients; or the scuhorsa, 

guinea-pig, or ; iiiiric-dog, of uur own language. Thus (he 
Algonquin mishihizhe, a lion, is compounded of mishi, great, 
and b,izJiiu\ lynx or wild - cal ; -prah ikmahwty n ng, a camel, 
iri paihtku'tihk, that which has mounds or swellings on it. 
This again changes to jX’ikwahu'efjuitff, a dromedary, by 
omitting the repetition uf the second syllable, hi, which in¬ 
dicates the plural. Kaloosh, a smv,—a purely onomatopceic 
wool ,—is augmented to pahfjwahdgeiokoosh, the wild boar; 
add f> izft tks, equivalent t u t In i cue i ■ i c bos , I jo eo i m a f> • mi <hih - 
bipizhike, u draught ox, by being compounded with pimi- 
daftbi, he or it that draws. In tho Alhabaskan and other 
western diidects, a specific word exists for slave: but ideas 
accordant with the practice pic valent among eastern tribes 
of either putting to death the captives taken in war, or 
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adopting them into the tribe, are curiously illustrated by 
the Algonquin term* all wit hkminp- we. nene y ie. ahim}ikaunt\ 
a working animal, and wenene t man* lu some dialects the 
specific term taligon is applied tn the monkey ; but in the 
Dacotah it is wnuncurkui f 1 itend] y 3 1be tree-elimbing mocker ; 
and on my asking its Odawah name from AmkLtmck, tic 
designated it nindoiiiuhkomtisJiiji, which means literally the 
licc-hunterj as in the Chippewa dialect, in which it is 
rendered o&tidumaM&omashfi , Le. nmd&m to search, and 
tdihkymashe expressive of doing anything Feinting to lice. 
So also on asking the name of the tiger, my Indian in¬ 
formant promptly replied fcatahtjkiti-mw-frihiz Ac, ic. the 
streaked ur spotted, big wild cat ; but he admitted on 
further questioning that lie only designated it so in aeeord- 
iincc vrith the usage of the language* 

In the various classes of names, all more or less of a 
descriptive character, which thus in the American languages 
supply the place of primary terms, we see the Indian pur¬ 
suing the universal process pertaining to the growth of 
language in its later stage, when it has the amide materials 
of a m a turn 1 vocal*ulary to resort to* Bi l( prim i i i ves orieiu- 
a ting directly from I lie observation of natural sounds const b 
tuto an Interesting branch of native root-words of the Now 
World ; though there, as elsewhere, they have Wn strained 
to give eoEntenancft to untenable theories of tm onomato- 
porac element lying at the root of all primitive vocabularies 
Jt is more consistent with the ervmpass of this limited 
portion of language that such words are more frequently 
applied to terms suggested liy sound alone, and to object* 
which rarely appeal to the eye. The wind, the thunder, the 
waterfall, the dash of the waves ; or specific names— such us 
Minehaha, the laughing water,—fitly find eiprcsaion from 
this source, Birdi and reptiles are mnn: frequently heard 
than seen ; and are therefore better described by an unite 
t ion of their cries, or natural Bounds, than by any reference 
tn form or plumage. In some casts* a r in the katydid, the 
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whip- poor- will, the chackwiil's widow, and the like, the name 
iu farther suggested by the repeated utterance of a cry 
cioeely resembling words which involuntarily earn* with 
them quaint associations to the hearer; and are familiar to 
all, though their uttorcr is like the cuckoo, which the poet 
Wordsworth apostrophises as— 

H No bird* blit an m visible thing, 

A «viic», n mywtcry" 

Tlia following specimens of Indian onomatopieis- hnve 
been noted down tldefijr from the lips of Inditiiis s] teak mg 
the closely nJlicd Oiippewa, Odawsh, tmd Hiasissaga din 
lects of the Algonquin tongue :—- 

ujL^tpiH + tho iluaL Tbii cry ■■ hcaril during ipritag S'ftaiu great fltHjfe* nf 
slaeka which then tbs luka-L 

A h-nh -- via, a diitr, a kiml of rlrick. 
r'A-■ ir-rA^tuur p the plover, 

ArKj~itw-^Li'iM> thfioirl; Mnhawlf, 0 -Aa-A-iMftVfA. 

Jtflthe ■rrui-irii.ctvrL 
OiVron-«4-rrtrv„ Elhe gnrwcch rtiwL 

Afm-ov.iL tbtf ted-eforid irtraljnekerv wfc us|t rRpaata this Ami ml ah mi ten t\m i*« 

Lrt rffljot akl-CdtatHlfill. 

Ptw-pfiv-MSfi illm comiurin s-fi.itti iL wmHlpeckiT ; m> i.Llvct fn?cii the e->titiJ if. 
iii striking a Itihi with its, TnlL 

a *uinl] which rtpeata tii9 try j/riA-^7if ill the weradi tit night, 
JVA2H-rf^« r the hhie jay, 

iltrw/Hi the mjir; Mohawks JVi-t-iiFn-icrA. 

the ravitcw 

flnJi-VmjrjrA-hfl-rtldjij, the jjfutl. 

A'nA^q ruthk, th<3 gnlL 
/i , ii ‘^ii , 1 a night-haw k_ 

Mftr’uh-frrih-m* t n L; ini I of itsqc- which feeqnnnta marshy placv^ ami this 

aniiuJ H with a mbuking ury, in tbo vvvnihfl. 
thL- hiiraming-hinl, 

MLikl-tjifti, the rnttleanakt, 

nr ArcAltr k the lynx, tir wihl t?*L 
A'tio 4 wan^ + tllf? MW; Mohawk 1 

the rock or ben* 

^ir-4cH>-0*-*Tn, the frgjp 

thu frng. 

Dimf-dau the hull-frog. 

f\i u-rfAi ij-i'i- iirry, the gnudtappftr; 

In all those names the terminal n has the French pro- 
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mm datum, as in matin* The corresponding evidence of 
the origin of expressions for inanimate tilings by a similar 
procet+H of imitation, is still more interesting, as illustrative 
of the independent growth and expansion of languages. 
Thus pwaht to smoke tobacco, only occurs in compound 
words, as pmA-gun, a tobacco-pipe; muk-na-pwth r I am 
out. of tobacco. The noise of waves, on the water, or 
dashing themselves against the rocks, is called mah dmt- 
yausftrtal^ ic, the lake roars* The imitative sound, r/<tWj p 
is sufficiently apparent It is mudu to form 11 part of the 
name of the grill, the cry of which is generally accompanied 
by the sound of the waves; and in modified to express 
other noises, as puush-kr, it bursts with heat, The rustling 
of the w ind through the trees is expressed in the Chippewa 
by mmhrtwa-bah^gah sin; but as it travels through the 
forest, it j>roduces different sounds, according to the char¬ 
acter of the trees. In the pine forest it is a melancholy, 
prolonged gush, and is thus expre^d in the Odawah dia¬ 
lect: mah d wa-jfi (it tt d-ah -yah sit i. This is applied to the 
wind when sweeping through all trees tin; Iblhige of which 
is perpetually green, as the hemlock, cedar, and pine ; but 
when it sways the forest branches of the maple, beech, or 
oak, it is mah- ditm-bi-muh-goA-shi , Bo also the Indian 
says, gaag-kwa, it makes a rustling noise; tchuh-tchutnO' 
he sneezes; yiuee$U-guKz-sJii> he whistles. He makes a 
noise with the hand on i he mouth, is stifisah-qua ; it hails, 
Mah-saJi-fftfii i ha- coughs* 00-900^1 * r-du m. do laugh is hati- 
•pt:h t to cry, imth-wi'h ; ami many siuiuds pertaining to the 
arts anil usages of the European intruders have given 
rise, in like manner, to the requisite additions bo the 
Indian vocabulary 1 as utd^-tah-gnu, a Ih‘11 : ptttwfi xAezi- 
ffun i a gnu ; etc., by the very same process fl* gave to tie* 
ancient Sanscrit its kiiikini and to the Chinese ii* t siting 
tsiang* 

In any recognition of the imitative principle playing a 
part, however small* in the origin of langurkge 3 it is almost 11 
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trukm to point out the specific values of (lie phonetic eigm 
recurring iu certain classes of root wo) ds, Tins organs 
of speech, and tlidr affection by various sensations and 
emotions, determine the interj actional expression a of joy, 
grief, four, surpriw, contempt, etc., and specially affect the 
vowek The Sanscrit and Greek have their inteijectionol 
words us well as the Algonquin or Iroquois dialects. But 
the important point —to which I have directed special 
attention in watching the cries of the Indians in their 
gjimea and dancos.^is the extent to which certain recog¬ 
nised values appear to he attached to the majority of the 
long and short vowel pounds. It is true that interjection id 
utterance ends where speech begins. Inarticulate tries, 
expressive of wonder, joy, surprise, fear, doubt, interroga¬ 
tion, and the like aspects of sudden emotion, are unpremedi¬ 
tated and instinctive; and beat in a great degree u common 
character among all nations. But they ore not therefore 
the barren equivalents of the inarticulate cries of the lower 
animals. From the hitter we derive words expressive of 
the ideas of neighing, whinnying, lowing, Junking,snarling, 
purring, etc.; but the former are, in a tor higher sense, u 
ground-work of intelligent speech. They are traceable in 
many reduplications, and influence the choice of vowel - 
sounds in a large class of words. They are seen, moreover, 
bo constitute a universal language, in circumstances where 
ninn is ihrow'ii buck on such raw materials of speech as Ids 
only resource. An intelligent British officer, in iflnstmting 
to me the attempts at colloquial intercourse between the 
French and English troops during the Crimean war, de¬ 
scribed them as eoQsLsiiiig largely of such interjections! 
utterances reiterated with expressive emphasis and consi¬ 
derable gesticulation. 

But the consonants have also their rough or smooth, 
nasal, sibilant, slow, or abrupt and explosive characteristics, 
which iu innumerable cases can be seen to have determined 
their selection as the fittest orthoepical representatives of 
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objects and ideas. When Lite Sanscrit taltmu, w raven, is 
traced to the root jh., a verb appl irnl to various sounds, oa 
the bark of the dog, the lo wing of the cow t and even the 
murmuring sound of running water, it seems an arbitrary 
finality, for which the appeal to b phonetic types” fads to 
furnish a satisfactory basis. Eut there lies beyond this a 
natural and associative significance in the rough, liquid r, 
as in Sunser, r&md, to cry greatly ; Eng, roar- us a reason 
for its adaptation to ideas which no other phonetic would 
represent so expressively* 

In every search for the primitive portions of a vocabu¬ 
lary, t lie family is recognised as the basis of social and 
national life : and it k rightly assumed that tin; equivalents 
for father, mother, Ulster, brother, son, and daughter, may 
he looked for among the most ancient portions iif the 
vocabulary, whatever be the etymology assigned to them. 
Before the first oifshuot of the great ludo European family 
wandered forth from the common home, those terms hud 
been adopted, from among the various designations appli 
cable to parents, which huve ever since prevailed throughout 
its widely scattered branches. The roots ]M and wt are 
related to too many derivations to admit of their being dis¬ 
sociated from pa tar and mdiar; but however it be ac¬ 
counted for, the same mot* reappear in many aavitgc dialects 
unaccompanied with other traces of a common origin. 

According to the received etymology, neither mother, 
Sanscrit nmlri 9 nor father, pitri, is a primitive in any of 
the numerous forms which they assume. J/frf-ri its traced 
back to the root ma T to measure, to regulate; m/ihii, I 
measure ; whence comes the moon, a month, 

and maria, the thinker, man. Pit ri, father, is derived 
in like manuer from Sauscn ptl t to protect : Lhrdtri t 
brother, from bhri t to support; tluhdrl, daughter, from 
fhth 3 to milk, etc. Such a procesM u^mmesi that the tern 
expressive of the idea of Jut her, instead of originating 
in the nursery, followed in the wmke of the recognition 
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(if paternal protection and other patriarchal attributes; 
that of mother was only devised long after the child had 
grown up T forgefcftd of maternal nursing, and learned to 
esteem her :is the regulator of domestic affairs: like the 
Saxon lady* hvfdige, or bread diatrifotor. So also* the 
son received a name in the old age, or on the death of the 
father; and the daughter had to tarty for a designation 
till the maturity of pastoral life had found for her the avo¬ 
cation of dairymaid. But Lassen suggests the more literal 
derivation of duhitri from iuh k to draw* to milk, in the 
sense of the suckling; as the root of son appears to be m t 
to beget, rind ao might fitly give name to the begotten, the 
man-child* 

In the vondrouR ramifications of language from a com¬ 
mon centre, it is difficult to limit the compass of its influ¬ 
ences* No one sa likely to argue any necessary connection 
from such chance agreements as the English aj/e and the 
Tumwen etiVr, yes ; the modem Greek mail, and its Malay 
or Polynesian equivalent mda t for the eye ; or the ancient 
Greek Xa/iTT-riV* and the Papuan htj\ fire, Such similarities 
in isolated word* arc compatibLe with a total independence 
of origin ; and least of all should we anticipate Aryan 
affinities in the vocabularies of Australia or New Zealand, 
Yet when we find not only in the Muruya dialect of Aus- 
truUajpa/jMte, and among the Muories of New Zealand the 
simpler pa for father; and then recognise that among 
specimens uf thirty different languages of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago* given by Mr. A + R. Wallace, by far the larger 
number arc variations of the Malay htlpti, father, and m*r t 
mother; and that the same reappears in Polynesian voca¬ 
bularies : it is setn to be a possible thing that ihe San sent, 
the Malay, the Tarawa, and even the Muruyajua and mu maVt 
after all* have come independently from a common source. 

But, notwithstanding the evidence which points to 
oceanic migration through the island archipelagos of 
Pacific to the continent of Atii'-rica, it is mure difficult to 
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conceive of affinity to an Aryan source when tie Sanscrit 
mu reappears in the Mama Del In, or Eve of the Peruvians. 
Among them imrna signified mother, mamacono^ matron ; 
tvou its among the ancient Greeks we find the correspond¬ 
ing and the ttuttwa t^iXf of Nausikitfi* in the Chippy* 

Tins Romans used mamma for the mother-! breast ; the 
Hindu mid Persian -mu Ijear the mxm siguifieation; and 
wherever Aryan influence has prevailed the familiar roots 
reappear. But they do so also among the Tktsknni of 
Athubaskn, the Tahalics of Pritish Colombia, and many 
others of the lavage trills of the New World, In some of 
the American languages mti is the masculine designation; 
in others it retains a feminine significance. Among the 
Tl&tsknni and Tulin lies mama signifies father and naa 
mother. The Kootemsiya uae mapaa for father, and m*ht 
for mother. The Navajo and Teuan-Kutehin tooA or s/to- 
HKi /i T the Wcitapdc j nrtmtis, the Arapahoe mmah, the Sioux 
e }i ah, Tnscarora e nti, Ken a y a j m«, A dah i 1 t man ie r 0 u in li u 
amma, and the Esquimaux ttmmia, are all suggestive ol 
the same primitive origin ; for they are not more dialectic 
changes of one root-word. The Guinaua are of South 
America, the Navajo Indians belong to New Mexico, the 
Sioux: to the North "West, the Tonsn-Kutcljin to A bid ■ . 
and the Tlatskani and Esquimaux to the Arctic Circle^ 
while totally diverse vocabularies intervene. 

In those, and similar instance*, the correspondence is 
doubtless accident id* The origin of the Indian terms 
may he traced to a greatly simpler process* which never- 
th+Je^ may not have been without its influence on the 
survival in the Imh^Euraptan tongues of l he same roots 
which most readily adapt themselves to infantile iittf-fEirn'i■- 
If the lips ore ported abruptly in the act of breathing, the 
sound ma t the simplest in.tcrjectioiud utterance of the nur- 
aery., is produced; and its aEsociadon with the idea of 
mother or nurse in sn many languages lends countenance 
to such on origin for it. If again the lips are brought more 
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abruptly in contact, and suddenly parted while breathing,. 
jxt, another of the natural nursery roots of language, ia pro¬ 
duced. Tins former, fw the more simple ami involuntary 
sound, most frequently retains the maternal association*; 
but this natural origin is confirmed by the variations in 
different languages. In these wo find l lie pappa t ktba, 
tata, thida, itana, etc,, interchangeably used for father, 
mother, or other near relative; and also tor nurse, midwife, 
etc, ; anti corresponding with these ary the poppa, mam inn, 
tetkt, jjqp, and teat, for the mother’s breast. 

By such a combination of organic influences, and asso¬ 
ciated ideas, the origination of root-words may go on in 
modern, ns in the most primitive tongues, But the organic 
influences thus indicated, and the associative significance of 
liquid, guttural, explosive, sibilant, or other sounds, already 
insisted upon as helping to determine the primary value of 
certain, phonetic signs, and the meaning of a large 1 class oi 
root-words, suggested a very different line of reasoning to 
the moat philosophical among the naturalists of the New 
World, " As for languages, 1 ' says Agassis, “ their common 
structure, and even the analogy in the sounds of different 
languages, fur from indicating n derivation one from another, 
seem to us vat her the necessary result of that similarity in 
the organs of speech which causes them naturally to pro¬ 
duce tin: same sound. Who would now deny that ir is as 
natural for men to qx-:Jt ;is it i* for a dog to butt, for an 
nsa to bray, for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, when we 
sec that no nations are so barbarous, so deprived of oil 
human character, as in Is- unable to express in language 
their desires, rheir fears, their hopes? And if a unity of 
language, any analogy in sound and 3 tincture between the 

languages "f flu- while ra-'ee, iuelti-sili.' a ..-meet jmi 

Iwtwcen the different rial ions of that, race, would not the 
difference which hits been observed in the structure of the 
hmguagc* of the wild races—would not l-ho power the 
American Indians have naturally to utter gutturals which 
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the white can hardly imitate*—afford additional evidence 
that these races did not originate from a common stock, but 
are only closely allied as men, endowed equally with the 
same intellectual powers?, the same organs of speech, the 
same sym[&£hi&3* only develDpad in dightly different ways 
in the different races* precisely as wo observe the Fact 
between closely allied species of the same genus among 
birds r 1 Here the writer faces boldly the extremal con- 
elusions to which such premises lead. AWe ia employed m 
the equivalent of 8peeie$ t and philological affinities in lan¬ 
guages arc viewed as no more than the similarity of intona¬ 
tion in the notes of doeely allied species of births or beast* 
They (lid not acquire such conespondirig utterances by 
learning each other’s no tee; and so the writer proceeds : 
11 Why should it be different with men - M h v should not 
the different races of men have originally spoken distinct 
languages as they do at present* differing in the some |>m 
portions ns their organs of speech arc variously modified t 
And why should not these modifications in their nirn l>c 
indicative of primitive differences among them 

Out here the relation l*tween language and the organs 
of ajhcech is forced into nn assumed identity* sustained on l \ 
by superficial analogies. Man possesses indeed a Itim]t> '■! 
vocal utterance, dependent on his organic structure* w hi eh 
ia the tale equivalent of the voice of the lower animals ; but 
he has, over and above this* the power of evolution of intel¬ 
ligent language by which to communicate his thoughts to 
other men* This is his grand dktinetinn »mong animated 
beings. But the miracnlotia clement is twaon, not lim|pttgL\ 
Endowed with that* and possessing the organs of speech, all 
else lies within the compass of his own work- Nevertheless 
the phenomena presented by the American variet} ^Fmati* 
as well as by the allied species of miiimth mgg&tmg com- 
I«utboiib with others of the same genus m Europe and A^:i T 
took stronghold on the mind of the gifted American student, 
1 Bartm QM&* Eambrr, Art. T$f** *f UsmMmk I 1 
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in whsm process of induction, philological affiniti es and the 
grammatical structure of languages were of small account, 
in Ids latest contribution on thin subject he observes : 11 Muck 
importance k attached to the affinity of languages, by those 
who insist on the primitive unity nf man, as exhibiting in 
their opinion, tin . 3 necessity of a great affiliation between all 
men. But the very same thing might be shown of any 
natural family of animals : even of such families as contEiin 
el large number of distinct genera and species. Let anyone 
fellow upon a map axhibitiug the geographical distribution 
of the bears, the catSj the hollow-homed ruminants, the 
gallinaceous birds, the docks* or of any other families, and 
he may truce as satisfactorily as any philologies evidence 
nan prove it for the human language, ami upon a much 
larger scale, that the bnimming of the lienra of Knmtdmtka 
is akin to that of the hears of Thibet, of the East Indies, of 
tlf " Sunda Islands, of Nepah of Hyrui, of Europe, of Siberia, 
c l the Ignited States, of the Uocky Mountain?!, ami of the 
Aink-s; though all those beats ore coneiderad as distinct 
specks, and hove cut any more inherited their voice one 
From the other, than the different races of man /' 1 The same 
argument Ls applied throughout the different species referred 
to + down to the guy and harmonious notes of the thrushes, 
uttered by all in a distinct nod independent dialect, 
neither derived nor inherited one from the other, even 
though all sing thruAidL" 

Sr* Jar us this ingenious analogy affects the question of 
innate or inherited voice, it amounts to no more slum this, 
that bears 111*6 beam, and men, men. No philologist 
imagines the human voice to be inherited in any ether 
sense than every part of mans oigunic structure is inherited. 
Hut neither does any philologist doubt that the language 
which hk organs of speech enuhic him to express is inherited, 
di:it is f derived from of berk by imitation and memory p in a 
way that no inferior animal's utterances are acquired. The 

1 Imtifrmm* R<t tfM vf thr Eatik, ( jet 
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affinities thus noticed relative to such closely allied eystcma 
of intonations running through each whole family nro full of 
interest; though not from any analogies they present to 
the affinity of languages. They rather seem to illustrate 
the striking contrast let ween the gift of speech and the 
origin of language. Each living being \m its special 
organa of voice and utterance, and jverpetusites these with 
all the other specialities of its peculiar orgauistition. The 
mew of the cat embraces, along with a labia] consonant, the 
whole range of vocalic sounds, m» a-c-o it, but so uko dues 
the familiar noise of a door swinging slowly on its Hinge*. 
The vocal sounds of the human voice can be executed with 
ail organ stop, for they arc produced urn ini j bj th>. mati 
being expelled through the throat and mouth, lengthened or 
shortened by the lips according to the required note bo 
also the same organs of sound, when employed in w st g, 
am l>e mode, like the artificial pipe, to mutate all the 
varied notes of singing-birds. But the finch transferred to 
the neighbourhood of the lark, or the cuckoo reared in hr 
nest of the linneb does not lose its own note* tor thoe of its 
companions: as the English child reared in France « Italy, 
or stolen by the wild Indian of the American forest*, 
acquires the speech of its nurse, and unless controlled m i 
utterances, loses its own mother tongue. Eratned, mnro- 
over, I tv its Iinlian foster-mother, it acquires a vocabulary 

adapted to the objects nod idea. which alma pMJ* tbm- 
salvos to it. mind, and epeedily fcrgeto word, whteh «™ no 

construction of . jodbrfg 
being to obtain the requisite number of vocal “ 8 ™ 
3 to and ideas, the amplest vocalmlartr* ^ ^ 

comnlex and inconsistent; though the first of nun- 

3S33S5 5 ■ 

fern tbo i. -teflnna 

“4 diltont tain the origin of b»W ““ U 
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be no invention of language,” says William Humboldt* 
“unless its typealready existed in the human understand¬ 
ing- Man is man only by means of speech, but in order to 
invent speech lie must lie already man. 1 ' To discern this 
we have to turn from the vocabulary to the grammar : un>] 
(lie further we follow up any language towards a conceiv¬ 
able beginning, the more consistent its grammatical forms 
prove to he. The irreconcihihleneag of this with the idea 
of man’s development from any inferior, unintelligent order 
of beings, is not unworthy of notice, iSueh a conception 
presupposes an animal devoid of speech; and as intellect 
dawns oil it in its first, stage of development into the reason¬ 
ing and reflecting being, its originally limited powers of 
utterance gradually extend their compass, and language 
would thus he the slow product of effort, practice, and cul¬ 
ture. On such a theory the detached elements of a vocabu¬ 
lary would l>e the first product; the scientific- relations of 
the grammatical forms of language would pertain only to 
its latest stages, and iu their most perfected condition, to 
vi rit re a languages, Hut the opposite is the ease ; Justifying 
the inference that it is the work of an intelligent mind 
comprehending and using forms and laws of structure iu- 
voKocl in tin- relations of Jnn^uajjft to the innate perceptions 
of individuality, time, place, and all other discriminating 
iucctikift of what we call gninuniLr. 

Looking at (be origin of language by the natural pro 
cesacsB here suggested, it is obvious that its unity may lie 
tuo strongfy insisted un as an inevitable consequence of 
unity of race ; for the perception of the natural significance 
ot articulate sounds, though blunted, is b y „o means lost. 
Iho exclamatory use of nearly all the vowel sounds In* a 
universally recognised significance. The instinctive and 
involuntary emotional utterances are in like manner com¬ 
mon to man ; and all earn respond to the cultivated sounds 
of domesticated animals, and especially to the varying tones 
of man’s dumb companion, the dog. There it is, if at nil, 
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that we find any analogy to human language. Its whine, its 
hay, its whimper, its hark, its yelp, its growl, its snarl, its 
snap, ita howl art- each distinct utterances ; acme of them 
are acquired results of domestication and iutervoura: wiik 
muii, and every one of their names is a word directly 
derived from thiB dog-language. An intelligent dog can 
be spoken to, and catches many idea* from the sounds of its 
masters voice ; while he, again, cau tell by the tone of it.< 
Ijork, when it is greeting an acquaintance, threatening rn« 
intruder, repelling a beggar; or only indulging in that 
liberty of speech which is the birthright of every civilised 
dog, and taking an abstract bark at tilings in general. 
Yet amid all the marvels of canine or equine instinct, and 
sagaeit v, no true analogy to language cau he recognised iu 
the audible growl or snarl of two quarrelsome dogs, or the 
friendly whinny with which a hors*; greets his mate. 

By the processes indicated, portions of national vocabu¬ 
laries must have originated independently, nud nm\ rm hi 
augmentations at any stage of the growth of a language. 
Nor is the correspondence of such words in different Lan¬ 
guages proof of common derivation. They constitute a Uis 
titiet species of words, and belong primarily to far o der 
formations tlmn the additions borrowed from foreign tsu- 
goagBSto supply the growing necessities which civilisation 
creates. Derived, however, from such natural sourer, each 
locality and region will thus have certain i. j&tiiutni 
features of it* own. Tim very erica of animals and he 
modulated rhythms of the wood-nongrtum, os irell as t he 
natural sounds peculiar to mountain, sen-cowit, forest, tt-i 
prairie, give origin to terms which become 1" ' 11 lir 11,1 
rout-words of certain localities. , r 

The growth of such as the f igcm ng 

Chhw, and the mure singular Oregon Jargon, lihl ;^ r 
the influence of the same process, trader the diverse circum¬ 
stances resulting from abrupt to**** rival 

dissimilar in spick. Lmg**ff* as remote »n gramumtual 
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structure us in euphonic expression there supply the de¬ 
merits out of which a new tongue has to 1>e framed ; and 
the process shows some equally curio ns results* in the modi¬ 
fication of sounds* and the rsadaptation of old terms and 
grammatical forma to the ear and voice of a miscellaneous 
population baffled by its own confusion of tongues* Left 
to themselves such strange patois would no doubt marshal 
their miscellaneous elements under grammatical forms m 
regular as those which the debased llomance dialects assumed 
in the process of reformation and growth into independent 
languages ; while the vocabularies would embody evidence 
of the history of their growth; and of the strange admix- 
tmv out of which new races, as well as new languages, were 
in process of formation. 

W Idle thus noting obscure ethnical and philological genea¬ 
logies, it may be worth recalling, that, along with older 
tracer of linguistic affinities which lie lioyoud and within 
the discontinuous l gri.au area : analogies with the polysyn- 
thedo element of the American languages have been long 
sought in the peculiar agglutinate charneleristics of the 
Eofikara or i>asque + It would 1 m* a remarkable and most 
unlooked for result of tile ingenious hypothesis of Arndt 
mul liask, it it were found to resolve itself into ancient tide¬ 
marks id two great weivos of population : the one the broad 
strewn of Indo-Eiirojieau migration setting no rib westward 
towards the shores of the Atlantic ; and the other an over¬ 
flow from the western hemisphere, also setting westward, 
but in those higher latitudes of which history has taken no 
account; and only coming within the range of observation 
its it breaks and disperses in the shock of euliE.sii.iii with the 
world's Inter historic stock* Vet such is not utterly impro- 
I tablet rhn shores of the Indian Ocean were doubtless 
reached by an early wave of aboriginal population. Prof 
IL IL Wilson points out m his edition of the Rvj Veda 
Sanhikt, its specially worthy of notice, that at the ret mote 
epoch of the earliest of the Vedas* the Aryan Asiatics were 
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already a maritime and mercantile people. Willi the 
development of skill and enterprise, maritime wanderers 
must have speedily passed over into the nearer island 
groups. From thence to the remoter islands was as easy at 
an early aa at any later date; ami a glance at a hydro- 
graphic chart of the Fncifie will allow that a boat, driven a 
few degrees to the south of Pitcairn, Easier, or the Austral 
Islands, would come within the range of the Antarctic 
drift current, which sets directly towards the Chili raid 
Peruvian coasts. It is, moreover, among the eastemioat of 
those Polynesian islands that Captain Bcechej noted the 
occurrence of colossal statues on platforms of hewn stone, 
or frequently Men and mutilated: objects of vague wonder 
only, and not of worship, to the present inhabitants, who 
appear to be incapable of such workmanship. Similar 
sculptures, indeed, were observed on other islands, now 
uninhabited, and many traces indicate an ancient histor} 
altogether distinct from that of the later bland races. 
Wanderers by the oceanic route to the New World may 
therefore have begun the peopling of South America long 
before the north-eastern latitudes of Asia received the hist 
nomads into their inhospitable steppes* and opened up a 
way to the narrow passage of the North Pacific. 

On the new continent itself abundant materials present 
themselves for study. Among the Amahs, Chinooks, Nas 
quailtes, and other tribes on the Oregon < oa&t, the uncouth 
clicking sounds, equally harsh and undefined to Eure^m 
earn, resolve themselves, when reduced to writing, rate the 
til, hi, hill, and of the most ehnractenslM Mexi¬ 
can terminations. But looking at such traces as a.ialogmis 
to one of the old Mexican migration -pictures, the important 
question is, What is the direction of the footprints Do 
they reveal the trail of the advancing Mexieain as tracks 
left behind them on their way towards the plateau <■! Ana- 
W. or Me thi'V tire men. reflex tr.ee. »f tater lju.1mince 
Helium Influence! The teller I coeee.ee to Lc tbe moat 
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probably l*y all just estimate of the very partial nature of 
the truces. Ami yet they arc curiously suggestive, and full 
of interest, affecting us they do both the languages and 
arts of the hi orth-west. In this direction, however, while 
facilities for intercourse between America and Asia ore 
obvious enough, the only well-defined indications of ihoir 
use are by those hyper!iorean nomads who have sought a 
new home in Asia. 

hut confining our view to the American continent, tiic 
north and south tropics ware the centres of two distinct and 
seemingly independent, manifestations of native develop¬ 
ment ; and many joints of contrast between them tend to 
confirm the idea of intimate relations between the imma¬ 
ture north and such matured progress a a Mexican civilisa¬ 
tion had achieved. But also this idea receives confirmation 
from equally dear indications of an overitipping of two or 
ni'iro distinct migratory trails lending from opposite points. 
Ihe cIjIi and flow of the northern and sou (hern waves of 
migration within the area of the northern continent have 
, “wry tidal marts, with evidence of some interchange 
of arts, and a considerable admixture of blood. These have 
already been referred to in considering the physical and 
intellectual characteristics 0 f t p e Hound-Builders. But 

this further may lie admissible here in the form of HUgges- 
lu c hypothesis, The dolichocephalic form of omnium pre¬ 
dominates among the northern tribes, ns wcl! as among the 
**qnim»ux. That of the Mound-Builders, in so fur as at 
present determined, appears to have been very markedly 
braeJjycepImhe. The tribes lying between the country oft he 
Mound-Builders and Mexico presented tm intermediate type, 
and were superior in artistic skill to the northern nations. 
May it not he fhat we have here truces of an imiption of 
northern barbarians on the semi-civilised Mound-Builders, 
an extermination of the males, an extensive intermarriage 
wit h the females, and the usual results, of which the history 
of European nations furnishes many illustrations 1 
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The Central American civilisation, ihfl moat matured of 
oil to whif'Ii the Nijw \\ arid gnyc birth, was, I cofleeivt, 
mainly of southern origin, Huch that pertained to Meii- 
can arts and polity was Mill more clearly derived from the 
north. But then? are also evidences of mutual interchange* 
It must he borne in remembrance that we have in reality 
no such thing eh a pure race among the historic nations of 
the old world* Admixture, not purity, seems :m essential 
element of progress. The Greeks were no pure nice, still 
leas were the Romans; and neither arc the Spaniards, the 
French, the English, nor the Anglo-Americans If we 
wont pure, that is, uumixed blood, we must seek it in the 
hut of the Fin, tbe tent of the Arab, or in the Indian 
wigwam. There is abundant evidence that the races of 
Peru, Yucatan, and Annkuac were the products of great 
inter mixture ; it may have been of closely allied races, but 
nlfio* and more probably, of widely diverse ones. In Cen¬ 
tral America especially we are tempted to conceive of the 
possible meeting of immature South American civilisation 
with that which an essentially distinct migration hod Lome 
across the Atlantic : it may be, in accordance with the 
cherished dream of the modern American* while yet the 
deefcs of Tyre and Carthage passed fearlessly beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules into the great engirdling ocean of their 
undent world. Here, at. any rate, are such indications of 
mtermixfcara and interchange ns investigation helps us to 
recover. South America had her immature picture-writing, 
her sculptured chronicles or bflffio-rtlicvoa, her mimetic pot¬ 
tery, her defined symbolism anti associated ideas of colours, 
and her quipua North America had her astronomical 
science, her more developed though crude pieture-writmg, 
her totems |>ipc-senlptnre p und wnmputn; and also her older 
Mound-Guilders, with their atandarde seemingly of weight 
as well as of mensuration. Each had a nearly equally 
developed metallurgy* In Contra! America we seem to 
loo k on the mart of intellectual interchange, and the centre 
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towards which ull dements of progress converge in tbs 
grand product of that native civilisation still bo wonderful 
in its ruins. The idea may be intelligibly presented to the 
eye thus :— 


South Am-emca.. 
Thr q<|jpn. 

Jl'ia-rduti CbreiticliLiga- 
MLuiflic Pott pry. 
ilptalliiTTfic Art- 
AcTtnultiiTiiJ Sck-Titw, 

TjL j :LH tK. y f Iiu ntc II. 

T\m Balance. 

I'rntviu-n AiiiimlW 


Ntmril A me ni t: a. 
The Wjieu j iiLlii. 

Tlirt I’uttim. 

Pictuns-writtlig. 

Mimetic PiXM^aiilptnro, 

MtrtaJlTiFgk Art. 

Opmurtrii'n] McBMiralinn* 
MifEjJiifl Currency. 

The AitrnnomWjil CaltJUtEiur, 


C fcsfjE a l A m km j ca . 

A whitoota ug. 
ftulik 1 - Art. 

Itofeftlir 4 ai]jrtcn* 

Hlfimg 1 yphlrs. 

I ain<n ik 

LetUn. 

To the characteristics thus distributed among the too re 
civilised nations of the New World, have to Lhj added that 
fitrtmgc custom of cranial deformation, ancient Asiatic ja 
well as American* and not on known to the islanders of the 
Pacific* It is common to nations north and sooth of the 
Isthmus of Pan Emm, yet seemingly more (nily indigenous 
to the southern than the northern continent; and it seeniH 
i]iiito m pro liable that it was derived by the Asiatic 
M:ierocqdiali t as that they originally contributed it from 
their Eastern fiteppen to the prairie? and forests of what wo 
style the New World. 

The idea which harmonises best with the varied though 
still imperfect evidence thus glanced at, when viewed in. 
connection with a supposed Asiatic cradle-land T ostiumra 
the earliest current of population destined for the New 
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World to have spread through the islands of the Pacific, 
mill to have readied the Houth American continent before 
any exce&a of population had diffused itself into the iri- 
IiospitLtblo northern steppes of Asia. By an Atlantic 
QCga&iti migration, another wave of population occupied tin* 
Canaries, Madeira, and the Azores, and so passed to the 
Antilles, Central America, mid probably by the Cape 
Verdea, or, guided by the more southern equatorial current, 
to Brazil. Latest of li1I p Behring Strait and the North 
Pacific Islands mny have Income the highway fur a northern 
migration by which certain striking diversities among nations 
of the northern continent, including the conquerors of the 
Mexican plateau, are most easily accounted for. But of 
this last, especially, the evidence ii chiefly inferential ; nod 
the more obvious traces rather indicate the same current 
which set from Southern Asia to the Pacific shores of South 
America, moving onward till it overflowed by Behring 
Strait and the Aleutian Islands* into the continent from 
whence it was originally derived, But such arc only 
guesses at truth, suggestive it may !?e of more definite 
views, and pormiaaihle in gathering up the stray links of 
such accumulated though still very imperfect evidence. 

That man has everywhere preceded history is a scii- 
evidont tenth. But the reasoning by means of which bk 
existence in geological periods has been infi-rred, proceeds 
mainly on the assumption that he was then, as now, a 
rational being, manifesting some of the most characteristic 
attributes by which ho m still distingu kited from the whale 
irrational creation* It is consistent with hi ter experience t hat 
evidences of Ids mechanical industry should be recovered 
most abundantly amid truces of a rigorous climate* But rho 
ua > re ih you re d re gi one of the earth p when j nature sj x o i tan e- 
misly provided for his requirements may nevertheless lie 
regarded ns the primeval habitat and true birthplace of 
miUL There indications of his advent arc still to he looked 
fur ; not without some characteristic evidence of bis primi- 
VOL* II 2 tt 
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tive condition. The very presence of the meu of die Driit 
in regions still under the rigour of on Arctic climate is sug¬ 
gestive of their inferiority to contemporary races, such ns 
it cannot Lie doulited hurl then their abode in climates 
better suited in all respects to lie the habitat of man; for 
neither on the hypothesis of Simian evolution, nor from any 
study of man in what 1ms been inaccurately regarded (is a 
state of nature, can he he correctly rsLassed among an Arctic 
fauna. 
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Ciiiuj^Hk, Bflijf L IH2 = iL Sllft, 141 F 
1J3SL 158. 

f 'hampliuu, ii 209, 

1.' hAipmiiLPgoiL, L 220. 

Charltsm, B. E f L 130. 

GhafgmL* L 223 ; iL 21% 351. 

£'huttab^wlirn tiwt T L 58. 

Cbprnl ih^ L M t H4 i ii 137, 27a, 277. 
riiiA[i«^ iL 3. 


(,‘h igbsnita* iL til* 
tftidtiswut L 334, 

Ll»ickA£iwi p ii 27fl, 277. 

CUE i- 240. 

L-liillientin^ i 283 i ii. 131. 
Chiiiifj*yR&i, rinte Fbl-™?tm. 

GIuhmb pttou, iL 333. 

Ghinm fekali wwli, L 131. 

CJtluflaii aknli ii S 04. 

ClLiugiiJieuufe^ L 210. 

CfciDgWJuik, iL 97- 
L'kmnek language, iL 335, 
tittnfrok* L \4& ; a 20. 208. £09 h 233, 
3315. , 

Ctt£jip«« grave, a 20rt. 

CUpgMWai, L 1+8 P m 3D I, 3SJ7 S a 2ti0. 
l v hiru|uL ii 37. 
t 'Imi tiwfc, ii 37* £75, 276. 

GbpluU L 33EL 
Chrifetuia.il i, L 224 ; iL 201. 

Cbaobaluik Ii. 3L 
L'Lncihnnti L 273- 

City, the lust t it 0. 

CiYillpatiiin, L 7 + 2K5. 

Olilim Indiann, L 158,394 
culam st?m# Bjlzi-, L 150. 

Clarkcp HyOp, it 340. 349. 
l ‘laj-k ■ Work, L 7^ 

CiaiiMCTu M. L 53- 

I‘r. J, W PT IL 101. 
s.'iiiT min*-, L 203, 204 
( My.lii enjio>(!ai 1 L LOO. 

I ’oi’K iL 42. 137, 
odijudi.i of KJ i jHjI li, 34 h. 

Okmlo NLuu* L 74 
ruliirikk}, JLii, L StV 
(.n]*mr, Ihdiwi, ^ 201* *WL 
Odbflf^ raw, a 304 f IP&. 320, 
CiducuiHV St. i, 107, 
f S T il imt 1]ia 1 BcLtidhir L 113 ; fL 2*>i, 3.L5. 

| tMninW Hint. iL. 20, 207. m 
L't.lumilitL^L 2, 13.7, S7. 113,309 

CmnD[iiiity h King, it 2IU. 

L%i nO lijaynr, iL 10. 

Doadir^ L 119, l&l. 

r^fpLuD, L IflS. Ids, 
ii. 2 f 47 r 01. 

CuiJpur a«e, L 230. 

CupL*r r f tl|BM .>r + L 215. 
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Cnpiwr i S2C 

Copier niim.^ ancient Wi:kb p i, 217* 

Copper mtiLf h uf Lak*. L Huperiar, L 304 , 

Copper, imtiTc. L 203, 230, 233; SM- 
Coftwr took, i 205* 21 1* 312, 214. 
Capper took, AtkdrlLfc BritUb, t SlL 
Capper KM of, i 2 HO. 

Coptic, ii, JU32. 

QfuL^iikbtt, L 340. 

Coraiile, Hritinfo, t 107. 

Carter i, 101, 2+S* m; ii S, 57 t WU 
Cewlitj Irikaa* B. 207 , 230 , 2 -ii^, 
Cown't^ibfill cnmiuy, 1 134. 
Crfclk'-WpiJ, mfhrtnra nf, iL 125, 226. 
C rania, Algonqni□+ it 1B-Sk 
Crania AJjpjEiijuiB-T^nRf^, IL 1ST- 
Cranio, American, it llfi* t 115, 
C^a^B^yMpbalki ii 1+4, lol, lfi5. 
Crania, Cnnadiacij ii 174 ? 104. 

Crania, Cave* ii 133, 

Crania, dkimptroiBed, it 140, 204, 23 3. 
Cr+tjja, Hefeii^plLalfD, tl 15 3 1 Iflj. 
Crania, Esquimaux., ii ]^, 

Crania, ETimm, ii !?£. 

Cranio, Ui.. L !iri]i h ii. 

Crania* Mexican, ii, 154, 

Cr^iia, M+.umi ii 135 . 

Crania, New England, ii. 100, 

Crania. Peruvian, ii Ha, 130, 144. 

JD7, 

Crania H^njtW^dwlie, ii 231 , 

Crania Tp^Ij ultldii H it 102, 1416. 
C'nrnbinii ^rangecnonttu t J60. 

Cronirun, OraTc-Crat Mf*uni3 T il 13(4, 
Cranium JioelielagB. it 232, 

Cramcicn, Scioto Mi mad, i S7P, 

Cranial defr.n-matLnn. i 359 - IL )+T. 
Cftnslta i. 27rt ; ii 277, 

Oreea t P j ii. 200, 363L 

(inrolw, il 254. 

Crwtineaas, ii. 35 L 
Croft, Prat* t 215 
Cro-Magnon l.'avc, L 113. 

Cmiktlaab. Ffumirtgtfm* i 91. 

Cromlech. Liwvn i 01. 

CucTeUi care, Cubn, i 123, 

CtipE^i Stiinv*, i. Oil, 03- 
I" n i ratli, L 107. 

hIilJI L 133. 


disco, i. 345; ii. 14, 

Cydopeai] masonry ii 1+, 

Cylinder** parfu-fated skme, it ItiK. 

UaLLijv, Father, L 22 L 

Pacrtalu, t 3J351 ii 275. 

Dario County animal jnoumlflj i SOS. 
Pali W* ft p i. 11% 153] ii 250, 

Dana I'rttf., L 102. 

Tlmijfiifhle. Dr., 11- 03. 

Ihm, Dr. E, H, ? ii. 

Darn Dr. J, Haraani, it 194 h 220 . 

Davy, Sir IL, I 21. 

Da warm* O r M., ii. 203, 

Dawson, £k J. p ii. 2U2. 

D& Alva, trkfe IxtlitauabitL 
Deccan, Langnagea of, £L 3+5. 

I)e Poca, StTfllt of, i. 167- 
Do la Kudiu d'AUyon, ii 271- 
3>v lit Vt$k r i. 344, 236, 

Etelawarra, L 102 j it 163, 267. 

Dctoge, tnalitiacia of the, i. 306. 

Den i'll j inu, i 134. 

Do Onlait, t 320. 

DegnulatiQQp t 35, 3ft 36 
Dc pressed sfcnli Peruvian* iL 147. 
Dwognidirtt, Talley of iiia ii 16. 

I h‘ Soto, ii. 27, 

Dior, Bernal, L *tB, 

I'HgtitOn reck, ii 
DwMal atuni'M, Jr y7. 

Dirks, i<>m-atntip p l 233, 

Djalertaqii of skull r ii. 212, 22l>. 

Ddflg, somficE of the white, i r 146, 
Jii>n^itii;atirm^ L ft ; ii 3lit 
D’Orbigny, ii. £4, +4_ 

Owdfli^c t 33* 0S h 104, 112 

il S3, 

D^uglaa J., I. 240. 

IVjwlur, l>r. H L 03 ; ii. PJH. 

Dm*Un i.'cNln, ii 60, 102, 

Elnffiild Car row, L 110. 

Drift, Ainttictn, t r 47 a 40. 

Drift Folk, Tha i. 22, 00 r Ul 
Drift, nurh of art in tile* i. 22, 2fl. 3P p 
5(t M, U>0. 

Dunmyat, L 12, 33. 

Dnpaix, i. 231 i £L 3, 

Dii|KiQcSaii Y L li 
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Ft olr Mounts TJi^ i. 2ft7, ait. 

Eaglu JEivet, i 203. 

Egyptian CGpfwr imiuifl, L 23|, 
Egyptian IiLEroglypliie* ii, 52. 

milium of ani mala, ii_ SSI?. 
hVvptiiui, nipped toon, L 327. 
ElapbatitEo b period, tlie, L 27r28. 
Eli'pEna iiriiipigiriuii*, ride Mammoth. 
Ett, UrnwH, i 40. 

Eiksatowa, i 149, 

KUint Minim L 2ft2* 

El Sftcrifiemturiu, i L 7- 
Emhlfmad 15ft. 

EmbaliLui^ Peruvian, iL l30 p 140, ln£ h 
lOt 

Enclntirte, L 259. 

Eoakumvi, as tired, l. 205. 

Eric th* A4 Ei. SS, 

Frit*. iL 27ft, S71. 

Eaqaiming i. 9<j, 117, ISO; iL Itfn, 202, 
251. 343, 347 f 351. 

Evmnn, J ri L 311, 59, fift, 77* NO, Fit. 
Evm», Br, J. CL. iL l ILL 
Erana MminJ, L 92, 2ft] - \t [Bt 
Bvbufc* T., L 231. 233. 

Extirpation ol pvc e i, L 170. 

Fjljiuj. M., L 53. 

Faluufiur, Dr., L 27. 

Fnrish, Dr, O. J„ IL 11>3, 

Fijrnm, L IttSy IflU- 
F^ntJ-rili, L 143. 

Fire-umhijag, luidil of, i 135, 13ft, L43. 
14ft. 

Fire., iFimifar, i. 137, 14ft, UL\ 

Fim, iu» df| L 44, 135, 1&7, 210. 

FiTe-Wiifhlkip. L 141 
Firt-arjrtl^ Aiin-lr^Li^n, L 139. 

Fire-myth, Greek, i. 133. 

Filiun^er, Mr,, iL 21 (L 

Fiv* NalitruH. L 191, 192 ; ii. I^is. VUt* 

Iroquois, ftii Xit inti*, 

Fkth^K ii- 22ft» 233. 

Klaltruinj hcjui, il 33, 153, 235. 

Flint «*», L S4. 

Hint drill*, L &2, 53, 54. 

Flint-edged nmnl, L 190, 

FUatFalk, tbs, 1, 22, 2ft. 

Flint iiHjilemeEiti, L Sfi. 43, 


Flint iitij.F"iri,:ntfl of ll*e drill, L 22, 20, 
27, 29, M. 

Flint im] iliitnoD t^, 1F nr ■ L u rtw, i. 191. 

Flint kni™ h i ft4, 

Flint pits, i, 29 t Oft, C9, las. 

Flint Jtiilge, Obra r L Oft, 

Fiona, Island <j# a 4 j. 1 , S 1 
Flute, Neoteelmiei* L 41. 

Mm, rcrn^ijui, it 142, 

FtnuL,. primiti ve L 45. 

Pure#, Judge, iL 199. 

Fuirwt mine, i. 2|I0, 

Fort Anrneut, L 201 r 2U0, 

Fort If ill Ohio, L ftiS. 

Fihsail uin.ii. L 14. 

Porter, J r W,, iL I2S, Ifo 
Fnjvii Er„ Ur. a iL 221. 

French ilk.nil OQropttWCifl, ti, 22 L 
L'Vi-tl^ .Vleiii-nEL ii. 30. 

Freitc, Peruvian, IL 31, 45- 
Fucgumi, L l lift, 137. 
i-ELr^iAu ftfiplctncb^ i. 103. 

CUt^ra* Albert, L 324 j SL llffl, 274* 
S44, 349. 

Garcia* Ffctbw, iL 72. 

OarriiiUBo tie In Ve^o, i. 242, 344 ; ii 
23ft 

GunlcD-bcdf, aui.’i-mt, L 312, 
t.Urd rt*Ti J^b, il 9-7, 
fJnmet, Iter. IlLrh.nH, ii. 344. 

Count ik. iL 9 i 
Gender, i^rainnutical, ii 34ft. 
fteargvb %*T+ it 173, 177. 27!, 

Giants. snUftLlnnan. L 134. 

O iliraluir, WY*n «d, i 2ft. 

GIph'ikI pent xlt L 231, 

Qliildttn, a ft. L 171 ; IL 111). 

Gwt UolrOmr^ L 120, 
fptih! rtlit-i, llriuih, 1 35ft, 
tkifiS Toliiii, IsUiiLiin dF Fannma, i 
240. 

OoocBnft Mr, Jpwpb, iL 95, 

I i urge tl'Eriirr, ii, 5JL 
l.iniic., E kj . lli|ijHi]yt^, ii, 217. 

Q*rmv> Dr. U A , ii 227, 2J0. 
ikninUjo Cavjtti, L 41. 

GrOiiril- waj% L'jk-'ton, L 270. 

1.1 ranL“f.mrinth L Iftft- 
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Ctnfe L'ntck Hound* L 257* 207 ; iir 7T P 
00 . 

Unra Creek Hound Inscription* iL OIL 
Orar* Orrrfc Monad ftkuI1 p ii. 1,10. 

Great HerpunL The* L 310. 

GnTnwrrjII, Her. W, l 6tf, LOS. 

< iFlilHEWikrf], Prtif, + ii 05 P 
(rrimlGni^i, t. GO, 1M0. 

Orimlitunc, Ntiulithic, i. OIL 
Grttk^O UaiU,. KumaJ, i. 56. 

<j uiidnlr>upn IlimiI maa, i 14, 0-5. 
Gaajiagn IuLuiuIh. i. 230. 

I Ptumahiun!-, Batirn of t L 142. 156; iL 113. 
fJimutkei, ii. 3^a 

Gdnn am 

(laAKLDi, Ii 3^Ll 
GttcXftltftift&g?, 3t 35. 

Guinn a, natives nf, i 13i 
(J mlitm-K, Fdro, L 135. 

HAPTTjrr- iUna 3fii pl-cJnc ntn, L 170- 
Hur r ii 137 + 142. 

UaJ Ki H.,i. 102,3341 ii 337. 
HiUbnwdii, ii. i!IS. 

Hilfbrti.slm, H«d Hirer, ii 2*10. 
El.ilflniTili, Whitt Hone- F^win, iL 203. 
Ham men, it-mc, L 21 i 
Ham me r-stone a, L §3 P 
llunJia, [*r. F ii. 0ft. 

Hind, nytnM of tiLL L r ii 3 3£ P 
Ihnlrndt, HjltuM, ii ftO. 
f Intern, pniiiitive Ebotiuh, t. 32, 
Harpnoui,, L iOH 
L 300. 

Hatchet, en^rared itone, ii, 303, Eft 5, 
H*v«n r ft. F,, £L Ifiih 
Hayta, ii 303. 

Bjjflit Dr +t ii ILM2. 

H«rl p -Sir F, a, iL 265. 

Hi43iiIanrl F 11. 55. 

Henry, A11 ’xihuKt, L 222 ; ii. 24 1 ;'." | 
H^rjtilJafigiin-tiiiiQ inner! ptiem* ii Ml. 

H*rj nlbon, £;u-Eii F iL 8,1, 87- 

Hurwliduiip L I. 

Urimm, i m ; ii. 35. 

H UitijkI yphira,, Anitm'atu L 35,1; ii 30, 
81. 72- 

Hlumglyj-ihic*, r^yptum, ii 51, 

High Bulk Wurb. ■ 271. 


Hill, Hr. H, H. t i. 76. 70. 

HU] k jrfcn, Anumcfln, L 201. 

HiO FfHria, British, L 200. 

Lilli Mounds, t £73, 2ftO, 

Hit'll, Frcrf.p ii. 200. 

[iiepaniola, iL JttMX 

HftdibSflgft nkuli, iL 2211, 
llEMUnauunaB* i- 100- 
Tlodgstin, W r 11., ii 105. 

Hmigsnn, W. H. # ii. 534- 
HsinduniA, L 2fWl, 

TiiuiLturaH, Hay of p L 104 ; ii 102. 
Hopcton Wurl**, i 271, 

IlirFJIH. foiiil, i 105. 

Rttfw r ilia, i. 5. 

Hi m% Dr.HG., ii m 

Efiixui 1 , i. IlHp, 

Hny, A- H, T i 300- 
Hnnrnmeharn* i 3ft], ii. 44. 

N itiucbcr4i SaUgikBgE, ii- 840+ 
Huitruiumii.iluuil, iL JUl., 10D. 

ITmtrilypHPlcliLlL L 330. 

H nnmn-ii^nre manncLi. L 307- 
Hnuiiin srveritiu,. 1. 144, 145, 237, ftdD i 
li. 210. 

Humboldt, Ll 00, 72. SO, 81, tM, I. 
11 4 t 20 L, 202* 

Hans, L Ll t 107 j iL 202. 213, 220. 

JJuuter, Arrlnlrneftn, iL 202, 

Hurona, ii 3 73, 177, 20!.^ 271, 2ft I, 
2S0* 351. 

Huma rilnh af icpnlturt. 1 , a 207* 
Hn^hinimn, T. J. T ii 143, 100. 

Haiti-y, iL 240, 317, 

HybriiLity, ii 33 7- 

InoLMp Tcun^iteiv L 123. 
fhriLEik kti ethlIiI sjialtj 111 i un, U. ft!>. 
tkigflit uu^riintiim, »i. PL 
L3]itHilBi 4 E. 20ft. 

Ini Elat inu r 1. :l“i7. 

Jmii4li¥« art, |aUatm>Lnjc F i, 33. 
Imitativf American, t. 337,37 L 

395 ? ii 30. 

I k ■ i ijut tajigmagn, n. ,^42. 

Indiaa pcttcry, il 11+, 22. 

Inpuit.Ll 12, 

Snacrilitum, AUbanui, rL 100. 
loacriptiirm, t.\atmin|lraai , H Iilnml, ii. 27L 
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lnMni'illuH, DigRton Rock, ii. 1>3. 
fiLeenptioEi, Qttm Owk MiHiod, ii. DM. 

XianuH[itian, ItfJvlikkn runie, ii Sfl. 

Jtim.-riptiiSEi T tkt^frffe f ^ DL 

Ifijwrifttoil, Kiugikturecmk, ii B3, 

IrucriptiiMi, MtmFiegAFih ii 9S, 
IwaHjttiniu Mprn linek* ii, 13li 
liMcriptiui^ i'auWkMi m* t ii 104. 
ia*crij>liiitn T PLfmiieaan, ii 01. 
Imseriptifliifl, H»euUiaflt ii ST, 
lfl|cfi{FtLDTiP, kiprvidyphic, ii. 01. 
IwtimoK L 30, U, Ul, 170, 172. 

LnatrQ £j3unla d IMnnmwik i. 271, 274 

m 

Ibtagiio aarihwHk* |l L 3IS. 
lu^rjecSifloa) Botnuli, ii. £70, 

Tm[llh hIpeUb, i 134. 

In^Boli, i Hill, lBl t 1TO» 2G3- 1175, 
isa, 2Sfl, 271, 279, £09. 
lulis HoypJc, anriimt min-'H of, i 207, 
[rtlihucliilE, i 325. 

J.iciL+t^ Iron Mountain, i. 2l>2. 

J en i naJ-iii, tmjiiprti^LHL skull fry m, ii 220- 
Jeibb&h Captain, ti 214. 

JraanS, ii-, ft. loo, ins. 

Jtmra, C. G, L fift r 91 ; ii- im 

itn Imfttau. Sir W. t ii. 76. 

J nlian^iiuH.b, ii SLK 

9mo ciit, ii £27, 

K .iriAH. «■?■»]pirirr- At, L 1U0. 

Kruak h EAijniiDmni, i. 107- 
Xzkprtak, ii- 91- 
HADAlfM, ii 22^ 

Kajvp, Ur.IL 231. 

KAEid, IW, i 9. 134, 140 T 301. 39-1, 
390 ; il 3 7ii 2 m, 233. 203* 334 
Kvuiu, i RS ; ii 201, 276, 

Knj-Cnvfnf, T1i«rrttin B Eir 06, 

Kw» ti 201, 270, 

^eA-htlMADOiriiTp Ihf i’pcB Chief, f. 
320. 

Ki-uti ng, W, If . ii. 29. I HD. 

Kr-utn, e. 40. DU. 

KhmSpQ, Mr, ii. 93. 

Knumbee River, li 00. 

"KlelC’* Holt i P 43, 42, 44, 69* DO 

104 


KcrtcL crnnium, ii. 21 4. 

KewtHsumw pcnbpalM, L 203, 
KEpi^ikl^^n*k ninhi iiiEcdption, ii. 9S. 
KiiFg Philip, tide Meiacrtmtt, 

KLrkdjdB Ceve, i 41 - 
Kitftiipv Mr., L 910. 

XniitBUPaux, 1 .111 
Knock-M at* idllc tnunpliw, i I3L 
Knox, Dr. + ii 299 , 320 , 33 (h 
Kerch, A Hurt, t 02 , 

L 309, 

JiATlVA, il 31. 

Lh liiniiiLa! ii. 274 
UL&#i S.* p- HD. 

Lake-dvrullErr, i 102. 1 19. 

Ionise tfkugitg- IntliA^*, ii. ~M. 

Lake Wuluugtoii disk, L 31fc. 

La.Ui.TU LOQ. I'ii/r Man Blur. 

Langes*, KL 333, 332; 374 
Ijin^ in^ffc AgflJLfiiM uti, ii 374 
TjUaipHlgMp Amrni'M, i. 12 ; ii 04, 342. 

3015. 

JLnjiJiA-fip, J, A., i, 303. 

Ln Po-j nie, i 220; ii. 200. 

IjftMp M-, 1. 110. 

Ljiam ttncGE, t 09, fiU. 

LbUniea. Dr s d. 122, 173 h l!Hk 34S, 3,10. 
Liirobe, i, 330. 

Lrvjgur 44 tti 1 .“ Irflqittri% L Ifrth LUl. 203. 

J.i i i:Ij Lake I li: 1 i.'Ltin, ti. DOO. 

Ijegc 1 ml, T-ifciit ih-ei, i 101. 

3 ji> jh-b ill. Au hi ml inci, L 1H 9. 

Ij'l.thvIbk Tmlinn. f. 2, 'J. an. 
litiiiiy, Pm-f. r i 170 - 
|j?if Erbtdfl, it, 83,. 87, 

Le Mtipistirr l.'ace. i 43. 
l^ncn-LjiRjp&t, l 12 s ii. 74 
hem iirtlopB linjia-ii, i 214 
ijrller*, ii 51, 

LcTunw^rtti, L 09 

3.rrt intr>Ei 51 ill imprEiTitnt, i. 

U-uk Crock M. uol r t 317- 
t.iuji, ii \'A*t B 204. 

Linnff-at^ ii 357- 
Linn, Jwp™ «f s ii 3ii 1. 
iittk-btrtie baiik; L im 
Litllr 3Wbmi h j_ 7ti 
Ubdib, tkv p L 145L 
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LliLiLiIuituv, ancient uiip ptir mine a nf p L 
S78. 

Xilttto* iL IflO, 

lAokfert Mound, i_ $2, 2S2. 

LcHmvJhott t3ie chirf H L 210. 

Lort, Rt v, Dr,, it 0&, 

T>uattv li 23. 

Loud, Dr, L 14, fi5, iiL 

hjdl m cMi, l stt - ii n j i4, 

32Jk 

Lyra, ancient Iruh, L 4 3. 

.Mjii'ExfcftY, Ei?. J., L 5ft 
HwhiMe, 1 222, 

MiuTncophali, iL 212. 

Marine Cfcre, I. (0% 105 , 107- 
Muglmnu Egyptian mine a uf p L 234. 
Magyar*, i 11, 

MaKi L^nah li I'Ll, i lUO* 

Mabnanfitf. L 20fl- 
Ma&yt p L ISO; iL 225* 34EL 
MaiJLQ CUthLId U LLliri i, L 344 ; H. 37,". 
M&mRiofhp i. 100 , 101 N 1«7 P 13 0. 

Mail, American, L 3. 

Man, Lnrop*ui p i. "ii. 

Man, creation of, j. 34- 
Mtin p f-Mtiil, i 14, fi", 

Alimntcc. the, L .17,", 

Man™ Cajuie, L 344. 

Man flam, L 381 p ii, y7^ I*),h 2(17- 
Munich*, ii. 25B, 31% 

XT in I i in inscribed jiU'tiA EL 111). 

XTjihi coJmthIeV 13S. 

Maoris i. 140, 142 ? iL 372. 

Map 4^1 Fad tie Tulund*, Eiati™, E, 104, 
Marault, Rev. J.„ eL j 2FiO. 

Mark [ami, tL R3, 

Marrjm'Hai, L ] 23. 

Mjur*h, Fhat, i. 270. 

Monpieit#, L 202. 

Mauk-v day, iL 33. 

MAnt.w31 in, i j5o P fli T 52 , bg, aoe, 

Milber p Colton, iL Jt5, 

Mafebtr, Iiicf™*, i 54 j. ii. 75- 
Mania, itone, L ftft 23LL 

M awAE h i r 141L 
Maya langiiAge, iL 344, 

Mij AfuuL. L 3!lfi r 
Mazahiu language, iL H42. 


Menjl'i.rtmj&lit, iriiLniiuiiLtauJ. L 27J, 273, 
27fi. 

Med irind-pi JW att?m + i. 3-itS, 

MedioLaa rock, L 355- 

ahortd of bln\ iL 244. 
Magu^ra HiWtuiiiua^ L 175. 
Me^altmy*, L 14. 

Dr. J. A n iL 121, 37*. l&S* 1^4. 
Jua h 220. 

Manomiitw*, ii. 117, JftE, 

Maei tone Cave, L 113. 
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